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FOlt 

A MEMORIAL 


TO BB DELIVEBED TO 

MONSIEUR BE M. M. 

I ' H E king, my master, from his sincere desire 
-*• of keeping up a good correspondence with 
his most Christian majesty, and the French nation, 
has for some time beheld, with concern, the con- 
dition into which that sovereign and nation have 
fallen. 

Notwithstanding the reality and the warmth of 
those sentiments. His Britannic Majesty has hither- 
to forborne in any manner to take part in their 
affairs ; in hopes, that the common interest of 
king and subjects would render all parties sensible 
of the necessity of settling their government, and 
their freedom, upon principles of moderation ; as 
the only means of securing permanence to both 
these blessings, as well as internal and external 
tranquillity, to the kingdom of France, and to all 
Europe. • 

His Britannick Majesty finds, to his great regret, 
that his hopes have not been realized. He finds, 

B ^ that 
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that, confilsions and disorders have rather increased 
than diminished, and that they now threaten to 
proceed to dangerous exti'emities. 

In this situation of things, the same regard to 
a neighbouring sovereign living in friendship with 
Great Britain, the same spirit of good-will to the 
kingdom of France, the same regard to the general 
tranquillity, which have caused him to view, with 
concern, the growth and continuance of the present 
disorders, have induced the king of Great Britain 
to interpose his good ofEccs towards a reconcile- 
ment of those unhappy differences. This His 
Majesty does with the most cordial regard to the 
good of all descriptions concerned, and with the 
most perfect sincerity, wholly removing from his 
royal mind, all memoiy of every circumstance 
which might impede him in the execution of a 
plan of benevolence which he has so much at 
heart. 

Ilis Majesty, having always thought it his greatest 
glory, that he rules over a people, perfectly and 
solidly, because soberly, rationally, and legally free, 
can never be supposed to proceed in offering thus 
his royal mediation, but with an unaffected desire, 
and full resolution, to consider the .settlement of a 
free constitution in France, as the very basis of any 
agreement between the sovereign and those of his 
subjects who are unhappily at variance with him ; 
to guarantee it to them, if it should be desired, in 

the 
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the most solemn and authentick manner^ and to do 
all that in him lies to procure the like guarantee 
from other powers. 

His Britannick Majest}'', in the same manner^ 
assures the most Christian king, that he knows 
too well, and values too highly, what is due to the 
dignity and rights of crowned heads, and to the 
implied faith of treaties which have always been 
made with the crown of France, ever to listen to 
any proposition by which that monarchy shall be 
despoiled of all its rights, so essential for th6 support 
of the consideration of the prince, and the concord 
and welfare of the people. 

If, unfortunately, a due attention should not be 
paid to these His Majesty’s benevolent and neigh- 
bourly offers, or, if any circumstances should pre- 
vent the most Christian king from acceding, (asHis 
Majesty has no doubt he is well disposed to do) to 
this healing mediation in favour of himself and all 
his subjects. His iMajesty has commanded ran to take 
leave of this court, as not conceiving it to be suit- 
able to the dignity of his crown, and to what he 
owes to his faithful people, any longer to keep a 
publick n]inister at the court of a sovereign who 
is not in possession of his own liberty. 
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FRENCH AFFAIRS, 
Sic, See. 


TN all our transactions witli France, and at all 
^ periods, we have treated with that state on the 
footing of a monarchy. Monarchy was considered 
in all the external relations of that kingdom with 
every power in Europe as its legal and constitu- 
tional government, and that in which alone its 
federal capacity was vested. 

It is not yet a year since Monsieur de Montmorin 
formally, and with as little re.spect as can be ima- 
gined to the king, and to all crowned heads, an- 
nounced a total revolution in that' country. He 
has informed the British ministry, that its frame of 
government is wholly altered ; that he is one of 
the ministers of the new system ; and, in effect, that 
the king is no longer his master (nor does he even 
call him such) but the Jirst of the ministet's,” in 
the new system. 


The 
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Accepuiice The secood notification was that of the king's 

of the con- . . . 

stitutiou ra- acceptance oi the new constitution ; accompanied 
with fanfaronades in the modem style of the French 
bureaus ; things which have much more the air and 
character of the saucy declamations of tlieir clubs, 
than the tone of regular office. 

It has not been very usual to notify to foreign 
courts any thing concerning the internal arrange- 
ments of any state. In the present case, the cir- 
cumstance of these two notifications, with the 
observations with which they arc attended, does 
not leave it in the choice 'of tlie sovereigns of 
Christendom to appear ignorant either of this 
French Revolution, or (what is more important) of 
its principles. 

We know, that, very soon after this manifesto of 
Monsieur de Montmorin, the king of France, in 
whose name it was made, found himself obliged to 
fly, with his whole family ; leaving behind him a 
declaration, in which he disavows and annuls that 
constitution, as having been the effect of force on 
his person and usurpation on his authority. It is 
equally notorious tiiat this unfortunate prince was, 
with many circumstances of insult and outrage, 
brought back prisoner, by a deputation of the pre- 
tended National Assembly, and afterwards sus- 
pended, by their anthority, from his government. 
Under equally notorious constraint, and under me- 
naces of total deposition, he has been compelled to 

accept 
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accept what they call a constitution} and to agree 
to whatever else the usurped power, which holds 
him in confinement, thinks proper to impose. 

His next brother, who had fled with him, and 
his tliird brother, who had fled before him, all the 
princes of his blood, who remained faithful to him, 
and the flower of his magistracy, his clergy, and 
his nobility, continue in foreign countries, protest- 
ing against all acts done by him in his present 
situation, on the grounds upon which he had him- 
self protested against them at the time of his flight ; 
with this addition, that they deny his very com- 
petence, (as on good grounds they may) to abro- 
gate the royalty, or the ancient constitutional or- 
ders of the kingdom. In this protest they are 
joined by three hundred of the late assembly itself, 
and, in efiect, by a great part of the French nation. 
The new government (so far as the people dare to 
disclose their sentiments) is disdained, I am per- 
suaded, by the greater number ; who, as M. de la 
Fayette complains, and as the truth is, have de- 
clined to take any share in the new elections to the 
National Assembly, either as candidates or electors. 

In this state of things (that is in the case of a 
divided kingdom) by* the law of nations. Great 
Britain, like every other power, is free to take any 
part she pleases. She may decline, with more or 


* See Vattd, h* >’>• c. 4. sect. 56. and b. iii. c. 18, sect. 

less 
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less formality, according to her discretion, to ac- 
knowledge this new system; or she may recognise 
it as a government f/e facto, setting aside all dis- 
cussion of its original legality, and considering the 
ancient monarchy as at an end. The law of nations 
leaves our court open to its choice. We have no 
direction but what is found in the well understood 
policy of the king and kingdom. 

This declaration of a nexo s])eries of government, 
on new principles, (such it professcis itself to be) 
is a real crisis in the politicks of Europe. The 
conduct, which prudence ought to dictate to Great 
llritain, will not depend (as hitherto our connexion 
or quarrel with other states has for some time de- 
pended) upon merely external relations ; but in a 
great measure also upon the system which we may 
think it right to adopt for the internal government 
of our own country. 

If it be our policy to assimilate our government 
to that of France, we ought to prepare for this 
change, by encouraging the schemes of authority 
established there. We ought to wink at the cap- 
tivity and deposition of a prince, with whom, if 
not in close alliance, we were in friendship. We 
ought to fall in with the ideas of Mons. Mont- 
morin’s circular manifesto ; and to do business of 
course with the functionaries who act under the 
new power, by which that king, to whom his 
majesty’s minister has been sent to reside, has been 

deposed 
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deposed and imprisoned. On that idea we ought 
also to withhold all sorts of direct or indirect coun- 
tenance from those who are treating in Germany 
for the re-establishment of the French monarchy 
and of the ancient orders of that state. This con- 
duct is suitable to this policy. 

The question is, whether this policy be suitable 
to the interests of the crown and subjects of Great 
Britain. Let us, therefore, a little consider the true 
nature and probable effects of the revolution which, 
in such a very unusual rnaiiner, has been twice 
diplomatically announced to his majesty. 

There have been many internal revolutions in ® 
the government of countries, both as to persons 
and forms, in which tlie neighbouring states have 
had little or no concern. Whatever the govern- 
ment might be with respect to those persons and 
those forms, the stationary interests of the nation 
concerned have most commonly influenced the 
new govermnents in the same iuanm;r in which 
they influenced the old ; and the revolution, turn- 
ing on matter of local grievance, or of local ac- 
commodation, did not extend beyond its terri- 
tory. 

The present Revolution in France seems to me Vaturc of 
to be quite of another character and description ; itevoiotiun. 
and to bear little resemblance or analogy to any of 
those which have been brought about in Europe, 
upon principles merely political. It is a revolu- 
tion of. doctrine and theoretick dogma. It has a 

much 
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much greater resemblance to those changes which 
have been made upon religious grounds, in which 
a spirit of proselytism makes an essential part. 

The last revolution of doctrine and theory which 
has happened in Europe, is the Reformation. It is 
not for my purpose to take any notice here of the 
merits of that revolution, but to state one only of 
its effects. 

That effect was to introduce other interests into 
all countries than those which arose from their 
locality and natural circumstances. ' The prin- 
ciple of the Reformation was such as, by its 
essence, could not be local or confined to the 
country in which it had its origin. For instance, 
the doctrine of “ Justifidttion by -faith or by 
works,” which was the original basis of the Refor- 
mation, could not have one of its alternatives true 
as to Germany, and false as to every other coun- 
try. Neither , are questions of theoretick truth 
and falsehood governed by circumstances any 
more than by places. On that occasion, therefore, 
the spirit of proselytism expanded itself with great 
elasticity upon all sides : and great divisions were 
every where the result. 

These divisions, however, in appearance merely 
dogmatick, soon became mixed with the political ; 
and their effects were rendered much more intense 
6om this combtuation. Europe was for a long 
time divided into two great factions, under the 
name of Catholick and Protestant, whidi not only 

often 
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often alienated state from state, but also divided 
almost every state within itself. The warm parties 
in each state were more affectionately attached to 
those of their own doctrinal interest in some other 
country, than to their fellow citizens, or to their 
natural government, when they or either of them 
happened to be of a different persuasion. These 
factions, wherever they prevailed, if they did.not 
absolutely destroy, at leastweakened and distracted 
the locality of patriotism. The public affections 
came to have other motives and other tfes. 

It would be to repeat the history of the two 
last centuries to exemplify the effects of this revo- 
lution. 

Although the princij^les to which it gave rise did 
not operate with a perfect regularity and constancy, 
they never wholly cet^ed to operate. Few wars 
were made, and few treaties were entered into, in - 
which tliey did not come in for some part. They 
gave a colour, a character, and direction, to all the 
politicks of Europe. 

These principles of internal as well as external v*- 
division and coalition are but just now extin- politick*, 
guished. But tltey, who will examine into the true 
character and genius of some late events, must be 
satisfied that other sources of faction, combining 
parties among the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries into one connexion, are opened, and that 
from these sources are likely to arise effects full as . 

important 
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important as those which had formerly arisen from 
the jarring interests of the religious sects. The 
intention of the several actors in the change in 
France is not a matter of doubt. It is very openly 
professed. 

In the modern world, before this time, there has 
been no instance of this spirit of general political 
faction, separated from religion, pervading several 
countries, and forming a principle of union be- 
tween the partisans in each. But the thing is not 
less in human nature. The ancient world has 
^mished a strong and striking instance of such a 
ground for faction, full as powerful and full as 
mischievous as our spirit of religious system had 
ever been ; exciting in all the states of Greece 
(European and Asiatick) the most violent animosi* 
ties, and the most cruel and bloody persecutions and 
proscriptions. These ancient factions in each com- 
monwealth of Greece connected themselves with 
those of the same description in some other states ; 
and secret cabals and publick alliances were carried 
on and made, not upon a conformity of general 
political interests, but for the support and aggran- 
dizement of the two leading states which headed 
the aristocratick and democratick factions. For, 
as in latter times, the king of Spain was at the head 
of a Catholick, and the king of Sweden of a Pro- 
testant interest, France, (though Catholick, acting 
subordinately to the latter,) in the like manner the 

Lacedemonians 
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Lacedemonians were every where at the head of 
the aristocmtick interests, and the. Atheniansit of 
the democratick. The two leading powers kept 
alive a constant cabal and conspiracy in every 
state, and the political dogmas concerning the 
constitution of a republick were the gjeat instru- 
ments by which these leading states chose to 
aggrandize themselves. Their choice was not 
unwise ; because the interest in opinions (merely 
as opinions, and without any experimental r|^r- 
ence to their effects} when once they take strong 
hold of the mind, become the most operative of 
all interests, and indeed very often supersede 
every other. • • 

1 might further exemplify the possibility of a 
political sentiment running through various states, 
and combining factions in them, from' the tiistory 
of the middle ages in the Guelfs and Ghibellines. 
These were political factions originally in favour of 
the emperor and the pope, with no mixture of 
religious dogmas : or if any thing religiously doc- 
trinal they had in them originally, it very soon 
disappeared ; as their first political objects disap- 
peared also, though the spirit remained. They 
became no more than 'names to distinguish fac- 
tions : but they were not the less powerful in their 
operatipn, when they had no direct point of doc- 
trine, ‘either religious oir civil, to assert. For a long 
time, however, those factions gave no small de- 
gree of influence to the foreign chiefs in every 
VOL. VII. C common- 
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commonwealtli in which they existed. I do not 
* mean to pursue further the track of these parties. 
I allude to this part of history only, as it 
furnishes an instance of that species of faction 
which broke the locality of public affections, 
and united descriptions of citizens mdre with 
strangers, than with their countrymen of different 
opinions. 

French fon. The political dogma, which, upon the new 
principle. Frdich system, is to unite the factions of different 
nations, is this, “ That the majority, told by 
** the head, of the taxable people in every coun- 
** try, is the perpetual, natural, unceasing, inde- 
“ f&sible sovereign; that this majority is per- 
** fectly master of the form, as well as the admi- 
“ nistration, of the state, and that the magistrates, 
“ under whatever names they are called^ are only 
functionaries to obey the orders, (general as 
** laws or particular as decrees) which that ma> 
jority may make ; that this is the only natural 
« government ; that all others are tyranny and 
usurpation.” 

Fnctieai ** In order to reduce this dogma into practice, the 
republicans in France, and their associates in other 
countries, make it always their business, and often 
their public profession, to destroy all traces of an- 
cient establishments, and to form a new common- 
wealth in each country, .upon the basis of the 
French Rights of Men. On the principle of these 
rights, they mean to institute in every country, 

and 
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.and, as it were, the germ of the whole, parochial 
governments, for. the purpose of what they ..call 
equal representation. From them is to grow, by 
some media, a general council and repres^tativb 
of all the parochial governments. In that repre- 
sentative is to be vested the whole national 
power ; totally abolishing hereditary name and 
office, levelling all conditions of men, (except 
where money must make a difference), breaking all 
connexion between territory and dignity, aand 
abolishing every species of nobility, gentry, and 
church establishments; all their priests, and all 
their magistrates, being only creatures of election, 
and pensioners at .will. * 

Knowing how opposite a permanent landed in- 
terest is to that scheme, they have resolved, and it 
is the g^eat drift of all their regulations, to reduce 
that description of men to a mere peasantry, for 
the sustenance of the towns, and to place the true 
effective government in cities, among the trades- 
men, bankers, t and voluntry clubs of bold^ pre- 
suming young persons ; advocates, attorn ies, no- 
taries, managers of newspapers, and those cabals 
of literary men, called academies. Their repub- 
lick is to have a first functionary, (as they call him) 
under the name of king, or not, as they think fit. 
This ofiicer, when such an officer is permitted, is/ 
however, neither in fact nor name, to be considered 
as sovereign, nor the people as his subjects. The very 
use of these appellations is offensive to their ears. 

c 2 This 
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This system, as it has first been realized, dogma-* 
tically, as well as practically, in France, makes 
^riiuna of prance the natural head of all factions formed on a 

the French ^ 

similar principle, wherever they may prevail, as 
much as Athens was the head^ and settled ally of 
^1 democratick factions, wherever they* existed. 
The other system has no head. 

This system has very many partisans in every 
eountiy in Europe, but particularly in England, 
where they are already formed into a body, cbm- 
prehending most of the dissenters of the three lead- 
ing denominations; to these are readily a^;re- 
gated' all who are dissenters in character, temper, 
and disposition, though not belonging to any 
their Congregations — that is, all the restless people 
’ who resemble them, of all ranks and all parties — 
Whigs, and even Tories — the whole racd^ of half- 
bred speculators ; — all the Atheists, Deists, and So- 
cinians ; — all those*who hate the clergy, and envy 
the nobility ; — a good -many among the monied 
people;— the East Indians almosfto a man, who 
cannot bear to find that their present importance 
dobs not bbar a proportion to their wealth. These 
latter have united themselves into one great, and, 
in my opinion, formidable club*, which, though 
now quiet, may be brought into action with con- 
siderable unanimi^ and force. 

*< Originally called the Bengal' Club ; but since opened to 
persons from the other presidencies, for the purpose of con- 
solidating die whole Indian interest. 


Formerly 
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Formerly few, except tlie ambitious great, or 
the desperate and indigent, were to be feared as 
instruments in revolutions What has happened 
in France teaches us, with many other &ing^ 
that there are more causes than have commonly 
been taken into our consideration, by which go^ 
vemment may be subverted. The monied men, 
merchants, principal tradesmen, and men of let* 
ters, (hitherto generally thought the peaceable and 
even timid part of society) are the chief actors in 
the French Revolution. But the fact is, that as 
money increases and circulates, and as the circu* 
lation of news, in politicks, and letters, becomes 
more and more didused, the persons who diffuse 
this, money, and this intelligence, become'^more 
and more important. This was not long undis* 
covered. Views of ambition were in France, for 
the first time, presented to these claves of men. 
Objects in the state, in the arr/fy, in the system of 
civil ofSces of every kind. Their eyes were daz.* 
zled with this new prospect. They were, as it 
were, electrified and made to lose the natural spirit 
of their situation. A bribe, great without example 
in the history of the world, was held out to them 
— the whole government of a very large king- 
dom. 

There are several who are persuaded that the Gnmndi ui 
same thing cannot happen in England, because 
here,, (they say) the occupations of merchants, imu "* 

c 3 tradesmen. 
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tradesmen, and manufacturers, are not held as 
degrading situations. I once thought that the low 
^timation in which commerce was held in France 
might be recl^oned amon^ t^ causes of the late 
Revolution ; and I am still of opinion, that the ex- 
clusive spirit of the French nobility did irritate the 
wealthy of other classes. But I found long since, 
that persons in trade and business were by no 
means despised in France in the manner 1 had 
been taught to believe. As to men of letters, they 
were so far from being despised or neglected, that 
there was no country, perhaps, in the universe, in 
which they were so highly esteemed, courted, ca- 
ressed, and even feared : tradesmen naturally were 
not so much sought in society (as not furnishing so 
largely to the fund of conversation as they do to the 
revenues of the state) but the latter description got 
forward every day. M, Bailly, who made himself 
the popular mayor on the rebellion of the Bastile, 
and is a jjjpncipal actor in the revolt, before the 
change, possessed a pension or office under the 
crown, of six hundred pounds English, a year; for 
that country, no contemptible provision ; and this 
he obtained solely as a man of letters, and on no 
other title. As to the monied men— whilst the 
monarchy continued, there is no doubt, that, 
merely as such, they did not enjoy the privileges of 
nobility, but nobility' was of so easy an acquisi- 
tion, that it was the fault or neglect of all of ^t 
• ^ description. 
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description, who did not obtain its privileges, for 
their lives at least, in virtue of office. It attached 
under the royal government to an innumerable 
. multitude of places, real and nominal, that wer# 
vendible; and such* nobility were as capable of 
every thing as their degree of influence or interest 
could make them, that is, as nobility of no con- 
siderable rank or copsequence. M. Necker, so far 
from being a French gentleman, was not so much 
as a Frenchman bom, and yet we all know the 
rank in which he stood on the day of the meeting 
of the states. 

As to the mere matter of estimation of the mer- Bfawwnt'i* 

iDtereit. 

cantile or any other class, this is regulated by opi- 
nion and prejudice. In England, a security against 
the envy of men in these classes is not so very com- ‘ 
plete as we may imagine. We must not impose 
upon ourselves. What institutions and manners 
together had done in France,' manners alone do 
here. It is the natural operation of things where 
there exists a crown, a court, splendid orders of 
knighthood, and an hereditary nobility ; — where 
there exists a fixed, permanent^ landed gentiy, 
continued in greatness and opulence by the law of 
primog^iture, and by a protection given to fa- 
mily settlements,; — where there exists a standing 
army and navy ; — where there exists a church esta- 
blishment, which bestqws pn learning and parts an 
interest combined with that of religion and the 

C i state ; 
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si&te ; — in a country where such things exist, 
wealth, new in its acquisition, and precarious in- 
its duration, can never rank first, even near 
the first ; though weaMi has its natural weight 
fbrther than as it is balanced and even prepon- 
derated amongst us as amongst other nations, by 
artificial institutions and opinions growing out of 
them. At no period in the history of England 
have so few peers been taken out of trade or from 
families newly created by commerce. In no pe- 
riod has so small a number of noble families en- 
tered into the counting-house. I can call to mind 
but one in all England, and his is of near fif^ 
years standing. Be that as it may, it appears plam 
to me, from my best observation, that envy and 
ambition may, by art, management, and disposition, 
be as much excited amongst these descriptions of 
men in England, as in any other country ; and 
that they are just as capable of acting a part in 
any great change. 

^grenof What direction the French spirit of proselytism 

Spirit— to* is likely to take, and in what order it is likely to 
prevail in' the several parts of Europe, it is not 
easy to deteJhiine. The seeds are sown almost 
every where, chiefly by newspap^ circulations, 
infinitely more efficacious and extensive than ever 
they were. And they are a more important instru- 
ment lhan generally is imagined. They are a 
part of the reading of all, they are the whole of 

the 
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the leading of the far greater number. There are 
.thirty of them in Paris alone. The language dif- 
fuses them |^>re widely than the English, though 
the English too are read. The writers of 

these papers, indeed, for the greater part, are eit^r 
unknown or in contempt, but they are like a battery 
in which the stroke of any one ball produces no 
great effect, but the amount of continual repetition 
is decisive. Let us only suffer any person to tell 
us his story, morning and evening, but for one 
twelvemonth, and he will become our master. 

All those countries in which several states are 
comprehended under some general geographical 
description, and loosely united by some federal 
constitution ; countries of which the members are 
small, and greatly diversified in their forms of 
government, and in the titles by which they are 
held — these countries, as it might be well expected, 
are the principal objects of their hopes ^d machi- 
nations. Of these, the chief are Germany and 
Switzerland : after them, Italy has its place as in 
circumstances somewhat similar. 

As to G^many, (in which, from their relation Gmmw;. 
to the emperour, I comprehended the Belgick pro- 
vinces) it appears to me to be from several cir- 
cumstances, internal and external, in a veiy critical 
situation, and the laws and liberties of the empire 
are by no means secure from the contagion of the 
Frendi doctrines and the effect of French intrigues ; 

or 
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or from the use which two of the greater German 
powers may make of a general derangement, Ip 
the general detriment. I do not Aay that the 
Frmich do not mean ta hestow on these German 
Whites liberties, knd laws too, after their mode; 
but those are not what have hitherto been .under- 
stood as the laws and liberties of the empire. 
Thesb exist and have always existed under the 
principles of feodal tenure and succession, under 
imperial constitutions, grants and concessions of 
sovereigns, family compacts and publick treaties, 
made under the sanction, and some of them gua- 
ranteed by the sovereign powers ^f other nations, 
and particularly the old government of France, 
the author and natural support of the treaty of 
Westphalia. 

In short, the Germanick body is a vast mass of 
heterogeneous states, held together by that hetero- 
geneous J^ody of old principles, which formed the 
publick law positive and doctrinal. The modem 
laws and liberties, which the new power in France 
proposes to introduce into Germany, and to sup- 
port with all its force, of intrigue aiyl of arms, is 
of a very different nature, utterly irreconcilable 
with the first, and indeed fundametally the re- 
verse of it : I mean the 7‘ights and liberties ^ the 
maUf the droU de Vkomme. That this doctrine 
has ma^e an amazing progress in Germany diere 
cannot be a shadow of doubt. They are infected 

by 
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by it along the whole course of the Rhine^ the 
Maese, the Moselle, and in the greater part of 
Suabia and Branconia. It is particularly prevalent 
amongst all the lower pec^e, chunphmen and laiOr 
in the dominions of the ecclesiastical electors. 1 $ 
is not easy to 6nd or to conceive governments more 
mild and indulgent than these church sovereignties ; 
but good government is as nothing when the rights 
of man take poSbession of the mind. Indeed the 
loose rein held over the people in these provinces 
must be considered as one cause of the facility 
with which they lend themselves tp any schemes of 
innovation, by ^ducing them to think lightly of 
their governments, and to judge of grievances, not 
by feeling, but, by imagination. 

It is in these electorates that the first impressions BsImcs of 

Geroiaay. 

of France are likely to be made, and if they suc- 
ceed, it is over with the Germanick body as it 
stands at present. A great revolution is preparing 
in Germany ; and a revolution, in my opinion, 
likely to be more decisive upon the general fate of 
nations than that of France itself; other than as 
in France is to be found the first source of all the 
principles which are in any way likely to distin- 
guish the troubles and convulsions of our age. If 
Europe does not conceive the independence, and 
the equilibrium of the empire to be in the veiy 
essence of the system of balanced power in Europe,, 
and if the scheme of publick law, or mass of laws. 

upon 
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upon which that independence and equilibnum are 
founded, be of no leading consequence aa they a|e 
preserved or destroyed, all the politicks of Europe 
for more than two centuries have been miserably 
erroneous. 

Pntstia and If the two gpreat leading powers of Germany 
«inp«oar. re^rd this danger (as apparently they 

do not) in the light in which it presents itself 
so naturally, it is because theyware powers too 
great to have a social interest. That sort of in< 
terest belongs only to those, whose state of weak- 
ness or mediocrity is such as to give them greater 
cause of apprehension from what may destroy 
them, than of hope from any thing by which they 
may be aggrandized. 

As long as those two princes are at variance, 
so long the liberties of Germany are safe. But, 
if ever they should so far understand one another, 
as to be persuaded that they have a more direct 
and more certi^inly defined interest in a propor- 
tioned, mutual aggrandizement, than in a reciprocal 
reduction, that is, if they come to think that they 
are more likely to be enriched by a division of 
spoil, than to be rendered secure by keeping to 
the old policy of preventing others from being 
spoiled by either of them, from that moment the 
liberties of Germany are no more. ^ 

That a junction of two in sucB a scheme is 
neither' impossible nor improbable, is evident 
from the partition of Poland in 1779> which was 

effected 
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effected liy such a junction as made the interpo- 
si|ion of other nations to prevent it, not easy. 

Their circumstances at that time hindered any 
other three states, or indeed any two, from taking 
measures in common to prevent it, though Fyance 
was at that time an existing power, an^ had not 
yet learned to act upon a system of politicks of 
her own invention. The geographical position of 
Poland was a great obstacle to any movements 
of France in opposition to this, at that time, 
unparalleled league. To my certain knowledge, 
if Great Britain had at that time been willing to 
concur in preventing the execution bf a project 
so dangerous in the example, even exhausted as 
France then was by the preceding war, and 
under a lazy and unenterprising prince, she would 
have at every risk taken an active part in this 
business. But a languor with regard to so remote 
an interest, and the principles and passions which 
were then strongly at work at home, were the 
causes why Great critain would not give Fiance 
any encouragement in such an enterprise. At that 
time, however, and with regard to that object, 
in my opinion, Great Britain and France had a 
common interest. 

But the position of Germany is not like that of 
Poland, with regard to France either for good or*'"'*®!^* 
for evil. If a^njunctjon between Prussia and 
the emperour should be formed for the purpose of 
secularizing and rendering hereditary the ecole> 

siastical 
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si«sti{al electorates and the bishoprick of Munster, 
for settling two of them on the children 
emperour, and uniting Cologne and Munster to 
the dominions of the king of Prussia on the 
Rhine, or if any other project of mutual aggran> 
dizement should be in prospect, and that, to 
facilitate such a scheme, the modem French 
should be permitted and encouraged to shake the 
internal and external security of these ecclesiastical 
electorates, Great Britain is so situated, that she 
could not with any effect set herself in opposition 
to such a design. Her principal arm, her marine, 
could here be of no sort of use. 

Sied^My the author of the treaty of Westphalia, 

by France, is the natural guardian of the independence and 
balance of Germany. Great Britain (to say 
nothing of the king’s concern as one of that 
august body) has a serious interest in preserving 
it ; but, except through the power of France, 
acting upon the common old principles of state 
policy, in the case we have supposed, she has no 
sort of means of supporting that interei^. It 
is always the interest of Great Britain that the 
power of France should be kept within the 
bounds of moderation. It is not her interest 
that that power should be wholly annihilated 
in the system of Europe. Though at one time 
trough France tlfe independence of Europe 
yraf endangered, it 'is, and ever was, through 
h^ alone that the common liberty of Germany 

can 
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can be secured against the single oi^the cou|j|>ined 
ambition of any other power. In truth, within 
this century the aggrandizement of other sovereign 
houses has been such that there has been a great 
change in the whole state of Europe ; and other 
nations as well as France may become objects of 
jealousy and apprehension. 

In this state of things,* a new principle of alii- 
ances and wars is opened. The treaty of West- 
phalia is, with France, an antiquated fable. The 
rights and liberties she was bound to maintain Are 
now a system of wrong and tyranny which she is 
bound to destroy. Her good and ill dispositions 
are shewn by the same means. To communicate 
peaceably the rights of men is the true mode of 
her shewing her friendship ; to force sovereigns to 
submit to those rights is her mode of hostility. 
So that either as friend or foe her whole scheme 
has been, and is, to throw the empire into con- 
fusion : and those statesmen, who follow the old 
routine of politicks, may see, in this general con- 
fusion, and in the danger of the lesset' princes, an 
occasion, as protectors or enemies, of connecting 
their territories to one or the other of the two 
great German powers. They do not take into 
consideration that the means which they encou- 
rs^e, as leading to the event they desire, will with 
certainty not dnly ravage alfft destroy the empire, 
but, if they should for a mioment seem to aggran- 
dize the two great houses, will also establish prin- 
ciples, 
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Ocnfv&. 

Satoj. 

Switiery 

land. 


ciple%;aBd confirm tempers amongst the people, 
which will preclude the two sovereigns {rom.)||e 
possibility of holding what they acquire, or evra 
the dominions which they have inherited. It is 
on the side of the ecclesiastical electorates that the 
dykes, raised to support the German liberty, first 
will give way. 

The French have begiih their general operations 
by seizing upon those territories of the Pope, the 
situation of which was the most inviting to the 
enterprise. Their method of doing it was by 
exciting sedition and spreading massacre and 
desolation through these unfortunate places, and 
then, under an idea of kindness and protection, 
bringing forward an antiquated title of the crown 
of France, and annexing Avignon and the two 
cities of the Comtat with their territory to the 
French republick. They have made an attempt 
on Geneva, in which they very narrowly failed 
of success. It is known that they hold out from 
time to time the idea of uniting .all the other 
provinces of which Gaul was anciently composed, 
including Savoy on the' other side, and on this side 
bounding themselves by the Rhine. 

As to Switzerland, it is a country t^hose long 
union, rather than its possible division, is the matter 
of wonder. Here I know they entertain very 
sanguine hopes. T^ aggregation to FVance of 
'tfhejiemocratidk Swiss^republicks> appears to them 
to be a work half done by their very form ; and 

it 
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it might seem to them radier an increase *of im> 
Ifortance to these little commonwealths, than a 
derogation from their independency, or a change in - 
the manner of their government. Upon any quar- 
rel amongst the cantons, nothing is more likely 
than such hn event. As to the aristocratick re- 
publicks, the general clamour and hatred which 
the French excite against the very name, (and with 
more facility and success than against monarchs) 
and the utter, impossibility of their government 
making any sort of resistance against an insurrec- 
tion, where they have no troops, and the people 
are all armed and trained, render their hopes, in 
that quarter, far indeed from unfounded. It is 
certain that the republic of Berne thinks itself 
obliged to a vigilance next to hostile, and to im- 
prison or expel all the French whom it finds in its . 
territories. But indeed those aristocracies, which 
comprehend whatever is considerable, wealthy, 
and valuable, in Switzerland, do now so wholly de- 
pend upon opinion, and the humour of their mul- 
titude, that the lightest puff of wind is sufEcient to Slwunty 
blow them down. If France, under its ancient 
regimen, and upon the ancient principles of po- 
licy, wa$ the support of the Germanick constitu- 
tion, it was much more so o^ that of Switzerland, 
which almost from the very^origin of that confe- 
deracy rested upon the*closeness of its connexion 
with France, on which the Swiss Cantons wholly 
VOL. VII. D • reposed. 
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reposed themselves for the preservation of the 
parts of their body in their respective rights 
permanent forms, as well as for the maintenances 
all in their general independency. 

Switzerland and Germany are the first objects of 
the new French politicians. When I Contemplate 
what they have done at home, which is in effect 
little less than an amazing conquest wrought by a 
change of opinion, in a great part (to be sure far 
from altogether) very sudden, I cannot help letting 
my thoughts run along with their designs, and, 
without attending to geographical order, consider- 
ing the other states of Europe so far as they may be 
anyway affected by this astonishing Revolution. If 
early steps are not taken in some way or other to 
prevent the spreading of this influence, 1 scarcely 
think any of them perfectly secure. 

Italy. Italy is divided, as Germany and Switzerland 
are, into many smaller states, and with some con- 
siderable diversity as to forms of Government ; but 
as these divisions and varieties in Italy are not so 
considerable, so neither do I think the danger al- 
together so imminent there as in Germany and 
Switzerland. Savoy I know that the French con- 
sider as in a very hopeful way, and 1 believe not at 

Lombardy. without reason. They view it as an old mem- 
ber of the kingdom of France which maybe easily 
re-united in the man^r, and on the principles of 
th^^-union of Avignon. This country conunu- 
* nicates 
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vicates with Piedmont ; and as the king of Sardi- 

i’s dominions were long the key of Italy, and as 
■tchlong regarded by France, whilst^rance acted 
on her old maxims, and with views on Italy ; so, . 
in this new French empire of sedition, if once she 
gets that key into her hands, she can easily lay 
open the barrier which hinders the entrance of 
her present politicks into that inviting region. 
Milan, I am sure, nourishes great disquiets — and, 
if Milan should stir, no part of Lombardy is 
secure to the present possessors — whether the 
Venetian or the Aqstrian. Genoa is closely 
connected with France. 

The first prince of the house of Bourbon has Bourbon 
been obliged to give himself up entirely to theFti"^ 
new system, and to pretend even to propagate it 
with all zeal ; at least that club of intrig^iers who 
assemble at the Feuillans, and whose cabinet meets 
at Madame de Stahl's, and makes and directs all the 
ministers, is the real executive government of 
France. The emperour is perfectly in concert, 
and they will not long suffer any prince of the 
House of Bourbon to keep by force the French 
emissaries out of their dmninions ; nor whilst 
France has a commerce widi them, especially 
through Marseilles, (the hottest focus of sedition in 
France) will it be long possible to prevent the inter* 
course tn* the efiPects. • 

JVaples* has an old, inveterate disposition tt&'e* 
publicanism, and (however for some time past 
. . P 2 quiet) 
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quiet) is as liable to explosion as its ow6 Vesuvius. 
Sicily, I think, has these dispositions in full at. 
strong a degree. In neither of these countries 
exists any thing which very well deserves the name 
of government or exact police. 

^ states of the church, notwithstanding 

their strictness in banishing the French out of 
that country, there are not wanting the seeds of a 
revolution. The spirit of nepotism prevails there 
nearly as strong as ever. Every Pope of course 
is to give origin or restoration to a great family^ 
by the means of large dpnations. The foreign 
revenues have long been g^dually on the de- 
cline, and seem now- in a manner dried up. To 
supply this defect the resource of vexatious and 
impolitic jobbing at home, if any thing, is rather 
increased than lessened. Various well intended 
but ill understood practices, some of them existing, 
in their spirit at least, from the time of die old 
Roman empire, still prevail ; and that government 
is as blindly attached to old, abusive customs, as 
others are wildly disposed to all sorts of innova- 
tions and experiments. These abuses were less 
felt whilst the Pontificate drew riches from abroad, 
which in some measure counterbalanced the 
evils of their remiss and jobbish government at 
home. But now it can subsist only on the re- 
sources of domestick .panagement ; and abuses in 
that' management of course will be more intimately 
and more severely felt. 


In 
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In the midst of the apparently torpid languor of 
.^e ecclesiastical state, those, who have had oppor* 
tunity' of a near observation, have seen a little rip- 
pling in that smooth water, which indicates some- 
thing alive under it. ' There is, in the ecclesiastical 
state, a personage who seems capable of acting (but 
with more force and steadiness) the part of the 
tribune Rienzi. The people, once inflamed, will 
not be destitute of a leader. They have such an 
one already in the Cardinal or Archbishop Btion 
Campagna. He is, of all men, if I am not ill in- 
formed, the most turbulent, seditious, intriguing, 
bold and desperate. He is not at all made for a 
Roman of the present day. 1 think he lately held 
tlie first office of their state, that of great cham- 
berlain, which is equivalent to high treasurer. At 
present he is out of employment, and in disgrace. 
If he should be elected Pope, or even come to have 
any weight with a new Pope, he will infallibly 
conjure up a democratic spirit in that country. 
He may indeed be able to effect it without these 
advantages. The next interregnum will probably 
shew more of him. There may be others of the 
same character, who have not come to my know- 
ledge. This much is certain, that the Roman 
people, if once the blind reverence they bear to the 
sanctity of the Pope, which is their only bridle, 
should relax, are naturally turbulent ferocious, 
and headlong, whilst the police is defective; and 

» 3 the 
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the government feeble and resourceless beyond till 
imt^ination. : 

Spain. tQ Spain, it is a nerveless country. It does 

not possess the use, it only suffers the abused of a 
nobility. For some time, and' even before the set> 
tlement of the Bourbon dynasty, that body has 
been systematically lowered, and rendered incapa- 
ble by exclusion, and for incapacity excluded from 
affairs. In this circle the body is in a manner an- 
nihilated — and so little means have they of any 
weighty exertion either to controul or to support 
the crown, that if they at all interfere, it is only 
by abetting desperate and mobbish insurrections, 
like that at Madrid, which drove Squillace from 
his place. Florida Blanca is a creature of ofEce, 
and has little connexion, and no sympathy with 
that body. 

As to the clergy, they are the only thing in 
Spain that looks like an independent order, and 
they are kept in some respect by the Inquisition, 
the sole but unhappy resource of public tranquil- 
lity and order now remaining in Spain.' As in 
Venice, it is become mostly an engine of state, 
which indeed to a degree it has always been in 
Spain. It wars no longer with Jews and^ereticks ; 
it has no such war to carry on. Its great object 
is to keep atheistic and republican doctrines from 
making their way in kingdom* No. French 
book upon any subjecFimn entei' there which does, 

not 
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not contain such matter. In Spain, the clergy are 
moment from their influence, but at the same 
time with the envy and jealousy that attend great 
riches and power. Though the crown has by ma- 
nagement with the Pope got a very great share 
of the ecclesiastical revenues into its own hands, 
much still remains to them. There will always be 
about that court those who look out to a farther 
division of the church property as a resource; 
and to be obtained by shorter methods, t\^an 
those of negotiations with the clergy and tireir 
chief. But at present I tliink it likely that they 
will stop, lest the business should be taken out of 
their hands : and lest that body, in which remains 
the only life that exists in Spain, and is not a fever, 
may with their property lose all the influence ne- 
cessary to preserve the monarchy, or, beingpoor and 
despesate, may employ whatever influence remains 
to them as active agents in its destruction. 

The Castilians have stitl remaining a good deal CmiU* dif . 
of their old character, their gravidad, lealdad, and cauioou* 
il timor de Dios; but that character neither is, nor 
ever was, exactly true, except of the Castilians 
only. The several kingdoms, which compose Spain, 
have, perhi^, some features which run through 
the whole ; but they are in many particulars as 
difierent as nations who go by different names : 
the Catalans, for instailc^j^md the Atragonians 
too, in a great measure miVe the spirit of the 
Miquelets, and much more of republicanism than 

i >4 of 
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of an attachment to royalty. They are more' in 
the way of trade and intercourse with France; and, 
upon the least internal movement, will disclose and 
probably let loose a spirit that may throw the whole 
Spanish monarchy into convulsions. 

It is a melancholy reflection that the spirit of 
melioration which has been going on in that part 
of Europe, more or less during this century, and 
the various schemes very lately on foot for further 
advancement, are all put a stop to at once. Re- 
formation certainly is nearly connected with inno- 
vation — and, where that latter comes in for too 
large a share, those who undertake to improve their 
country may risk their own safety. In times where 
the correction, which includes the confession, of an 
abuse, is turned to criminate the authority which 
has long suffered it, rather than to honour those 
who would amend it, (which is the spirit nf this 
malignant French distemper) every step out of the 
common course becomes critical, and renders it a 
task full of peril for princes of moderate talents to 
engage in great undertakings. At present the only 
safely of Spain is the old national hatred to the 
French. * How far that can be depended upon, if 
any great ferments should be excitet^ it is impos- 
sible to say. 

As to Portugal, she is out of the high road of 
these politicks — I'sh^l, therefore, not divert my 
thoughts that way ; but return again to the North 
of Europe, which at present seems the part most 

interested. 
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interested, and there it appears to me that the 
.^^rench speculation on the northern countries 
may be valued in the following, or some such 
manner. 

Denmark and Norway do not appear to fur- Dennink. 
pish any of the materials of a democratick revo- 
lution, or the dispositions to it. Denmark can 
only be consequentially affected by any thing 
done in France ; but of Sweden I think quite 
otherwise. The present power in Sweden is tbo Streden. 
new a system, and too green,' and too sore, from 
its late revolution, to be considered as perfectly 
assured. The king by his astonishing activi^, 
his boldness, his decision, his ready versatility, 
and by rousing and employing the old military 
spirit of Sweden, keeps up the top with continual 
agitation and lashing. The moment it ceases to 
’spinir the royalty is a dead bit of box. "When- 
ever Sweden is quiet externally for some time, 
there is great danger that all the republican 
elements she contains will be animated by the 
new French spirit, and of this I believe the king ■ ^ 
is very sensible. 

The Russian Government is of alF others thesuimk 
most liable to be subverted by military seditions, 
by court conspiracies, and sometimes by headlong 
rebellions of -the people, such as the turbinating 
movement of Pugatebef. ^.^It is not quite so pro- 
bable that in any of these changes the spirit of 
system may mingle in the manner It has done in 

France. 
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Poland. 


Saxony. 


France. The Muscovites' are no great speculators 
— ^but 1 should not much rely on their oninqiiisi> 
tive disposition, if any of their ordinary motives 
to sedition should arise. The little catechism of 
the rights of men is soon learned ; and the infe- 
rences are in the passions. <* 

Poland, from one cause or other, is always un- 
quiet. The new constitution only serves to supply 
that restless people with new means, at least new 
modes of cherishing their turbulent disposition. 

. The bottom of the character is the same. It is a 
great question, whether the joining that crown 
with the electorate of Saxony will contribute 
most to strengthen the royal authority of Poland, 
or to shake the ducal in Saxony. The elector 
is a Gatholick ; the people of Saxony are, six 
sevenths at the very least, Protestants. He mutt 
continue a Gatholick, according to the Polish law,' 
if he accepts that crown. The pride of the 
Saxons, formerly flattered by having a crown in 
the house of their prince, though an honour 
which cost them dear; the German probity, 
fidelity and loyalty ; the height of the constitution 
of the empire under the treaty of Westphalia; 
the good temper and good nature of the princes 
of the house of Saxony ; had formerly removed 
from the people all apprehension with regard to 
their rdigion, and kept them peifectly qpiet, 
obedient, had even afiectionate. The seven years 
war made some change in the minds of the 
’ * Saxomf. 
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Saxons. They did not, 1 believe, re^et the loss 
0 )f what might be considered almost as the succes- 
sion to the crown of Poland, the possession of 
which, by annexing them to a foreign interest, had 
often obliged them to act an arduous par^ towards 
the support of which that foreign interest afforded 
no proportionable strength. In this very delicate 
situation of their political interests, the speculations 
of the French and German economists, and the 
cabals, and the secret, as well as publick doctrines 
of the illuminatenorden and free masons, have 
made a considerable progress in that country; 
and a turbulent spirit under colour of religion, but 
in reality eurising from the French rights of man, 
has already shewn itself^ and is ready on every 
occasion to blaze out. 

The present elector is a prince of a safe and 
quiet temper, of g^eat prudence, and goodness. 
He knows, that, in the actual state of things, not the 
power and respect belonging to sovereigns, but 
their very existence depends on a reasonable fruga- 
lity. It is very certain that not one sovereign in 
Europe can either promis# for the continuance of 
his authority in a state of indigence ahd insol- 
vency, or dares to venture on a new imposition to 
relieve himself Without abandoning wholly the 
aimient magnificence of his court, the elector has 
conducted his affairs with infinitely more economy, 
than any of his predecessors, so as to restore hi# 
finances beyond what was thought possible firom 

♦ * the 
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the state in which the seven years war had left 
Saxony. Saxony, during the whole of that dread- 
ful period having been in the hands of an exas- 
perated enemy, rigorous by resentment, by nature 
and^ by necessity, was obliged to bear in a manner 
the whole burden of the war; in the intervals 
when their allies prevailed, the inhabitants of that 
country were not better treated. 

The moderation and prudence of the present 
elector, in my opinion, rather perhaps respites the 
trouble.s than secures the peace of the electorate. 
The offer of the succession to the crown of Poland 
is truly critical, whether- he accepts, or whether 
he declines it. If the states will consent to his 
acceptance, it will add to the difficulties, already 
great, of his situation between the king of Prussia 
and the Emperour. But these thoughts lead me 
too far, when 1 mean to speak only of the inte- 
, riour condition of these princes. It has always 
however some necessary connexion with their 
foreign politicks. 

With regard to Holland, and the ruling party 
there, I do not think it* at all tainted, or likely to 
be so except by fear ; or that it is likely to be 
misled unless indirectly and circuitously. But the 
predominant party in Holland is not Holland. 
The suppressed faction, though suppressed, exists. 
Under the ashes, the embers of the late commo- 
tions are still warm.. The anti-orange party has 
from the day of its origin been French, though 

alienafod 
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alienated in some degree for some time, through 
th^ pride and folly of Louis the Fourteenth. It 
will ever hanker after a French connexion ; and 
now that the internal government in France has 
been assimilated in so considerable a degree to that 
which the immoderate republicans began so very 
lately to introduce into Holland, their connexion, 
as still more natural, will be more desired. I do 
not well understand the present exterior politicks 
of the Stadtholder, nor the treaty into which Ae 
newspaper^ say he has entered for the states with 
the emperour. But the emperour’s own politicks 
with regard to the Netherlands seem to me to be 
exactly calculated to answer the purpose of the 
French revolutionists. He endeavours to crush 
the aristocratick party — and to nourish one in. 
avowed connexion with the most furious demo- 
cratists in France. 

These provinces in which the French game ia^ 
so well played, they consider as part of the old 
French empire : certainly they were amongst the 
oldest parts of it. These they think very well 
situated, as their party i§ well-disposed to a re- 
union. As to the greater nations, they do not 
aim at makingjs direct conquest of them, but by 
disturbing them through a propagation of their 
principles, they hope to weaken, as they will 
weaken them, and to keep them in perpetual alarm' 
and agitation, and thus render all their efforts 

' against 
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against them utterly impracticable, whilst they 
extend the dominion of their sovereign anarchy on 
all sides. 

England. As to England, there may be some apprehension 
from vicinity, from constant communication, and 
frofii the very name of liberty, which, as it ought 
to be very dear to us, in its worsjt abuses, carries 
something seductive. It is the abuse of the first 
and best of the objects which we cherish. I know 
that many, who , sufficiently dislike the system of 
France, have yet no apprehension of itt prevalence 
here. 1 say nothing to the ground of this security 
in the attachment of the people to their constitu- 
tion, and their satisfaction in the discreet portion . 
of liberty which it measures out to them. Upon 
this I have said all I have to say, in the appeal I 
have published. That security is something, and 
not inconsiderable. But if a storm arises I should 
^not much rely upon it. 

oujfction There are other views of things which may be 

t^he'Jrench ^ perfect (though in my opinion a 

vyateof. dclusive) assurance of our own security. The first 

of tliese is from the weakness and ricketty nature 
of the new system in the place of its first forma- 
tion. It is thought that the mons^' of a common- 
wealth cannot possibly live — ^that at any rate the 
ill contrivance of their fabrick will make it fall in 
* pieces of itself — that the .^ssembly must be bank- 
rupt, and that this bankruptcy will totally destroy 

that 
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^at system, from the contagidn of which appre> 
hetmaiona are entertained. 

For my part I have long thought that one great 
cause of the stability of this wretched scheme of 
things in France was an opinion that it could, not 
stand ; and, therefore, that all external measures 
to destroy it were wholly useless. 

As to the bankruptcy, that event has happened Bankrupt* 
long ago, as much as it is ever likely to happen. 

As soon as a nation compels a creditor, to take 
paper currency in discharge of his debt, there is a 
bankruptcy. The compulsory paper has in some 
degree answered ; not because there was a surplus 
from church lands, but because faith has not been 
kept with the clergy. As to the holders of the 
old funds, to them the payments will be dilatory, 
but they will be made, and whatever may be the 
discount on paper, whilst paper is taken, paper will 
be issued. * * 

As to the rest, they have shot out three branches RcMuicea. 
of revenue to supply all those which they have de- 
stroyed, that is, the Universal Register of all Trans- 
actions^ the heavy and universal Stamp Duty, and 
the new Territorial Impost, levied chiefly on the 
reduced estates, of the gentlemen. These branches 
of the revenue, especially as they take assignats in 
payment, answer their purpose in a considerable 
degree, and keep up the credit of their paper ; for 
as they receive it in their treasury, it is in realify 

funded 
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-funded upon all their taxes and future resources 
of all kinds, as well as upon the church estates. As 
this paper is become in a manner the only visible 
maintenance of the whole people, the dread of a 
bankruptcy is more apparently connected with the 
delay of a counter-revolution, than with the dura- 
tion of this republick ; because theanterest^of the 
new republick manifestly leans upon it; and, in 
my opinion, the counter-revolution cannot exist 
along with it. The above three projects ruined 
some ministers under the old government, merely 
for having conceived them. They are the salvation 
of the present rulers. 

As the Assembly has laid a most unsparing and 
cruel hand on all men who have lived by the 
bounty, the justice, or the abuses, of the old govern- 
ment, they have lessened many expences. The 
royal establishment, though excessively and ridicu- 
lously great for their scheme of things, is reduced 
at least one half ; the estates of the king’s brothers, 
which under the ancient government had been in 
truth royal revenues, go to the general stock of^the 
confiscation ; and as to the crown lands, though, 
under the monarchy, they never yielded two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand a year, by many they are 
thought at least worth three times as much. 

As to the ecclesiastical charge, whether as a 
compensation for losses, or a provision for religion, 
of which they made at first a g^eat parade, and 

entered 
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entered into a solemn engagement in favour of it,* 
it was estimated at a much larger sum than they 
could expect from the church property, movable 
or immovable: they are completely bankrupt as 
to that article. It is just what they wish ; and it 
is not productive of any serious inconvenience. 

The non-paynibnt produces discontent and occa- 
sional sedition ; but is only by fits and spasms, 
and amongst the country people who are of no 
consequence. These seditions furnish new pretexts 
for non-payment to the church establishment, and 
help the Assembly wholly to get rid of the clergy, 
and indeed of any form of religion, which is not 
only their real, but avowed object. 

They are embarrassed indeed in the highest de- Wtat of 
gree, but not wholly resourceless. They are with- wppSdT 
out the species of money. Circulation of money 
is a great convenience, but a substitute for it may 
be found. Whilst the great objects of production 
and consumption, corn, cattle, wine, and the like, 
exist in a country, the means of giving them circu- 
latiqi^ with more or less convenience, cannot be 
wholly wanting. The great confiscation of the 
church and of the crown lands, and of the appen- 
dages of the princes, for the purchase of all which 
their paper is always received at par, gives means 
of continually destroying and continually creat- 
ing, and this perpetual destruction and renovation 
feeds the speculative market, and prevents, and 
vot. VII. E wiU 
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* will prevent, till that fund of confiscation begins 
to fail, a total depreciation. 

Monted to. But all consideration of public credit in France 
neccMary is of little avaU at present. The action indeed 

to them. .-i. •' 

of the monied interest was of absolute necessi^ at 
the beginning of this Revolution \ but the French 
republick can stand without any^sistance from 
that description of men, which, as things are 
now circumstanced, rather stands in need of as- 
sistance itself from the power which alone sub> 
stantially exists in France; I mean th| several 
districts and municipal republicks, and the several 
clubs which direct all their affairs and appoint all 
their magistrates. This is the power now para- 
mount to every thing, even to the Assembly itself 
called National, and that to which tribunals, priest- 
hood, laws, finances, and both descriptions of mili- 
tary power are wholly subservient, so far as the 
military power of either description yields obedience 
to any name of authority. 

The world of contingency and political com- 
bination is much larger than we are apt t^ ima- 
gine. We never^ can say what may, or may not 
happen, without a view to all the actual circum- 
stances. Experience, upon other data than those, 
is of all things the most delusive. Prudence in 
new cases can do nothing on grounds of retrospect 
A constant vigilance and attention to the train 
of things as they successively emerge, and to act 
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what they direct, are the only sure courses. 

Ihe physician that let blood, and by blood>let* 
ting cured one kind of plague, in the next added 
to its ravages. That power goes with property is 
not universally true, and the idea that the operaticm 
of it is certain and invariable may mislead us very 
fatally. 

Whoever will take an accurate view of the ^ 

paratod 

state of those republicks, and of the composition of from pro- 
the present Assembly deputed by them (in which 
Assembly there are not quite fifty persons pos* 
sessed of an income amounting to 100/. sterling 
yearly) must discern clearly, that the poUtical and 
civil power of France is wholly separated from 
its property of every description; and of course 
that neither the landed nor the monied interest 
possesses the smallest weight or consideration in the 
direction of any publick Concern. The whole 
kingdom is directed by the refuse of its chicane, 
with the aid of the bustling, presumptuous young 
clerks of counting-houses and shops, and some in- 
termixture of young gentlemen of the same cha^ 
racter in the several towns. The rich peasants are 
bribed with church lands ; and the poorer of that 
description are, and can be, counted for nothing. 

They may rise in ferocious, ill-directed tumults— 
but they can only disgrace themselves and signalize 
the triumph of their adversaries. 

The indy active citizens, that is, the above de-xstetof 
scriptions, are all concerned in intrigue respecting 

X S the 
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the yarious objects in their local or their general 
government. The rota, 'which the French have 
established for their National Assembly, holds out 
the highest objlucts of ambition to such 'vast mul- 
titudes as, in an unexampled measure, to widen the 
bottom of a new species of interest merely po> 
litical, and wholly unconnected with birth or 
property. This scheme of a rota, though it en- 
feebles the state, considered as one solid body, and 
indeed wholly disables it from acting as such, gives 
a great, aA equal, and a difiusive strength . to the 
democratick scheme. Seven hundred and fifty 
people, every two years raised to the supreme 
power, has already produced at least fifteen hun- 
dred bold, acting politicians ; a great number for 
even so great a country as France. These men 
never will quietly settle in ordinary occupations, 
nor submit to any scheme which must reduce 
them to an entirely private condition, or to the 
exercise of a steady, peaceful, but obscure and 
unimportant industry. Whilst they sit in the As- 
sembly they are denied offices of trust and profit 
— but their short duration makes this no restraint 
— during their probation and apprenticeship they 
are all salaried with an income to the greatest part 
of them immense; and, after th^y have passed the 
novitiate, those who take any sort of lead are placed 
in very lucrative offices, according to their influence 
and credit, or appoint those who divide their profits 
with them. 


This 
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'This supply of recruits to the corps of the 
highest civil ambition goes on with a -regular 
progression. In very few years it must amount 
to many thousands. These, 'hoitever, will be as 
nothing in comparison to the multitude of muni- 
cipal officers, and officers of district and depart- 
ment, of all sorts, who have tasted of power and 
profit, and who hunger for the periodical return 
of the meal. To these needy agitators, the glory 
of the state, the general wealth and prosperity 
of the nation, and the rise or fall of public cre- 
dit, are as dreams ; nor have arguments deduced 
from these topicks any sort of weight with them. 

The indifference with which the Assembly regards 
the state of their colonies, the only valuable part 
of the French commerce, is a full proof how little 
they are likely to be affected by any thing but the 
selfish game of their own ambition, now univer- 
sally diffused. 

It is true, amidst all these turbulent means of impractica- 
security to their system, very great discontents 
every where prevail. But they only produce mi- 
sery to those who nurse them at home, or exile, 
beggar)^ and in the end confiscation, to those 
who are so impatient as to remove from them. 

Bach municipal republick has a committee, ' or 
something in the nature of a committee of research. 

In these petty republicks the tyranny is so near 
its object, that it becomes instantly acquainted 
with every act of every man. It stifles conspiracy 

£ 3 
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io its very first movements. Their power id ttb- 
solute and uncontroulable. No stand can b4 
made against it. These republicks are besides so 
disconnected, tlmt very little intelligence of what 
happens in them is to be obtained, beyond their 
own bounds, except by the means of their clubs, 
who keep up a constant correspondence, and who 
give what colour they please to such facts as th^ 
choose to communicate out of the track of their 
correspondence. They all have some sort of 
communication, just as much or as little as tbey 
please, with the centre. By this confinement' of 
all communication to the ruling faction, any com- 
bination, grounded on the abuses and discon- 
tents in one, scarcely can reach the other. There 
is not one man, in any one place, to head them. 
The old government had so much abstracted the 
nobility' from the cultivation of provincial inte- 
rest, that no man in France exists, whose power, 
credit, or consequence, extends to two districts, or 
who is capable of uniting them in any design, even 
if any man could assemble ten men together, 
without being sure of a speedy lodging in a prison. 
One must not judge of the state of Fr|mce by 
what has been observed elsewhere. It does not 
in the least resemble any other country. Analogi- 
cal reasoning from history or from recent expe- 
rience in other places is wholly delusive. 

In my opinion there never was seen so strong a 
government internally as that of the French muni- 
cipalities. 
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■cipalities. If ever any rebelU<Hi can arise against 
tbe present system, it must begin, where the Revo- 
lution which gave birth to it did, at the capital. 
Paris is the only place in which ,t|^ere is the least 
freedom of intercourse. But even there, so many 
servants as any man has, so many spies, and irre- 
' concilable domestick enemies. 

But that place being the chief seat of the power Gei 
and intelligence of the ruling faction, and the place Uve 
of occasional resort for their fiercest spirits, even 
there a revolution is not likely to have any<thing to 
feed it. The leaders of the aristocratick parly have 
been, drawn out of the kingdom by order of the 
princes, on the hopes held out by the emperour and 
the king of Prussia at Pilnitz; and as to the demo- 
cratick factions in Paris, amongst them there are no 
leaders possessed of an influence for any other pur- 
pose but that of maintaining the present state of 
things. The moment they are seen to warp, they 
are reduced to nothing. They have no attached 
army — ^no party that is at all personal. 

It is not to be imagined because a political 
system is, under certain aspects, very unwise in its 
contrivance, and very mischievous in its eflects, 
that it therefore can have no long duration. Its 
veiy defects may tend to its stability, because they 
are agreeable to its nature. The very faults in the 
constitution of Poland made it last; the veto 
which destroyed all its energy preserved its life. 

E i What 
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What can be conceived so monstrous as the 
republ^ck of Algiers? and that no less strange 
republick of the Mamalukes in Egypt? They are 
of the worst foi'm imaginable, and exercised in the 
worst manner, yet they have existed as a nuisance 
on the earth for several hundred years. 

From all these considerations, and many more 
that crowd upon me, three conclusions have long 
since arisen in my mind — 

Concinumu. Fifst, that no counter-revolution is to be expected 

in France, from internal causes solely. 

Secondly, that the longer the present system 
exists, the greater will be its strength ; the greater 
its power to destroy discontents at home, and to 
resist all foreign attempts in favour of these dis- 
contents. 

Thirdly, that as long as it exists in France, it 
will be the interest of the managers there, and it is 
in the very essence of their plan, to disturb and dis- 
tract all other governments, and their endless suc- 
cession of restless politicians will continually stimu- 
late them to new attempts. 

ofpi^e^ Princes are generally sensible that this is their 

defemiTe commou cause; and two of them have made a 

Fiaoi» 

publick declaration of their opinion to this effect. 
Against this common danger, some of them, such 
as the king of Spain, the king of Sardinia, and the 
republick of Berne, are 'very diligent in using 
defensive measures. 


If 
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If they were to guard against an invasion from 
France, the merits of this plan of a merely jiefen- 
sive resistance might be supported by plausible 
topicks; but as the attack does not pperate against 
these countries externally, but by an internal cor> 
ruption (a sort of dry rot) ; they, who pursue this 
merely defensive plan, against a danger which the 
plan itself supposes to be serious, cannot possibly 
escape it. For it is in the nature of all defensive 
measures to be sharp and vigorous under the im- 
pressions of the first alarm, and to relax by degrees; 
until at length the danger, by not operating in- 
stantly, comes to appear as a false alarm ; so much 
so that the next menacing appearance will look less 
formidable, and will be less provided against. But 
to those who are on the offensive it is not neces- 
sary to be always alert. Possibly it is more their 
interest not to be so. For their unforeseen attacks 
contribute to their success. 

In the mean time a system of French conspiracy The Fnndi 

• • • 1 • mi • how 

18 gaining ground in every country. This system compoMii. 
happening to be founded on principles the most 
delusive indeed, but the most flattering to the . 
natural propensities of the unthinking multitude, 
and to the speculations of all those who think, 
without thinking very profoundly, must daily 
extend its influence. A predominant inclination 
towards it appears in dl those who have no reli- 
gion, wh^n otherwise their disposition leads them 

to 
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be advocates even for despotismi. Hence Hume, 
though I cannot say that he does not throw out 
some expressions of disapprobation on the proceed- 
ings of the levellers in the reign of Richard the 
Secojjtd, yet affirms that the doctrines of John 
Ball were conformable to the ideas of primitive 
** equalify, which are engraven in the hearts of aU 
“ men:’ 

Boldness formerly was not the character of 
Atheists as such. They were even of a character 
nearly the reverse : they were formerly like the 
old Epicureans, rather an unenterprising race. 
But of late they, are grown active, designing, tur- 
bulent, and seditious. They are sworn enemies to 
kings, nobility, and priesthood. We have seen all 
the academicians at Paris, with Condorcet, the 
friend and correspondent of Priestley, at their 
head, the most furious of the extravagant repub- 
licans. 

Cmdproeb late assembly, after the last captivity of the 

king, had actually chosen this Condorcet by a 
majority in the ballot, for preceptor to the dauphin, 
who was to be taken out of the hands and direc- 
tion of his parents, and to be delivered over to 
this fanatick atheist, and furious dcanoeratick 
republican. His untractability to these leaders, 
and his figqre in the club of jacobins, whieh at d^at 
time they wished to brii^ under, fdone prevented 
dittt part of the arrangement, and others in the 

same 
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Same ilfyle, from being carried into execution. 

Whilst he was candidate for this olQBce hf pro- 
duced his title to it by promulgating the following 
ideas of the title of his royal pupil to the crown. 

In a paper written by him, and published wi||i his 
name, against the re-establishment, even of the 
appearance of monarchy under any qualifications; 
he says: “ Jusqu*^ ce moment ils [I'Assembl^ Na- 
“ tionale] n’ont rien pr^jug^ encore. En se reser- 
•« vant de nommer un gouvemeur au dauphin, ils 
“ n*ont pas prononc^ que cet enfant d&t regner ; Doctrine of 
** mais seulement qu’il Stoit possible que la constitu- 
tioa I’y destindt ; ils ont voulu <}ue r6ducation, 

“ effa^ant tout ce que les prestiges du Trbne ont pu 
lui inspirer de pr6juges sur les droits prdtendus 
de sa naissance, qu’elle lui sit connoitre de bonne 
“ heure, et PEgaliti naturelle des hommes, et la 
SouverainetS du peuple; qu’dlle lui apprit h ne 
** pas oublier que c’est du peuple qu’il tiendra le 
titre de roi, et que le peuple na pas mime le droit 
“ de renoncer d celui de Fen depouiller. 

“ Ils ont voulu que cette location le rendit 
6g;alement digne, par ses lumi^res, et ses vertus, 
de recevoir avec resignation^ le fardeau dange- 
“ reux d*une couronne, ou de la diposer avec joie 
** entre le mains de ses frdres, qu’il sentit que le 
“ devoir, et la gloire du roi d’un peuple libre, est 
“ de hdter le moment de n’^tre plus qu’un citoyen 
“ mdinaire. 

« Ils 
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** Ils ont voulu que VinutilM d’un roi^ la n^cessit^ 
** de chercher les moyens 4e remplacer km pouvoir 
mr les ilktsionSf fut une des premieres v4ii> 
** t6s offertes ^ sa raison ; FohligatUm FFy conccurir 
** b/OflgtiUme un des premikres devoirs de sa morale ; 
** et ie desir, de n'itre plus affranchi dujoug de la 
** hdf par une injurieuse inviolabiUtiy le premer 
** sentiment de son coBur, 11s n’ignorent pas que 
** dans ce moment il s’agit bien moins de former 
** un roi que de lui apprendre h savoir, k vouloir 
**ne plus VHre”* 

Such 

* Until now, th^ (the National Assembly) have prejudged 
nothing. Reserving to themselves a right to appoint a precep- 
tor to the dauphin, they did not declare that thii child teas to 
reign ; but only Hoit possibly the constitution might destine him 
to it : they willed that while education should efface from his 
mind all the prejudices arising from the delusioju of the throne 
respecting his pretended birth-right, it should also teach him 
not to forget, that it ia from the people he is to receive the title 
of king, and that the people do not even possess the right of giving 
up their power to take it from him. 

They willed that this education should render him worthy 
by bis knowledge, and by his virtues, both to receive mlh 
submission the dangerous burden of a crown, and to resign it 
with pleasure into the hands of his brethren : that he should be 
conscious that the hastening of that moment when he is to be 
only a common citizen constitutes the duty and the glory of 
a king of a free people. 

They willed that the uselessness of a king^ the necessi^ of 
seeking means to establish someiUiDg in lieu o( a ptmer founded 
en tlfarionr, should beoneof the first truths offered tohis reason . 

the 
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Such are the sentiments of the man who has oc- 
casionally filled the chair of the National Assembly, 
who is their perpetual secretary, their only stand- 
ing officer, and the most important by far. He 
leads|hem to peace or war. He is the great theme 
of the republican faction in England. These ideas 
of M. Condorcet, are the principles of those to 
whom kings are to entrust their successors, and the 
interests of their succession. This man would be 
ready to plunge the poniard in the heart of his 
pupil, or to whet the axe for his neck. *Of all 
men, the most dang^ous is a warm, hot-headed, 
zealous atheist. This sort of man aims at domi- 
nion, and his means are, die words he always has 
in his mouth, L’^galit^ naturelle des hommes, et 
** la souverainet^ du peuple.*’ 

All former attempts, grounded on these rights 
of men, had proved unfortunate. The success of 
this last makes a migh^ difference in the effect 
c^ the doctrine. Here is a principle of a nature, to 
the multitude, the most seductive, always existing 
before their eyes, as a thitig feasible in practice^ 
Aflber so many failures, such an enterprise, previous • 

the obligatim of conforming himself to this, the first if his moral 
duties t and the deme of no longer beit^ freed from the yoke ^ 
the law, by an inlurious inviolability, the first and ehirf sentiment 
if his heart. Tliej are not ignorant that in the present moment 
the object is less to form a liing than to teach him that he 
should know haw to wish no longer to be sueh.~ 


to 
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to llie French experiment, carried min to ihe 
contrivers, on the face of it ; and if any enthusiast 
was so wild as to wish to engage in a scheme of 
that nature, it was not easy for him to find fol< 
lowers ; now there is a par^ almost in all countries, 
ready made, animated with success, with a sure 
ally in the very centre of Europe. There is no 
cabal so obscure in any place, that they do not 
protect, cherish, foster, and endeavour to raise it 
into importance at home and abroad. From the 
lowest, this intrigue will creep up to the highest. 
Ambition, as well as enthusiasm, may find its 
account in the party and in the principle. 

The ministers of other kings, like those of the 
king of France (not one of whom was perfectly 
free from this guilt, and some of whom were very 
deep in it) may themselves be the persons to 
foment such a disposition and such a faction. 
Hertzberg, the king of Prussia’s late minister, is 
so much of what is called a philosopher, that he 
was of a faction with that sort of politicians in 
every thing, and in every place. Even when he 
defends himself from the imputation of giving 
extravagantly into these principles, he still con- 
siders the Revolution of France as a great publick 
good, by giving credit to their fraudulent decla- 
ration of their universal benevolence, and love of 
peace. Nor ate his Prussian majesty’s present mi- 
nisters at aU disinclined to the same system. - llxeir . 

ostentatious 
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ostentatious preamble to certain late edicts de- 
monstrate, ^if their actions had not been suffi- 
ciently explanatory of their cast pf mind) ffiat 
they are deeply infected with the same distemper 
of dangerous, because plausible, though trivial, and 
shallow speculation. 

Ministers, turning their backs on the reputation 
which properly belongs to them, aspire at the 
glory of being speculative writers. The duties of 
these two situations are, in general, directly 
opposite to each other. Speculators ought to be 
neutral. A minister cannot be so. He is to 
support the interest of the publick as connected 
with that of his master. He is his master’s 
trustee, advocate, attorney, and steward — and 
is not to indulge in any speculation which con- 
tradicts that character, or even detracts from its 
efficacy. Neckcr had an extreme thirst for this 
sort of glory ; so had others ; and this pursuit of 
a misplaced and misunderstood reputation was one 
of the causes of the ruin of these ministers, and of 
their unhappy master. The Prussian ministers in 
foreign courts have (at least not-long since) talked 
the most democratick language with regard to 
France, and in the most unmanaged terms. 

The whole corps diplomatique, with very few Coipi di- 
exceptions, leans that way. wW cause produces p*®"***’"®* 
m them a tupi of mind) which at first one would 
think uonatiiral to their situation, It is not irapos- 
nible to explain. The discussion would howevat 

be 
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be somewhat long and somewhat invidious. The 
fact itself is indisputable, however they may 
dis^ise it t% their several courts. This dispo- 
sition is gone to so very g^eat a leng^ in that 
corps, in itself so important, and so important as 
furnishing the intelligence which sways all cabinets, 
that if princes and states do not very speedily 
attend with a vigorous controul to that source of 
direction and information, very serious evils are 
likely to befall them. 

But indeed kings are to guard against the same 
pofiiioiu. Qf (Jispositions in themselves. They are very 
easily alienated from all the higher orders of their 
subjects, whether civil or military, laick or ecclesi- 
aStital. It is with persons of .condition that sove- 
reigns chiefly come into contact. It is from them 
that they generally experience opposition to their 
will. It is with their pride and impractkabili^, 
that princes are most hurt ; it is with their servility 
and baseness, that they are most .commonly dis- 
gusted ; it is from their humours and cabals, that 
they find their affairs most frequently troubled 
and distracted. But of the common people, in 
pure monarchical governments, kings know little 
or nothing; and therefore being unacquainted 
with their faults (which are as many as those of 
the great, and much more decisive in their effects 
when accompanied with power) kiogs generally 
regard them with tenderness and favour, and 
turn ^eir eyes towards that description of their 

subjects, 
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subject?, particularly when hurt >by opposition 
from the higher orders. It was thus that the king 
of France (a perpetual example to a)i soverei^s) 
was ruined. I have it from very sure, informa- 
tion (and indeed it was obvious enough from the 
measures which were taken previous to the assem- 
bly of the states and afterwards) that the king’s 
counsellors had filled him with a strong dislike 
to his nobilily, his clergy, and the corps of his 
magistracy. They represented to him, that he 
had tried them all severally, in several ways, and 
found them all untractable. That he had twice 
called an assembly (the notables) composed of the 
first men of the clergy, the nobility, and the ma- 
gistrates ; that he had himself named every-^e 
member in those assemblies, and, that, though so 
picked ou^ he had not, in this their collective 
state, found them more disposed to a , compliance 
with his will than they had been separately. That 
there remained for him, with the least prospect of 
advantage to his authority in the states general, 
which were to be composed of the same sorts of 
men, but not chosen by him, only the tiers Hat. 
In fflis alone he could repose any hope of extri- 
cating himself from his difiiculties, and of settling 
him in a clear and permanent authority. They 
represented (these are the words of one of my in- 
formants) ** That the royal authority compressed 
“ with the weight of these aristocratick bodies, 
VOL. vri. F “ full ' 
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fail of ambition, and of faction, when once 
** unloaded, would rise of itself and occupy its 
“ natural pl^e without disturbance or controul:” 
that the common people would protect, cherish, 
and support, instead of crushing it “ The peo- 
“ pie,” (it was said) could entertain no objects 

of ambition they were out of the road of 
intrigue and cabal ; and could possibly have no 
other view than the support of the mild and 
parental authority by which they were invested, 
for the first time collectively with real importance 
in the state, and protected in their peaceable and 
useful employments. 

This unfortunate king (not without a large 
shafe of blame to himself) was deluded to his ruin 
by a desire to humble and reduce his nobility, 
clergy, and his corporate magistracy ; not that I 
suppose he meant wholly to eradicate these bodies, 
in the manner since effected by tfe democratick 
power ; I rather believe that even Necker’s designs 
did not go to that extent. With his own hand, 
however, Louis the XVIth pulled down the pil- 
lars which upheld his throne; and this he did, 
because he could not' bear the inconveniences 
which are attached to every thing human ; because 
he found himself cooped* up, and in durance, by 
those limits which nature prescribes to desire and 
imagination ; and was taught to consider as low 
and degrading, that mutual dependence which 

Providence 
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Providence has ordained that all men should have 
on one another. He is not at this minute perhaps 
cured of the dread of the power and credit likely 
to be acquired by those who would save and rescue 
him. He leaves those who suffer in his cause to . 
their fate; and hopes' by various, mean, delusive 
intrigpues, in which 1 am afraid he is encouraged 
from abroad, to regain, among- traitors and regi- 
cides, the power he has joined to take from his own 
family, whom he quietly sees proscribed before 
his eyes, and called to answer to the lowest of his 
rebels, as the vilest of all criminals. 

It is to be hoped that the emperour may beEmi 
taught better things by this fatal example. But 
it is sure that he has advisers who endeavoA* to 
fill him with the ideas which have brought his 
brodier-in-law to his present situation. Joseph 
the Second was far gone in this philosophy, and 
some, if not n^st, who serve the emperour, would 
kindly initiate him into all the mysteries of this 
free-masonry. They would persuade him to look, 
on the Nationd Assembly not with the hatred of 
an enemy, but with the jealousy of a rival. They 
would make him desirous of doing, in his own 
dominions, by a royal despotism, what has been 
done in France by a democratick. Rather than 
abandon such enterprises, they would persuade 
him to a strange alliance* between those extremes. 
Their grand object being now, as in his brother’s 
time, at any rate to destroy the higher orders, 

F 2 . they 
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they think he cannot compass this end, as cer- 
tainly he cannot, without elevating the lower. 
By depressing the one and by raising the other, 
they hope in the first place to increase his treasures 
and his army ; and with these cg^mon instru- 
ments of royal power they flatter him that the 
democracy which they help, in his name, to 
create, will give him but little trouble. In 
defiance of the freshest experience, which might 
shlw him that old impossibilities are become 
modern probabilities, and that the extent to 
which evil principles may go, when left to their 
own bperation, is beyond the power of calculation, 
they will endeavour to persuade him that such a 
democracy is a thing which cannot subsist by 
itself that in whose hands soever the military 
command is placed, he must be, in the necessary, 
course of aflairs, sooner or later the master; 
and, that, being the master of^lhrious uncon- 
nected countries, he may keep them all in order 
by employing a military force, which to each of 
them is foreign. This maxim too, however for- 
merly plausible, will not now hold water. This 
scheme is full of intricacy, and may cause him 
every where to lose the hearts of 'his people. 
These counsellors forg^ that a corrupted army 
was the very cause of the ruin of his brother-in- 
law ; and that he is himself far from secure from 
a. similar corruption. 


Instead 
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Instead of reconciling himself heartily and bond Bnbuitk 
Jide according to the most obvious rules of policy 
to the states of Brabant, as they are constituted, 
and who. in the present state of things stand on 
the same foimdation with the monarchy itself, and 
who might have been gained with the greatest 
facility, they have advised him to the most un- 
kingly proceeding which, either in a good or in 
a bad light, has ever been attempted. Undi^ a 
pretext taken from the spirit of the lowest chicane, 
they have counselled him wholly to break the 
publick faith, to annul the amnesty, as well as 
the other conditions through which he obtained 
an entrance into the provinces of the Netherlands, 
under the guarantee of Great Britain and ]^russia. 

He is made to declare his adherence to the in- 
demnity in a criminal sense, but he is to keep 
alive in his ^wn name, and to encourage in 
others, a cm^rc^^s in the nature of an action 
of damages for what has been suffered during the 
troubles. Whilst he keeps up this hopeful law-suit 
in view of the damages he may recover against 
individuals, he loses the hearts of a whole people, 
and the vast subsidies nl^hich his ancestors had 
been used to receive from them. 


This design once admitte^ unriddles the m 3 rsteiy Emperonr^ 
of the whole conduct of the emperour’s ministers with regard 
with regard to France. ‘As soon as th^ saw the 
Me of the king and queen of France no longer .as 

F 3 they 
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they thought in danger, they entirely changed their 
plan with regard to the French nation. I believe 
that the chiefs of the Revolution (those who led 
the constituting assembly) have contrived, es far as 
they can do it, to give the emperoureatisfaction on 
this head. He keeps a continual tone and posture 
of menace to secure this his only point. But it 
must be observed, that he all along grounds his 
departure from the engagement at Pilnitz to the 
princes, on the will and actions of the king and the 
majority of the people, without any regard to the 
natural and constitutional orders of the state, or 
to the opinions of the whole house of Bourbon. 
Though it is manifestly under the constraint of 
imprisonment and the fear of death, that this un- 
happy man has been guilty of all those humilities 
which have astonished mankind, the advisers of 
the emperour will consider nothing but the physical 
person of Louis, which, even^in fiis present de- 
graded and infamous state, they regard as of suf^ 
ficient authority to give a compleat sanction to the 
persecution and utter ruin of all his family, and of 
every person who has shewn any degree of attach- 
ment or fidelity to him^ or to his cause ; as well 
SM competent to destroy the whole ancient consti- 
tfition and frame of tl^ fVench monarchy. 

"The present policy, therefore, of the Austrian 
politicians is to recover despotism through demo- 
cracy; or, at least, at any expence, every where to 

ruin 
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rain the description of men who are eveiy where 
the objects, of their settled and systematick 
aversion, but more especially in the Netherlands. 
Compare this with the emperour’s refusing at first 
all intercourse with the present powers in France, 
with his endeavouring to excite all Europe 
against them, and then, his not only withdrawing 
all assistance and all countenance from the fiigi> 
tives who had been drawn by his declarations from 
their houses, situations, and military commissions, 
many even from the means of their very existence, 
but treating them with eveiy species of insult and 
outrage. 

'Combining this unexampled conduct in the em- 
perour’s advisers, with the timidity (operating as 
perfidy) of the king of France, a fatal example is 
held out to all subjects, tending to shew what little 
support, or even countenance, they are to expect 
firom those {of whom their principle of fidelity 
may induce them to risk life and fortune. The 
emperour’s advisers would not for the world re- 
scind one of the acts of this or of the late French 
assembly ; nor do they wish any thing better at 
present for their master’s brother of France, than 
that he should really be, as he is nominally, at the 
head of the system of persecution of religion and 
good order, and of all descriptions of dig^ly, na- 
tural aii|||in8tituted ; they only wish all tiiis done 
with a little more respect to the king’s person, and 

c 4 witli 
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with more appearance of consideration for his new 
subordinate office; in hopes, that, yielding himself, 
for the present, to the persons who have effected 
these changes, he may be able to game for the rest 
hereafter. On no other principles than these, can 
the conduct of the court of Vienna be accounted 
for. The subordinate court of Brussels talks the 
language of a club of Feuillans and Jacobins. 

In this state of general rottenness among sub* 
jects, and of delusion and false politicks in princes, 
comes a new experiment. The king of France is 
in the hands of the chiefs of the regicide faction, 
the Barnaves, Lameths, Fayettes, Perigords, Du* 
ports, Robespierres, Camus's, &c. &c. &c. They 
who had imprisoned, suspended, and conditionally 
deposed him, are his confidential counsellors. The 
next desperate of the desperate rebels call them* 
selves the moderate party. I'hey are the chiefs of 
the first assembly, who are confederated to support 
their power during their suspension from the jure* 
sent, and to govern the existent body with as 
sovereign a sway as they had done the last. They 
have, for the greater part, succeeded ; and they 
have many advantages towards procuring their 
success in future. Just before the dose of their 
regular power, they bestowed some appearance of 
prerogatives on the king, which in their first plans 
th^ had refused to him; .particularly thl|^ischie> 
Yous, and, in his situation, dreadful prero^tive of 

a Feto. 
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a Veto. This prerogative, (which they hold as their 
bit in the mouth of the National Assembly for the 
time being) without the direct assistance of their 
club, it was impossible for the king to shew even 
the desire of exerting with the smtdlest effect, or 
even with safety to his person. However, by play- 
ing through this Veto, the Assembly against the king, 
and the king against fbe Assembly, they have 
made themselves masters of both. In this situa- 
tion, having destroyed the old government by their 
sedition, they would preserve as much of order as 
is necessary for the support of their own usurpa- 
tion. 

It is believed that this, by far the worst party of am- 

the miscreants of France, has received direct encou- 
ragement from the counsellors who betray the em- 
perour. Thus strengthened by the possession of 
the captive king (now captive in his mind as well 
as in body) and by a good hope of the emperour, 
they intend to send their ministers to every court 
in Europe ; having sent before them such a denun- 
ciation of terrour and superiority to every nation 
without exception, as has no example in the diplo- 
matick world. Hitherto the ministers to foreign 
courts had been of the appointment of the sove- 
reign of France previoui to the BjeooMim ; and, 
either from inclination, duty or decorum, most of 
them contented with a merely passive obedi- 
ence to the new power. At present/ the king, being 

entirely 
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of cJubi. 


entirely in the hands of his jailors, and his mind 
broken to his situation, can send none but the en- 
thusiasts of the system — ^men framed by thi^^ret 
committee of the Feuillans, who meet in the house 
of Madame de Stahl, M. Necker’s daughter. Such 
is every man whom they have talked of sending 
hither. These ministers will be so many spies and 
incendiaries ; so many active emissaries of demo- 
cracy. Their houses will become places of ren- 
dezvous here, as every where else, and centers of 
cabal for whatever is mischievous and malignant in 
this country, particularly among those of rank and 
fashion. As the minister of the National Assembly 
will be admitted at this court, at least with his 
usual rank, and as entertainments will be naturally 
given and received by ticking's own ministers, any 
attempt to discountenance the resort of other peo- 
ple to that minister would be ineffectual, and indeed 
absurd, and full of contradiction. The women who 
come with these ambassadors will assist in foment- 
ing factions amongst ours, which cannot fail of ex- 
tending the evil. Some of them I hear are already 
arrived. There is no doubt they will do as much 
mischief as they can. 

Whilst tire publick ministers are received under 
the general law of the communication between 
nations, the correspondences between the &ctious 
clubs in France and ours will be, as they pow are, 
kept up : but this pretended embassy will be a 

closer. 
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closer, £aore steady, and more effectual link be- 
tween the partismis of the new system on both 
sides of the water. I do not mean that these 
Anglo-Gallick clubs in London, Manchester, dec. 
are not dangerous in a high degree. The appoint- 
ment of festive anniversaries has ever in the 
sense of mankind been held the best method of 
keeping alive the spirit of any institution. We 
hai^e one settled in London ; and at the last of 
them, that of the 14th of July, the strong discoun- 
tenance of government, the unfavourable time of 
the year, and the then uncertainty of the disposi- 
tion of foreign powers, did not hinder the meet- 
ing of at least nine hundred people, with good 
coats on their backs, who could afford to pay half 
a guinea a head to shew their zeal for the new 
principles. They were with great difficulty, and 
all possible address, hindered from inviting the 
French ambassador. His real indisposition, besides 
the fear of offending any party, sent him out of 
town. But when our court shall have recog^sed 
a government in France, founded on the principles 
annoiuced in Montmorin’s letter, how can the 
French ambassador be frowned upon for an attend- 
ance on those meetings, wherein the establish- 
ment of the government he represents is cele- 
brated ? An event happened a few days ago, which 
in many particulars was very ridiculous ; yet, even 
from the ridicule and absurdity of the proceed- 
ings. 
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ings, it marks the more strongly the spirit of the 
French Assembly. I mean the reception they have 
given to the Frith-Street alliance. This, though 
the delirium of a low, drunken alehouse club, they 
have publickly announced as a formal alliance with 
the people of England, as such ordered it to be 
presented to their king, and to be published in every 
province in France. This leads more directly, 
and with much greater force, than any proceeding 
with a regular and rational appearance, to two 
very material considerations. First, it shews that 
they are of opinion that the current opinions of the 
English have the greatest influence on the minds 
of the people in France, and indeed of all the 
people in Europe, since they catch with such asto- 
nishing eagerness at every the most trifling shew 
of such opinions in their favour. Next, aiul what 
appears to me to be full as important, it shews 
that they are willing publickly to countenance .and 
even to adopt every factious conspiracy that can 
be formed in this nation, however low and base 
in itself, in order to excite in the most miserable 
wretches here an idea of their own sovereign im- 
portance, and to encourage them to look up to 
France, whenever they maybe matured into some- 
thing of more force, for assistance in thb subversion 
of flieir domestick government. This address of 
the alehouse club was actually proposed and ac- 
cepted by the Assembly as an alliance. The proce- 
dure 
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dure was in my opinion a high misdemeanor in 
those who acted thus in England, if they were not 
so very low and so very base, that no acts of theirs 
can be called high, even as a description of crimi* 
nality; and the Assembly, in accepting, proclaim- 
ing, and publishing this forged alliance, has been 
guilty of a plain aggression, which would justify 
our court in demanding a direct disavowal, if our 
policy should not lead us to wink at it 

Whilst I look over this paper to have it copied, 

I see a manifesto of the Assembly, as a preliminary 
to a declaration of war against the German princes 
on the Rhine. This manifesto contains the whole 
substance of the French politicks with regard to 
foreign states. They have ordered it to be circu- 
lated amongst the people in every country of Eu- 
rope-even previously to its acceptance by the 
king, and his new privy council, the club of the 
Feuillans. Therefore, as a summary of their policy 
avowed by themselves, let us consider some of the 
circumstances attending that piece, as well as the 
spirit and temper of the piece itself. 

It was preceded by a speech from Brissot, full of Oecimtion 
unexampled insolence towards all the sovereign 
states of Germany, if not of Europe. The Assem- 
bly, to express their satisfaction in the sentiments 
which it contained, ordered it to be printed. This 
Brissot had been in the V>west and basest employ 
under the deposed imonarchy : a sort of thief- 

taker. 
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taker> or spy of police ; in which character he acted 
after the manner of persons in that description. 
He had been employed by his master, the lieute- 
nant de police, for a considerable time in London, 
in the same or some such honourable occupation. 
The Revolution, which has brought forward all 
merit of that kind, raised him, with others of a 
similar class and disposition, to fame and eminence. 
On the Revolution he became a publisher of an in- 
famous newspaper, which he still continues. He is 
charged, and I believe justly, as the first mover of 
the troubles in Hispaniola. There is no wicked- 
ness, if I am rightly informed, in which he is not 
versed, and of which he is not perfectly capable. 
His quality of news writer, now an employment of 
the first dignity in France, and his practices and 
principles, procured his election into ibe Assembly, 
where he is one of the leading members. M . Con- 
dorcet produced on the same day a draft of a decla- 
ration to Ibe king, which the Assembly published 
before it was presented. 

Condorcet, (though no marquis, as he styled 
himself before the Revolution) is a man of ano- 
tiier sort of birth, fashion, and opcupation from 
Brissoti but in every principle, and every dispo- 
siticm to the lowest as well as the highest and most 
determined villanies, fully his equal. He seconds 
Brissot in the Assembly, <and is at once his coad- 
jQt(Mr and his rival in a newspaper, which, in his 

own 
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own name and as successor to M. Garat, a mem- 
ber also of the Assembly, he has just set up in that 
empire of Gazettes. Condorcet was chosen to 
draw the first declaration presented by the Assem- 
bly to the king, as a threat to the elector of 
Treves, and the other provinces on the Rhine. In 
that piece, in which both Feuillans and Jacobins 
concurred, they declared publickly, and most 
proudly and insolently, the principle on which' 
they mean to proceed in their future dispute with 
any of the sovereigns of Europe ; for they say, 
** that it is not with fire and sword they mean to 
“ attack their territories, but by what wiU he 
“ more dreadful to them, the introduction of 
liberty,” — I have not the paper by me to give 
the exact words — but 1 believe they are nearly as 
I state them. Dreadful indeed will be their hosti- 
lity, if they should be able to carry it on according 
to the example of thdr modes of introducing 
liberty. > They have shewn a perfect model of their 
whole design, very complete^ though in little. 
This gang of murderers and savages have wholly 
laid waste and utterly ruined the beautiful and 
happy country ^of the C<nntat Venaiffin and ibe 
city of Avignon. This cruel- and treacherous out- 
rage sovereigns of Europe, in my opinion, with 

a great mistake of their honour ■ and interest, 
have permitted, even without, a. rmnpnstrance, to 
be carried to the desired point, the pidncip^ 
on which they are now themselves threatened in 

their 
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their ovra states ; and this, because, according to 
the poor and narrow spirit now in fashion, dieir 
brother sovereign, whose subjects have been thus 
traitorously and inhumanly treated in violation of 
the law of nature and of nations, has a name some- 
what different from theirs, and instead of being 
styled king, or duke, or landgrave, is usually called 
pope. 

State or the The electors of Treves and Mentz were fright- 

ened wilt the menace of a similar mode of war? 
The Assembly, however, not thinking^ that the 
electors of Treves and Mentz had done enough 
under their first terrour, have again brought for- 
ward CondoTcet, preceded by Brissot, as I have 
just stated. The declaration, which they have 
ordered now to be circulated in all countries, 
is in substance the same as the first, but still 
more insolent, because more full of detail. 
There they have the impudence to state that 
they aim at no conquest; insinuating that all 
th% old, lawful powers of the world had each 
made a constant, open profession of a design of 
subduing his neighbours. They add, that if 
they are provoked, their war wdl be directed 
only against those who assume m be mastery. 
But to the people they vrill bring peace, law, 
liberty, &c. &c. There is not the least hint 
that Aey consider those, whom they call persons 
“ asmmng to be masters," to be the lawful govern-, 
ment of their country, or persons to be treated 

with 
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'mth the least management or respect. They re> 
gard them as usurpers and enslavers of the people. 

If I do not mistake they are described by the 
name of tyrants in Condorcet’s first draft I am 
sure they are so in Brissot*s speech, ordered by 
the Assembly to be printed at the same time and* 
for the same purposes. The whole is in the same 
strain, full of false philosophy and false rbetorick, 
both however calculated to captivate and in- 
flibnce the vulgar mind, and to excite Edition 
in the coimtries in which it is ordered to be cir- 
culated. ' Indeed it is such, that if any of the 
lawful, acknowledged sovereigns of Europe had 
publickly ordered such a manifesto to be circulated 
in the dominions of another, the ambassador of 
that power would instantly be ordered to quit 
every court without an audience. 

The powers of Europe have a pretext for con-Effeetof 
cealing their fears, by saying that this language 
is not used by the king ; though they well know 
that there is in effect no such person, that the 
Assembly is in reality, and by that king is acknow- 
ledged to be, the master ; that what he does is but 
matter of formally, and that he can neither cause 
nor hinder, accelerate nor retard, any measure what- 
soever, nor add to nor soften die manifesto which 
the Assembly has directed to be published, with the 
declared purpose of exciting mutiny and rebellion 
in the seversd countries governed by these powers. 

, von. VII. G By 
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By the geoerality ako of the menaoes CMitained in 
this paper (though ittfimtely aggravating the out> 
rage) they hope to remove from eadi power sepa- 
rately the idea of a distinct afiront The persons 
first pointed at by the menace are certainly the 
princes of Germany, who harbour the persecuted 
house of Bourbon and the nobility of France; the 
declaration, however, is general, and goes to every 
state w^ which they may have a cause of quarrel. 
But th* terrour of France has fallen upon all 
tions. A lew months since all sovereigns seemed 
disposed to unite against her, at present they all 
seem to combine in her favour. At no period has 
the power of France ever appeared with so formi- 
dable an aspect. In particular the liberties of the 
empire can have nothing more than an existence 
the most tottering and precarious, whilst France 
exists with a g^eat power of fomenting rebellion, 
and the greatest in the weakest ; but with neither 
power nor disposition to support the smaller states 
in their independence against the attempts of ^e 
more powerful. 

I wind up all in a full conviction within my 
own breast, and the substance of which- 1 must re- 
peat over and over i^^n, that the state of France 
is ibe first consideration in the politicks of Europe, 
and of each state, externally as well as internally 
considered. * 

Most of the topicks 1 have used are diaira. firom 

fear 
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fear and apprehension. Topicks ^derived from 
fear or addressed to it are, I well know, of doubt* 
ful appearance. To be sure, hope is in general 
the incitement to action. Alarm some men — you 
do not drive them to provide for their security ; 
you put them to a stand ; you induce them, not 
to take measures to prevent the approach of dan- 
ger, but to remove so unpleasant an idea ^om 
t]^eir nunds ; you persuade them to r^ain as 
they are, from a new fear that their activity may 
bring on the apprehended mischief before its time. 
1 confess freely that this evil sometimes happens 
from an overdone precaution ; but it is when 
the measures are rash, ill chosen, or ill combined, 
and the effects rather of blind terrour than of 
enlightened foresight. But the few to whom I 
wish to submit my thoughts are of a character 
which will enable them to see danger without 
astonishment and to provide against it without 
perplexity. 

To what lengths this method of circulating 
mutinous manifestos, and of keeping emissaries 
of sedition in every court under the name of 
ambassadors, to propt^te the same principles and 
to follow the practices, will go, and how soon they 
will operate, it is hard to sRy — ^but go on it will 
— more or less rapidly, according to events, and 
to the humour, of the time. The princes menaced 
' o 2 with 
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'with the revolt of their subjects, at the same time 
that they have obsequiously obeyed the sovereigu 
mandate of the new Roman senate, %ave received 
with distinction, in a public character, ambassadors 
from those .who in the same act had circulated th^ 
manifesto of sedition in their dominions. This 
was the only things wanting to the degradation 
and disgrace of the Germanick body. 

The ambassadors from the rights of man, and 
their admission into the diplomatick system, 1 
hold to be a new sera in this business. It will be 
the most important step yet taken to affect the 
existence of sovereigns, and the higher classes of 
life — 1 do not mean to exclude its effects upon all 
classes — but the first blow is aimed at the more 
prominent parts in the ancient order of things. 

What is to be done ? 

It would be presumption in me to do more than 
to make a case. Many things occur. But as 
they, like all political measures, depend on dis- 
positions, tempers, means, and external circum- 
stances, for all their effect, not being well assured 
of these, I do not know how to let loose any 
speculations of mine on the subject. The evil is 
stated, in my opinion, as it exists. The remedy 
must be where power, wisdom, and information, 
I hope are more united with good intentions than 
they can be with me. I have done with this sub- 
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ject, I believe, for ever. It has given me many 
anxious moments for the two last years. If a 
great change>is to be made in human affairs, the 
minds of men will be fitted to it, the general 
opinions and feelings will draw that way. Kvery 
fear, every hope, will forward it ; and then they, 
who persist in opposing this mighty current in 
human affairs, will appear rather to r^ist the 
decrees of Providence itself, than the mere designs 
of men. They will not be resolute and firm, but 
perverse and obstinate. 
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CONSIDERATION, 
^c. 4’C. 


T hat France by its mere geographical posi- 
tion, independently of every other circum- 
stance, mtist affect every state of Europe ; some of 
them immediately, all of them through mediums 
not very remote. 

That the standing policy of this kingdom ever 
has been to watch over the external proceedings of 
France, (whatever form the interior gfovernment 
of that kingdom might take) and to ’prevent the 
extension of its dominion, or it^ruling influence, 
over other states. 

That there is nothing in the present internal 
state of tilings In France, which alters the national 
policy with regard to the exterior relations of that 
country. 

That there are, on the contl^iy, many things in 
the internal circumstances of France, (and perhaps 
of this country too) which tend to fortify the 

principles 
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principles of that fundamental policy ; and which 
render the active assertion of those principles more 
pressing at this, than at any former time. 

That) by a change effected in about three weehi, 
France has been able to penetrate into the heart of 
Germany ; to make an absolute conquest of Savoy; 
to menace an immediate invasion of the Nether- 
lands ; and to awe and overbear the whole Hel- 
vetick body, which is in a most perilous situation. 
The great aristocratick cantons having, perhaps, 
as much or more to dread from their own people 
whom they arm, but do not choose, or dare to em- 
ploy, as from the foreign enemy, which against all 
publick &ith has butchered their troops, serving 
by treaty in France. To this picture it is hardly 
necessary to add the means by which France has 
been enabled to effect all this, namely, the appa- 
rently entire destruction of one of the largest, and 
certainly the highest disciplined, and bestappointed 
army ever seen, headed by the first military sove- 
re^n in Europe,^with a captain under him of the 
greatest renown ;-and that without a blow given 
orreeeived on any side. This state of things seems 
tO'Uie, even if it went no further, traly serious. 

Circumstances ^^have enabled Frahee to do all 
this by Umd. On the other element she has begun 
to exert herself; and she must succeed in her de- 
signs, if enemies very different from tinwe she has 
hithoto had to encounter do hot resist her. 

She 
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She has fitted out a naval force, now actually at 
sea, by which she is enabled to give law to the 
whole Mediterranean. It is known as. a fact (and 
^ not so known, it is in the nature of things highly 
probable) that she proposes the ravage of the £c« 
clesiastical state, and the pillage of Rome, as her 
first object; that next she means to bombard 
Naples ; to awe, to humble, and thus to command, 
all Italy — to force it to a nominal neutrality, but to 
a real dependence — to compel the Italian princes 
and republicks to admit the free entrance of the 
French commerce, an open intercourse, and, the 
sure concomitant of that intercourse, the qffiUated 
societieSf in a manner similar to those she has 
established at Avignon, the Comtat, Chamberry, 
London, Manchester, &c. &c. which are so many 
colonies planted in all these countries, for ex* 
tending the influence, and securing the dominion, 
of the French Republick. 

That there never has been hitherto a .period in 
which this kingdom would have suffered a French 
fleet to domineer in the Mediterranean, and to 
force Itax.y to submit to such terms as France 
would &iiflc*fit to impose — to say nothing of what 
has been done upon land in support of the same 
system. The great object for which we preserved 
Minorca, whilst we could keep it, and for which 
we still retain Gibraltai^ both at a great expence, 
was; and is, to prevent the predomintmce of France 
over the Mediterranean. 


Thus 
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Thus far as to the certain and immediate effect 
of that armament up<ni the Italian states. The 
probable effect which that armament, and the other 
armaments preparing at Toulon, and other poj^ 
may have upon Spain, on the side of the Mediter- 
ranean, is worthy of the serious attention of the 
British councils. 

That it is most probable, we may say, in a man- 
ner certain, that if there should be a rupture be- 
tween France and Spain, France will not confine 
her offensive piratical operations against Spain to 
her efforts in the Mediterranean ; on which side, 
however, she may grievously affect Spain, especially 
if she excites Moroeco and Algiers, which undoubt- 
edly she will, to fall upon that power. 

That she will fit out armaments upon the ocean, 
by which the'^flota itself may be intercepted, and 
thus the treasures of all Europe, as well as the 
largest and surest resources of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, may be conveyed into France, and be- 
come powerful instruments for the annoyance of all 
her neighbours. 

That she makes no secret of her designs. 

That, if the inward and outward bound flota 
should escape, still France has more and better 
means of dissevering many of the provinces in the 
West and East Indies from the state of Spain, than 
Holland had when she succeeded in the same at- 
tempt. The French marine resembles not a little 

the 
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ihe old armaments of the Flibustiersj which about 
a century back, in conjunction with pirates of our 
nation, brought such calamities upon the Spanish 
•olonies. They differ only in this, that the present 
piratical force is, out of all measure and compari- 
son, greater ; one hundred and fifly ships of the line, 
and frigates, being ready built, most of them in a 
manner new, and all applicable in different ways to 
that service. Privateers and Moorish corsaires 
possess not the best seamanship, and very little 
discipline, and indeed can make no figure in regu- 
lar service, but in desperate adventures, and ani- 
mated with a lust of plunder, they are truly formi- 
dable. ^ 

That the land forces of France are well adapted 
to concur with their marine in conjunct expedi- 
tions of this nature. In such expeditions, enter- 
prise supplies the want of discipline, and perhaps 
more than suppliei^t. Both for this, and for other 
service, (however contemptible their military is in 
other respects) one arm is extremely good, the en- 
gineering and artillery branch. The old officer 
corps in both being composed for the grater part 
of those who were not gentlemen, or gentlehien 
newly such, few have abandoned the service, and 
the men are veterans well enough disciplined, and 
very expert. In this piratical way they must make 
war with good advantage. They must do so, " 
even on the side of Flanders, either offensively 
or defensively. This shews the difference.between 

the 
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the policy of Louis the XIVth, who built a wall 
of brass about his kingdom ; and that of Joseph 
the Second, who premeditately uncovered his 
whole frontier. ^ 

f' 

That Spain, from the actual and unexpected 
prevalence of French power, is in a most perilous 
situation; perfectly dependent on the mercy of 
that Republic. If Austria is broken, or even hum> 
bled, she will not dare to dispute its mandates. 

In the present state of things, we have nothing 
at all to dread from the power of Spain by sea, or 
by land, or from any rivalry in commerce. 

That we have much to dread from the connexions 
into which Spain may be forced. 

From the circumstances of her territorial posses- 
sions, of her resources, and the whole of her civil 
and political state, we may be authorized safely, 
and with undoubted confidence, to affirm, that 

Spain is not a substarUivepompr : 

That she must lean on France, or on England. 

That it is as much for tlie interest of Great 
Britain to^revent the predominancy of a French 
inters# in that kingdom, as if Spain were a pro- 
vince of the crown of Great Britain, or a. state 
actually dependent on it ; full as much so as ever 
Portugal was reputed to be. This is a dependency 
of much greater value : and its destruction, or its 
being carried to any othdr dependency, of 'much 
more serious' misfortune. 

One of these two things must happen: Either 

Spain 
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Spain must submit to circumstances, and take such 
conditions as France will impose ; or she musten- 
gs^e in hostilities along with the emperour, and the 
kjng of Sardinia. 

If Spain should be forced or awed into a treaty 
with the Republick of France, she must open her 
ports and her commerce, as well as the land com- 
munication for the French labourers, who were 
accustomed annually to gather in the harvest in 
Spain. Indeed she must grant a free communi- 
cation for travellers and tiaders through her 
whole country. In that case it is not conjectural, 
it is certain, the clubs will give law in the pro- 
vinces ; Boui^oing, or some stfbh miscreant, will 
give law at Madrid. 

In this England may acquiesce if she pleases ; 
and France will conclude a triumphant peace with 
Spain under her absolute dependence, with a broad 
highway into that, and into every state of Eureme. 
She actually invites Great Britain to divide widr her 
the spoils of the new world, and to make a parti- 
tion of the Spanish monarchy. Clearly it is better 
to do so, than to suffer France to poslesf^Khese 
spoils, and that territory alone ; which, without 
doubts unresisted by us, she is altogether as able, 
as she is willing, to do. 

Thb plan is proposed by the French, in the 
tfny in lyhich they propose all their plans ; and in 
the only way in which indeed they can propose 

them. 
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them, where there is no regular communication 
between His Majesty and their Republick. 

What they propose is a plan. It is a . plan also 
to resist their predatory project. To remain qu^t, 
and to suiTerthem to make their own use of a naval 
power before our face, so as to awe and bully 
Spain into a submissive peace, or to drive them into 
a ruinous war, without any measure on our par^ 
I fear is no plan at all. 

However, if the plan of co-operation which 
France desires, and which her affiliated societies 
here ardently wish and are constantly writing up, 
should not be adopted, and the war between the 
emper6ur and France should continue, I think it 
not at all likely that Spain should not be drawn into 
the quarrel. In that case, the neutrality of Eng- 
land will be a thing absolutely impossible. The 
time only is the Subject of deliberation. 

Then tlie question will be, whether we are to 
defer putting ourselves into a posture for the com- 
mon defence, either by armaq^ent, or negotiation, 
or both, until Spain is actually attacked ; that is, 
whetl|||fr our court will take a deq^ded part for 
Spain, whilst Spain, on herside^ is yet in a' condi- 
tion to act with whatever d^pree of vigour she may 
have ; whilst that yigour is yet unexhausted ; or 
whether we shall connect ourselves with • her 
broken fortunes ; after she shall have received 
material blows, and when we shall have the whole 

i» slow 
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slow length of that always lutnj^dy, and ill con* 
atracted, and then wounded, and cri[^ed body, 
to 4hag after us, rather than to aid us. Whilst 
ot}^ disposition is uncertain, Spain will not dare 
to put herself in such a state of defence as will 
make her hostility formidaUe, or h^ neutrality 
respectable. 

If the decision is such as the solution of this 
question, (1 take it to be the true question) con* 
ducts to — ^no time is to be lost. But the measures, 
though prompt, ought not to be rash and indigested. 
They ought to be well chosen, well combined, and 
wdl pursued. The system must be general ; but 
it must be executed, not successively, or with in* 
terruption, but all together, uno flatu, in one melt- 
ing, and one mould. 

For Ibis purpose, ,we must put Europe before 
us, which plainly is, just now, in all its parts, ' in 
a- state of dismay, derangement, and conftision ; 
and, very possibly amongst all its sovereigns, full 
of secret heart-burning, distrust, and mutual accu- 
sation. Perhaps it may labour under worse evils. 
There is ho vigour any where, except the distem- 
pered vigour and energy of France. That coun- 
tiy has but too much life in it, nben every thing 
aSround is so disposed to^ tameness and languor. 
The veiy vices of the French system at home tend 
to give ft>rce to foreign exertions. -The generals 
sniMt join the mnfies. >They must lead them to 
■ VOE. VI I. • H. enterprise. 
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enterprise, or they are likdy to perish by their 
hands. Thus, without law or government of her 
own, .France gives law to all the gov^nments in 
Europe. 

This great mass of politibal matter most have 
been always under the views of thinkers for the 
publick, whether they act in office or not. Amongst 
events, even the late calamitous events trere in 
the book of contingency. Of course, must 
have been in design, at least, provided for. A plan, 
which takes in as many as, possible of the states 
cottcenied, will rather tend to facilitate and simplify 
a rational scheme for preserving Spain, (if that were 
our sole, as I think it ought to be our principal 
object), than to delay and perplex it. 

If we should think that a provident policy 
(perhaps now more than provident, urgent and 
necessary) should lead us to act we cannot take 
measures as if nothing had been done. We must 
see the ffiults, if any, which have conducted to 
the present misfortunes ; not for the sake of cri> 
ticism, military or political, or from the common 
motives of blaming persons and counsels which have 
not been successful ; but in order, if we can, to 
administer some rmnedy to these disasters, by die 
adoption of plans more bottomed in principle, 
ag^ built on with more discretion. Mistakes nufy 

J>e lessons. ' 

0 

Thereseem indeed to have been several mistakes 


. in 
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in t|ie pdiitieal principles on which (he w&r was. 
entered into, as weli as in the plans upon which it 
was condu<^d ; some of them eery fundamental, 
an^ not only visibly, but I may say, palpably, 
erroneous ; and I think him to have less than the 
discernment of a very ordinary statesman, who 
could not foresee, from the very beginning, un- 
pleasant consequences from those {dans, though 
not the unparalleled disgraces and disasters which 
really did attend them : for they were, both prin- 
ciides and measures, wholly new and out the 
common course, without any thing apparently very 
grand in the conception, to justify this total de- 
parture from all rule. 

For, in the first place, the united sovereigns 
very much injured their cause by admitting, that 
they had nothing to do with the interiour ar- 
rangements of France; in contradiction to the 
whole tenour of. the publick law of Europe, and 
to the correspondent practice of all its states, from 
the time we have any history of them. In (his 
particular, the two German courts seem to have 
as little consulted the publicists of Germany, as 
their ovm true interests, and those of all the' so- 
vereigns of Germany and Europe. This admis- 
sion of a fidse principle .in the law of nations 
broughtthem into an apparent c<mtradiction, when 
they insisted on the re-establishment of the royal 
authority in France. But this confused and con- 
tradictory proceeding gave rise to a practical 

H 2 ’ errour 
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errour of worse consequence. It was derived 
from one and the same root; namely, that the 
person of the monarch of France was every thing ; 
and the monarchy, and the intermediate orden^f 
the state, by which the monarchy was uj^dd, 
were nothing. So that if the united potentates 
had succeeded so far, as to re-establish the autho- 
ri^ of that king, and that he should be so ill- 
advised as to confirm all the confiscations, and to 
recognise as a lawfiil body, and to class himself 
with that rabble of murderers, (and there wanted 
not persons who would so have advised him) there 
was nothing in the principle, or in the proceed- 
ing of the united powers, to prevent such tm ar- 
rangement. 

An expedition to free a brother sovereign from 
prison was undoubtedly a generous and chival- 
rous undertaking. But the spirit and generosity 
would not have been less, if the policy had been 
more profound, and more comprehensive ; that is, 
if it had taken in those considerations, and those 
persons, by whom, and, in some measure, for 
whom, monarchy exists. This would become a 
bottom for a system of solid'and permsment policy, 
and of operations.conformable to that system.' 

.The same fruitful errour was the cause vfhy 
nodiing was done to impress the people of France 
(so &r as we can at all consider the inhabitants 
of France as a people) with an idea that the go- 
vernment was ever to be really French, or indeed 

any 
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2 uiy tiling dse than the nominal government of a 
monwch^ a monarch absolute as. over them, but 
whose sole support was to arise from foreign poten- 
and. who was to be kept on his throne by 
German forces ; in short, that the king of France 
was to be a viceroy to the emperour, and the king 
of Prussia. 

It was the first time that foreign powers, inter* 
fering in the concerns of a nation divided into 
parties, have thought proper to thrust wholly out 
of their councils, to postpone, to discountetimice, 
to reject, and, in a manner, to disgrace, the party 
whom those powers came to support. The single 
person of a king cannot be a party. Woe to the 
king who is himself his party ! The royal par^ 
with the king or his representatives at its head 
is the rcyal cause. Foreign powers have hitherto 
chosen to give to such wars as this the appearance 
of a civil contest, and not .that of a -hostile in- 
vasion. When the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century; sent aids to the chiefs of the leagfue, they 
appeared as allies to that league, and to the impri- 
soned king (the cardinal de Bourbon) which that 
league had set up. When the Germans came to 
the aid of the Protestant princes, in the same series 
of civU wars, they came as allies. When the 
English came to the aid of Henry the Fourth, 
they appeared as allies lo that prince. So did the 
French always when th^ intermeddled in the 

H 3 affairs 
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afiairs of Germany. They came to aid a pat^ 
there. When the English and Batch intermeddled 
in the succession of Spain, they appeared as allies 
to the emperour Charles the Sixth. In short, 
policy has been as uniform as its principles uNere 
obvious to an ordinary eye. 

According to all the old principles of law and 
policy, a regency ought to have been appointed by 
the French princes of the blood, nobles, and par- 
liaments, and then recognised by the combined 
powers. Fundamental law and ancient uss^, as 
well as the clear reason of the thing, have always 
ordained it during an imprisonment of the king 
France ; as in the case of John, and of Francis the 
First. A monarchy ought not to be left a moment 
without a representative, having an interest in 
the succession. The orders of the iltate ought 
also to have been recognised in those amongst 
whom alone they existed in freedom, that is, in the 
emigrants. 

Thus, laying down a firm formdation on the 
recognition of the authorities of the kingdom of 
France, according to nature and to its ftinda^* 
mental laws, and not according to the novel and 
inconsiderate principles of the ustupation which 
the vmited powem were come to extirpate, the 
king of Prassia and the emperour, as allies of die 
■aflu^ie^ kingdom of France, would have pro!> 
ceeded with dignity, first, to free the monarch, if , 
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possible ; if not, to secure tbe moneK^y as ^in- 
•cipaL in the design ; and in order to avoid all risks 
to ibat great object (the object of other ages than 
th|^ present, and of other coimtries than that of 
France) they would of course- avoid proceeding 
with more haste, or in a different manner than what 
the nature of such an objept required. 

Adopting this, the only rational system, the ra- 
tional mode of proceeding upon it, was to com- 
mence with an effective siege of Lisle, which the 
French generals must have seen taken before ^ir 
faces, or be forced to fight. A plentiful country 
of friends, from whence to draw supplies, would 
have been behind them; a plentiful country of 
enemies, from whence to force supplies, would 
have been before them. Good towns were always 
within reach to deposit their hospitals and maga- 
zines. The march from Lisle to Paris is through 
a less defensible country, and the distance is hardly 
so great as from Longwy to Paris. 

If the old politick and military ideas had govern- 
ed, the advanced g^ard would have been formed 
of those who best knew the country, and had some 
interest in it, supported by some of the best light 
firoops and light artillery, whilst the grand solid 
body of an army disciplined to perfection, pn>> 
ceeded leisurely, and in close connexion with all its 
stores, provbions, and heavy caxmon, to support 
the expedite body in case of misadventure, or to 
improve and complete its success. 

H 4 
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The direct contrary of all this was put in prac> 
tice. In consequence of the original sin of this 
project, the army of the French princes was ev^y 
where thrown into the rear, and no part of it 
brought forward to the last moment, the time of 
the commencement of the secret negotiation. This 
naturally made an ill in^pression on the people, and 
famished an occasion for the rebels at Paris to 
give out that the faithful subjects of the king were 
distrasted, despised, and abhorred by his allies. 
The march was directed through a skirt of Lor- 
raine, and thence into a part of Champagne, the 
Duke of Brunswick leaving all the strongest places 
behind him ; leaving also behind him, the strength 
of his artillery ; and by this means giving a supe- 
riority to the French, in the only way in which 
the present France is able to oppose a German 
force. 

In consequence of the adoption of those false 
politicks, which turned every thing on the king’s 
sole and single person, the whole plan of the war 
was reduced to nothing but a coup de mainy in order 
to set that prince at liberty. If that failed every 
thing was to be given up. 

The scheme of a emtp de nnun might (under fa- 
vourable circumstances), be very fit for a partisan 
at the head oi^a light corps, by whose failure 
noting material would be deranged. But for a 
'royal army of eighty thousand men, headed b^ 
a king in person, who was to march an hundred 

and 
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and fifty miles through ah enemy’s counhy-’-^urely 
this was a plan unheard of. 

Although this plan was not well chosen, and 
proceeded upon principles altogether ill judged 
and impolitick, the superiority of the military 
force might in a great degree have supplied 
defects, and furnished a corrective to the mistakes. 
The greater probability was that the Duke of 
Brunswick would make his way to Paris over 
the bellies of the rabble of drunkards, robbers, 
assassins, rioters, mutineers, and half-grown boys, 
under the ill-obeyed command of a theatrical, 
vapouring, reduced captain of cavalry, who 
opposed that great commander and great army. 
But — Diis aliter visum — He began to treat, the 
winds blew, the rains beat, the house fell — be- 
cause it was built upon sand — and great was the 
fall thereof. This march was not an exact copy 
of either of the two marches made by the Duke of 
Parma into France. 

There is some secret. Sickness and weather 
may defeat an army pursuing a wrong plan; not 
that I believe the sickness to have been so great as 
it' has been reported ; but there is a great deal d 
superfluous humiliation in this business, a perfect 
pibdigality of disgrace. Some advantage, md or 
imaginary, must compensate to a great’snvereign, 
and to a great general,* for so immense a loss of 
leputatimi. I<ongwy, situated as it is, might (one 

should 
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should thipJc) be evacuated without a capitidation 
with a republick ’just .proclaimed by the king of 
Prussia as an usurping and rebellious body* He 
was not far from Luxembourg. He might have 
-taken away the obnoxious French in his flight. 
It does not appear to have been necessary that 
those magistrates who declared for their own king» 
on the faith, and under the immediate protection, 
of the king of Prussia, should be delivered over 
to the gallows. It was not necessaiy that the 
emigrant nobility and gentry who served with the 
king of Prussia’s army, under his immediate com* 
mand, should be excluded from the cartel, and 
given up to be banged as rebels. Never was so 
gross, and so cruel a breach of the publick faith, 
not with an enemy, but with a friend. Dumou- 
rier has dropped very singular hints. Custine has 
fpoken out more broadly. These accounts have 
never been contradicted. They tend to make an 
eternal rupture between the powers. The French 
have givmi ou^ that the Duke of Brunswick 
endeavoured to negotiate some name and place 
for the captive king, amongst the murderers and 
proscribers of those who have lost their all for His 
causes Even this has not been denied. 

It is singular, and, indeed,- a things undec^all 
its. circumstances, inconceivable, that every thing 
jhould by the emperour be abandoned tb the 
liiilg of Prussia. That monarch was consideTed as 

principal. 
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principal. In the j&atore of things, as trell as in 
his position with regard to die war, he was only an 
ally ; and a new ally, with crossii^ interests in 
many particulars, and of a policy rather uncertain. 
At best, and supposing him to act with the greatest 
fidelity, the emperour and the empire, to him, must 
be but secondary objects. .Countries out of Ger- 
many must affect him in a still more remote man- 
ner. France, other than, from the fear of its 
.doctrinal principles, can to him be no object at all. 
Accordingly, the Rhine, Sardinia, and the Swiss, 
■are left to their fate. The king of Prussia has no 
direct and immediate concern with France ; conse- 
quentially^ to be sure, a great deal ; but the empe- 
rour touches France directly in many parts : he is a 
near neighbour to Sardinia, by his Milanese terri- 
tories ; he borders on Switzerland ; Cologne, pos- 
sessed by his uncle, is between Mentz, Treves, and 
the king of Prussia’s territories on the Lower 
Rhine. The emperour is the natural guardian of 
Italy and Germany ; the natural balance against 
the ambition of France, whether republican or 
mcmarchical. His ministers and his generals, there- 
Ibrf , ought to have had their full share in every 
material consultation, which 1 suspect ffiey had 
not. If he has no minister capable of plans of 
policy,, which comprehend the superintendency 
of a war, or no general with the least of a poli- 
tical head^ things have been as they most bev 

However, 
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However, in all the. parts of this strange proceed' 
ing, there must be a secret* 

It is probably known to ministers. ‘ I do not 
mean to penetrate into it. My speculations on 
this head must be only conjectural. If the king 
of Prussia, under the pretext, or on the reali^ of 
some information relative to ill practice on the part 
of the court of Vienna, takes advantage of his 
being admitted into the heart of the enoperour's 
dominions in the character of an ally, afterwards, 
to join the common enemy, and to enable France 
to seize the Netherlands, and to reduce and 
humble the empire, I cannot conceive, upon every 
principle, any thing more alarming for this Coun7 
try, separately, and as a part of the general system. 
After all, we may be looking in vain in the regions 
of pcditicks, for what is only the operation of 
traaper and character upon accidental circum- 
stances~But I never knew accidents to decide 
the whoie of any great business ; and I never 
knew temper to act, but that some system of poli> 
-ticks, agreeable to its peculiar spirit^ was blended 
-with it, streng^ened it, and got strength from it. 
Therefore the politicks can hardly' be put. out of 
the question. 

Great mistakes have .been committed : at l^st 
I .h«pe so. ' If there have been none, . the ca^^in 
fv^tixre is desperate. J have endeavoured to point 
some of those which have occurred to me, and 
most -of them very early. 


Whatever 
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Whatever may be the cause of the present state 
of things, on a full and mature view and compa- 
rison of the historical matter, of the transactions 
that have passed before our eyes, and of the future 
project, I think 1 am authorized to form an 
opinion without the least hesitation. 

lliat there never was, nor is, nor ever will be, 
nor ever can be, the least rational hope of making 
an impression on France by any continental 
powers, if England is not a part, is not dte direct- 
ing part,^ is not the soul, of the whole confederacy 
against it. 

This, so &r as it is an anticipation of future, is 
gprounded on the whole tenour of former histoiy 
— In speculation it is to be accounted for on two 
plain principles. 

First, That Great Britain is likely to take a more 
fair and equal part in the alliance, than the other 
powers, as having less of crossing interest, or per- 
plexed disQiission with any of them. 

Secondly, Because France cannot have to deal 
with any of these continental sovereigns, without 
(heir feeling that nation, as a maritime power, 
greatly superiour to them all put together ; a force 
which is only to be kept in check by England. 

Finland, e;scept during the eccentri<^' aberra- 
tion of Charles the Second, has always consumed 
it as her. duty imd interest to takq her place in 
such a confederacy. Her chief disputes must ever 

be 
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be with France, and if England shews herself in> 
different and unconcerned when these'* powers are 
comluned against the enteiprises of France, she iis 
to look with certainty for ffie same indifference on 
the part of these powers, when she may be at wot 
with that nation. This will tend totally to- dis- 
connect this kingdom from the system of Europe, 
in which, if she, ought not rashly to meddle, she 
ought never wholly to withdraw herself from it. 

If then England, is put in motion, whether by a 
consideration of the general safety, or of the in- 
fluence of France upon Spain, or by the probable 
operations of this new system on the Netherlands, 
it must embrace in its project the whole as much 
as possible, and the part it takes ought to be as 
much as possible a leading and presiding part. 

I therefore beg leave to suggest. 

First, That a minister should forthwith be sent 
to Spain, to encourage that court to persevere in 
the measures they have adopted against France 
to make a close alliance mid guarantee of posses- 
sions, as t^;ainstFrance, with that power, and, whilst 
the formality of the treaty is pending, to asshre 
them of our protection, postponing any lesser dis- 
putes to another occasicm. 

Secondly, To assure the court of Vienna, of our 
desire to entm into our ancient connexions with 
hOT, imd to siq>port hmr efiSsctutdly in the war whidh 
l^iance has declared against Hot. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, To animate the Swus, uid the king of 
Sardinia, to take a part, as the latter once did on 
the principles of the grand alliance. 

Fourthly, To put an end to our disputes widi 
Russia, and mutually to foiget the past. I bdieve 
if she is satisfied of this oblivion, she will return 
to her old sentiments, with regard to this court, 
and will take a more forward part in this business 
than any other power. 

Fifthly, If what has happened to the king of 
Prussia is only in consequence *of a sort of panick 
or of levity, and an indisposition to persevere long 
in one . design — the support and concurrence of 
Russia will tend to steady him, and to give him 
resolution. If he be ill disposed, with that power 
on his back, and without one ally in Europe, I 
conceive he will not be easily led to derange the 
plan. 

Sixthly, To use the joint influence of our court, 
and of our then allied powers, with Holland, to 
arm as fully as she can by sea, and to make some 
addition by land. . 

Seventhly, To acknowledge the king of France s 
next brother (assisted by such a council and such 
representatives of the kingdom of France, as shall 
be thought proper), regent of *France, and -to send 
that prince a small supply of money, arms,- cloath* 
ing, and artillery. * 

Eighthly, To give foroe-tothese negotiatii^ an 

mstant 
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' instant naval armament ought to be adopted ; one 
squadron for the Mediterranean ; another for the 
Channel. The season is eonvenient^ roost of our 
trade being, as I take it, at home. 

After speaking of a plan formed upon the an« 
cient policy and practice of Great Britain, and of 
Europe ; to which this is exactly conformable in 
every respect, with no deviation whatsoever, and 
which is, I conceive, much more strongly called for 
by the present circumstances than by any former, 
1 must take notice of another which I fear, but 
cannot persuade myself to believe, is in agitation. 
This plan is grounded upon the very same view of 
things which is here stated, namely, the danger to 
all sovereigns, and old republicks, from the preva- 
lence of French power and influence. 

It is to form a congress of all the Europetp* 
powers, for the purpose of a general defensive 
alliance, the objects of which should be. 

First, The recognition of this new. republick, 
(which they well know is formed on the princi- 
ples, and for the declared purpose of the destruc- 
tion of all kings), and, whenever the heads of this 
new republick shall consent to release the royal 
captives, to make peace with them. 

Secondly, To defend diemselves with their joint 
forces agsdnst the open aggressions or the secr^ 
practices, intrigues and writings, which are used 
to'^l^opagate the French principles. 

It 
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It is easy to discover from whose shop this com- 
modity comes. It is so perfectly absurd, that if 
that, or any thing like it, meets with a serious en- 
tertainment in any cabinet, I should think it the 
effect of what is called a judicial blindness, the 
certain forerunner of the destruction of all crowns 
and kingdoms. 

Aaoffensive alliance, in which union is preserved, 
by common efforts in common dangers, against a 
common active enemy, may preserve its consist- 
ency, and may produce, for a given time, %ome 
considerable effect ; though this is not easy, and 
for any very long period, can hardly be expected. 
But ^defensive alliance, formed of long discordant 
interests, with innumerable discussions existing, 
having no one pointed object to which it is direct- 
ed, which is to be held together with an unre- 
mitted vigilance, as watchful in peace as in war, 
is so evidently impossible, is such a chimera, is so 
contrary to human nature, and the course of human 
ai&irs, that I am persuaded no person in hi^ senses, 
exceptthose whose country, religion emd sovereign, 
are deposited in the French funds, could dream 
of it. There is not the slightest petty boundary 
suit, no difference between a family arrangement, 
no sort of misunderstanding,* or cross purpose 
b|^ween the pride and etiquette of courts, that 
would not entirely disjoidt this sort of alliance, 
and render it as futile in its effects, as it is feeble 
VOL. Vll. I 
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in its principle. But vehen we consider that the 
main drift of that defensive alliaime must be to 
prevent the operation of intrigue mischievous 
doctrine, and evil example, in the success of unpro- 
voked rebellion, regicide, and systematick assassi- 
nation and massacre, the absurdity of such a scheme 
becomes quite lamentable. Open the communica- 
tion with France, and the rest follows of course. 

How far the interiour circumstances of this coun- 
try support what is said with regard to its foreign 
politicks, must be left to better judgments. I am 
sure the French faction here is infinitely strength- 
ened by the success of the assassins on the other 
side of the water. This evil in the heart of Eu- 
rope must be extirpated from that center, or no 
part of the circumference can be free from the 
mischief which radiates from it, and which ^ill 
spread circle beyond circle, in spite of all the little 
defensive precautions which can be employed 
against them. 

I dd not put my name to these hints submitted 
to the consideration of reflecting men. It is of 
too little importance to suppose the name of the 
writer could add any weight to the state of things 
contained in this paper. That state of thii^ 
presses irresistibly on my judgmenl^ and it lies, 
and has long lain, with a heavy weight upon |ay 
mind. I cannot think that what is done in France 
is beneficial to the human race. If it were, the 

English 
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English constitution ought no more to stand against 
it than the ancient constitution of the kingdom in 
which the new system prevails. I thought it the 
duty of a man» not unconcerned for the publick, 
and who is a faithful subject to the king, respect- 
fully to submit this state of facts at this new step 
in the progress of the French arms and politicks, 
to His Majesty, to his confidential servants, and to 
those persons who, though not in o&ce, by their 
birdi, their rank, their fortune, their character, cmd 
their reputation for wisdom, seem to me to h&ve a 
large stake in the stabilify of the ancient order of 
things. 

BaiA, Noveti^>er 5, 1792. 
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A S the proposed manifesto is, I understand, to 
promulgate to the world the general idea of 
a plan for the regulation of a g^eat kingdom, and 
through the regulation of that kingdom probably 
to decide the fate of Europe for ever, nothing re- 
quires a more serious deliberation with regard to 
the time of making it, the circumstances of those 
to whom it is addressed, and the matter it is to^ 
contain. 

As to the time, (with tlie due diffidence in my 
own opinion), I have some doubts whether it is not 
rather unfavourable to the issuing any manifesto, 
with ^gard to the intended government of France : 
and for this reason, that it is, (upon the principal 
point of our attack) a time of calamity and defeat. 
Manifestoes of this nature are commonly made 
when the army of some sovereign enters into the 
enemy’s country in great force, and under the im- 
posing authori^ of that* force employs menaces ' 
towards those whom he desires to awe ; and makes 

1 4 promises 
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promises to those whom he wishes to engage in his 
favour. 

As to a party, what has been done at Toulon 
leaves no doubt, that the party for which we de- 
clare must bb that which substantially declares for 
royalty as the basis of the government. 

As to menaces --Nothing, in my opinion, can 
contribute more effectually to lower any sovereign 
in the publick estimation, and to turn his defeats 
into disgraces, than to threaten in a moment of 
impotence. The second manifesto of the duke of 
Brunswick appeared, therefore, to the world to be 
extremely ill-timed. However, if his menaces in 
that manifesto had been seasonable, they were not 
without an object. Great crimes then apprehend- 
ed, and great evils then impending, were to be pre- 
^vented. At this time, every act, which early me- 
naces might possibly have preventedt is done. 
Punishment and vengeance alone remain, and God 
forbid that they should ever be forgotten. But the 
punishment of enormous offenders will not be the 
less severe, or the less. exemplary, when it js not 
threatened at a moment when we have it not in 
our power to execute our threats. On the other 
side, to pass by proceedings of such a nefarious na- 
ture, in all kinds, as hav^ been carried on in France, 
without any signification of resentment, would be 
in effect to ratify them ; and thus to become ac- 
cessaries after the fact, in all those enormities which 

it 
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it is impossible to repeat, or think of without hor- 
rour. An absolute silence appears to me to be at 
this time the only safe course. 

The second usual matter of manifestoes is com- 
posed of promises to those who co-operate mth our 
designs. These promises depend in a great mea- 
sure, if not wholly, on the apparent power of the 
person who makes tftem to fulfil his engagements. 
A time of disaster on the part of the promiser, 
seems not to add much to the dignity of his per- 
son, or to the effect of his offers. One* would 
hardly wish to seduce any unhappy persons to 
g^ve the last provocation to a merciless tyranny, 
without very effectutd means of protecting them. 

The time, therefore, seems (as I said) not favour- 
able to a general manifesto, on account of the un- 
pleasant situation of our affairs. However, I write 
in a changing scene, when a measure, very impru- 
dent to-day, may be very proper to-morrow. Some 
gfreat victory may alter the whole state of the ques- 
tion, so far as it regards our power of fulfilling any 
engagement we may think fit to make. 

But there is another consideration of far. greater 
importance for all the purposes of this manifesto. 
The publick, and the parties concerned, will look 
somewhat to the disposition of the promiser indi- 
cated by his conduct, as well as to his power of 
fulfilling his engagements. 

Speaking of this nation as part of a general 

combination 
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combination of powers, are we quite sure, that 
others can believe us to be sincere, or that we can 
be even fully assured of our own sincerity, in the 
protection of those who shall risk their lives for 
the restoration of monarchy in France, when the 
world sees, that those who are the natural, legal, 
constitutional representatives of that monarchy, if 
it has any, have not had theft* names so much as 
mentioned in any one publick act ; that in no way 
whatever are tlieir persons brought forward, that 
their rights have not been expressly or implicitly 
allowed, and that they have not been in the least 
consulted on the important interests they have at 
stake. On the contrary, they are kept in a state 
of obscurity and contempt, and in a degree of indi- 
gence at times bordering on beggary. They are, in 
fact, little less prisoners in the village of Hanau, 
than the royal captives who are locked up in the 
tower of the Temple. What is this, according to 
the common indications which guide the judgment 
of mankind, but, under the pretext of protecting 
the crown of France, in reality to usurp it ? 

I am also very apprehensive, that there are other 
circumstances which must tend to weaken tlie force 
of our declarations. No partiality to the allied 
powers can prevent great doubts on the fairness 
of our intentions as supporters of the crown of 
France,, or of the true principles of legitimate go- 
vernment in opposition to jacobinism, when it is 

visible 
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visible that the two leading orders of the state of 
France, who are now the victims, and who must 
always be the true and sole supports of monarchy 
in that country, are, at best, in some of their de-> 
scriptions, considered only as objects of charity, and 
others are, when employed, employed only as mer- 
cenary soldiers ; that they are thrown back out of 
all reputable service,' are in a manner disowned, 
considered as nothing in their own cause, and 
never once consulted in the concerns of their king, 
their country, their laws, their religion, and their 
property ? We even affect to be ashamed of them. 
In all our proceedings we carefully avoid the ap- 
pearance of being of a party with them. In all our 
ideas of treaty we do not regard them as what they 
are, the two leading orders of the kingdom. If 
we do not consider them in that light, we must 
recognize the savages by whom they have been 
ruined, and who have declared war upon Europe, 
whilst they disgrace and persecute human nature, 
and openly defy the God that made them, as real 
proprietors of France. 

I am much afraid, too, that we shall scarcely be 
believed fair supporters of lawful monarchy, against 
jacobinism, so long as we continue to make and 
to observe cartels with ^e jacobins, and on fair 
terms exchange prisoners with them, whilst the 
royalists, invited to oui* standard, and employed 
under our publick £uth, against the jacobins, if 

taken 
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taken by that savage faction, are given jip to the 
executioner -without the least attempt whatsoever 
at reprisal. For this, we are to look at the king 
of Prussia’s conduct, compared with his manifestoes 
about a twelvemonth ago. For this we are to look 
at the capitulations of Mentz and Valenciennes, 
made in the course of the present campaign. By 
these two capitulations, the Christian royalists 
were excluded from any participation in the cause 
of the combined powers. They were considered 
as the outlaws of Europe. Two armies were in 
effect sent^against them. One of those armies 
(that which surrendered Mentz) was very near 
overpowering the Christians of Poitou, and the 
other (that which surrendered at Valenciennes)' has 
actually crushed the people whom oppression and 
despair had driven to resistance at Lyons, has mas- 
sacred several thousands of them in cold blood, 
pillaged the whole substance of the place, .and 
pursued their rage to the very houses, condemning 
that noble city to desolation, in the unheard-of 
manner we have seen it devoted. 

It is then plain by a conduct which overturns a 
thousand declarations, that we take the royalists of 
France only as an instr^pient of some convenience 
in a temporary hostility with the jacobins, but that 
^eregard those atheistick and murderous barbarians 
as the bon4 fide possessors of the soil of France. 
It appears at least, that we consider them as a fair 

government 
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government </e factOt if not dejttre; a resistance 
to which in favour of the king of France, by any 
man who happened to be born within that country, 
might equitably be considered, by other nations, as 
the crime of treason. 

For my part, I would sooner put my hand into 
tile fire than sign an invitation to oppressed men to 
fight under my standard, and then, on every sinister 
event of war, cruelly g^ve them up to be punished 
as the basest of traitors, as long as 1 had one of the 
common enemy in my hands to be put to dehth in 
order to secure those under my protection, and to 
vindicate the common honour of sovereigns. We 
hear nothing of this kind of security in favour of 
those whom we invite to the support of our cause. 
Without it, I am not a little apprehensive that the 
proclamations of the combined powers might (con- 
trary to their intention no doubt) be looked upon 
as frauds, and cruel traps laid for their lives. 

So far as to the correspondence between our de- 
clarations and our conduct: let the declaration be 
worded as it will, the conduct is the practical com- 
ment by which, and by which alone, it can be 
understood. This conduct, acting on the decla- 
ration, leaves a monarc]||r without a monarch; 
and without any represeqtative or trustee fi>r the 
monarch, and the monarchy. It supposes a king, 
dom without states and brders ; a territory without 
proprietors ; and faithful subjects, who are to be 
left to the fate of rebels and traitors. 


The 
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The affair of the establishment of a government 
is a very difHcult undertaking for foreign powers 
to act in as principals ; though as auxiliaries and 
mediators^ it has been not at all unusual, and may 
be a measure full of policy and humanity, and 
true dignity. 

The first thing we ought to do, supposing us nc^ 
giving the law as conquerors, but acting as friendly 
powers applied to for counsel and assistance in the 
settlement of a distracted country, is well to con* 
aider the composition, nature, and temper of its 
objects, and particularly of those who actually do^ 
or who ought to exercise power in that state. It is 
material to know who they are, and how consti- 
tuted, whom we consider as the people of France? 

The next consideration is, through whom our 
arrangements are to be made, and on what prin- 
ciples the government we propose is to be estab- 
lished. 

• 

The first question on the people is this. Whe- 
ther we are to consider the individuals now actually 
in France^ numerically taken and arranged into 
Jacobin clubst as the body politick, constituting 
the nation of France? or. Whether we are to con- 
sider the original individual proprietors of lands, 
expelled since the Revmution, and the states and 
the ladies politick^ such as the colleges of justice 
called parliaments, the coiporations noble and not 
nqble of bailUages, and towns, and cities, 
bishops and the .clergy, as the true constituent 

parts 
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parts of the nation, and forming the legally or- 
ganized parts of the people of France ? 

In this serious concern it is very necessary that 
we should have the most distinct ideas annexed to 
the terms we employ ; because it is evident, that 
an abuse of the term, people, has been the original 
fundamental cause of those evils, the cure of 
which, by war and policy, is the present object 
of aU the states of Europe. 

If we consider the acting power in France, in 
any legal construction of publick law, as the people, 
the question is decided in favour of the republick 
one and indivisible. But we have decided for 
monarchy. If so, we have a king and subjects ; 
and that king and subjects have rights and privi- 
leges which ought to be supported at home ; for I 
do not suppose that the government of that king- 
dom can, or ought to be regulated, by the arbitrary 
mandate of a foreign confederacy. 

As to the faction exercising power, to suppose 
that monarchy can be supported by principled 
regicides, religion by professed atheists, order by 
clubs of jacobins, property by committees of pro- 
scription, and jurisprudence by revolutionary tri- 
bunals, is to be sanguinq in a degree of which 
I am incapable. On them I decide, for myself, 
that these persons are not the legal corporation of 
France, and that it is not with them we can (if we 
would) settle the government of France. 


Since, 
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Since, then, we have decided for monarchy in 
that kingdom, we ought* also to settle who is to 
be tbe monarch, who is to be the guardian of a 
minor, and how the monarch and monarchy is to 
be modified and supported ? If the monarch icrto 
be elected, who the electors are to be ? if heredi- | 
tary, what order is established corresponding with 
an hereditary monarchy, and fitted to maintain it ? 
Who are to modify it in its exercise ? Who are 
to restrain its powers where they ought to* be 
limited, to strengthen them where they are to be 
supported, or to enlarge them, where the object, 
the time, and the circumstances, may demand 
their extension ? These are things which, in the 
outline, ought to be made distinct and clear ; for 
if they are not (especially with regard to those 
great points, who are the proprietors of the soil, 
and what is the corporation of the kingdom) there 
is nothing to hinder the complete establishment 
of a jacobin republick, (such as that formed in 
1790 and 1791) under the name of a Democracie 
Roy ale. Jacobinism does not consist in the 
having, or not having, a certain pageant under the 
name of a king, but in taking the people as 
“ equal individuals, without any corporate name 
** or description, without attention to property, 

** without division of powers, and forming the 
?* government of delegates from a number of mem 
** BO constituted ; in destroying or confiscating 

** property. 
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** property, and bribing the publick creditors, or 
** the poor, with the spoils, now of one part of the 
community, now of another, widiout regard to 
** prescription or profession.” 

l^ope no one can be so very blind as to ima- 
gine that monarchy can be acknowledged and sup- 
ported in France upon any other basis than that 
of its property, corporate and individual^ or that 
. it can enjoy a moment^s permanence or securi^ 
upon any scheme of things, which sets aside all 
the ancient corporate capacities and distinctions of 
the kingdom, and subverts the whole fabrick of 
its ancient laws and usages, political, civil, and 
religious, to introduce a system founded on the 
supposed rights of many and the absolute equality 
of the human race. Unless, therefore, we declare 
clearly' and distinctly in favour of the re.storation 
of property, and confide to the hereditary pro- 
perty of the kingdom, the limitation and qualifi- 
cations of its hereditary monarchy, the blood and 
treasure of Europe is wasted for the establishment 
of jacobinism in France. There is no doubt that 
Dantomand Robespierre, Chaumette and Bairere, 
that Condprcet, that Thomas Paine, that La Fay- 
ette, and the ex-bishop of Autun, the abb6 Gre- 
goire, with all the gang of |he Syeyeses, the Hen- 
riots, and the Santerres, if they could secure them- 
selves in the fruits of thei’r rebellion and robbery, 
would be perfectly indifferent, whether the most 
VOL. YU. K unhappy 
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unhappy of all infants, whom by the lessons of &e 
shoemaker, his governor and guardian, they are 
training up studiously and methodically to be an 
idiot, or what is worse, the most wicked and basO 
of mankind, continues to receive his civick educa- 
tion in the Temple or the Tuilleries, whilst they, 
and such as they, really govern the kingdom. 

It cannot be too often and too strongly incul- 
cated, that monarchy and property must, in France, 
go together; or neither can exist. To think of 
the possibility of the existence of a permanent and 
hereditary royalty, where nothing else is hereditary 
or petnument in point either of personal or corpo^ 
rate dignity ^ is a ruinous chimera worthy of the 
abb6 Syeyes and those wicked fools hiS* associates, 
who usurped power by the murders of the 19th of 
July and the 6th of October 1789, and who brought 
forth the monster which they called Democracie 
Koyale, or the Constitution. 

I believe that most thinking men would prefer 
infinitely some sober and sensible form of a repub- 
lick, in which there was no mention at aU of a 
king, but which he|^ out some reasonable security 
to property, life, and personal freedom, to a scheme 
of tilings like this Democracie Royale, founded on 
impiety, immorality, . fraudulent currencies, the 
confiscation of innocent individuals, and the pre- 
tended rights of man and which, in effect, 
eluding the whofe body of the nobility, clergy, 

and 
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and landed properfy of a great nation, threw every 
thing into Uie hands of a desperate set of obscure 
adventurers, who led to every mischief a blind and 
bloo^ band of sans-culottes. At the head, or 
rather at the tail of this system, was a miserable 
pageant as its ostensible instrument, who was to be 
treated'With every species of indignity, till Ibe mo- 
ment, when he was conveyed from the palace of 
contempt to the dungeon of horrour, and thence 
led by a brewer of his capital through the applauses 
of an hired, frantick, drunken multitude, to lose his 
head upon a scaffold. 

This is the Constitution, or Democracie Royale ; 
and this is what infallibly would be again set up in 
France to run exactly the same round, if the predo- 
minant power should so far be forced to submit as 
to receive the name of a king, leaving it to the 
jacobins, (that is to those who have subverted 
royalty and destroyed property) to modify the one, 
and to distribute the other as spoil. By the jaco- 
bins I mean indiscriminately the Brissotins and 
the Maratists, knowing no sort of difference be- 
tween them. As to any oth^ party, none exists 
in that unhappy country. The royalists (those in 
Poitou excepted) are banished^p^d extinguished ; 
and as to what they call the Constitutionalists, or 
Democrats Royaux^ they never had an existence 
of the smallest degree of power, consideration, or 
authority; nor, if they differ at tlli from the rest of 

K S * the 
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the atheistic banditti (which from their actions 
and principles 1 have no reason to think) were 
they ever any other than the temporary tools and 
instruments of the more determined, able, and sys- 
tematick re^cides. Several attempts have been 
made to support this chimerical Democracie Roy ale 
— the first was by La Fayette — the last by Du- 
roourier : — they tended only to show, that this 
absurd project had no party to support it. The 
Girondists under Wimpfen, and at Bordeaux, 
have made some struggle. The constitutionalists 
never could make any ; and for a very plain rea- 
son ; they were leaders in rebellion. All their prin- 
ciples, and their whole scheme of government being 
republican, they could never excite the smallest 
degree of enthusiasm in favour of the unhappy 
monarch, whom they had rendered contemptible, 
to make him the executive ofiicer in their new 
commonwealth. They only appeared as traitors 
to their own jacobin cause, not as faithful adhe- 
rents to the king. * 


In an address to France, in an attempt to treat 
with it, or in considering any scheme at all relative 
to it, it is impossible we should mean the geogra- 
phical, we must a]|rays mean the moral and poli- 
tical country. 1 believe we shall be in a great 
errour if we act upon an idea that there exists in 
that country any organized body of men who 
might be willing to treat, on equitable terms, for 
* the 
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the restoration of their monarchjr; but who are nice 
in balancing those terms, and who would accept 
such as to them appeared reasonable, but who 
would quietly submit to the predominant power, if 
they were not gratified iij^the fashion of smne con* 
stitution which suited with their fancies. 

I take the state of France to be totally different, 

1 know of no such body, and of no such party. 

So far from a combination of twenty men (always 
excepting Poitou) I never yet heard,' that a slngk 
mm could be named of sufiicient force or fnflu* 
ence to answer for another man, much less for 
the smallest district in the country, or for the most 
^incomplete company of soldiers in the army. We 
see every man, that the jacobins choose to appre- 
hend, taken up in his village ov in his house, and 
conveyed to prison without the least shadow of 
resistance; ard this indifferently, whether he is 
suspected of royalism, or federalism, moderantism, 
democracy royal, or any other of the names of 
faction which they start by the hour. What is 
much more astonishing, (and if we did not care- 
fully attend to the genius an(| circumstances of this 
Revolution, must indeed appear incredible) all their NoimHvt*- * 
most accredited military men, from a generalissimo «!nce, citii 
to a corporal, may be arrested, (each in the midst 
of his camp, and covered with the laurels of ac- 
cumulated victories) tied neck and heels, thrown 
' K 3 * into 
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into a car^ and sedt to Paris to be disposed of at 
the pleasure of the revolutionary tribunals. 

No corpo- As no individuals have power and influence, so 
juiiice. there are no corporations, whether of lawyers or 
or police. ' burghers, existing. assembly called Consti- 
tuent, destroyed all such institutions very early. 
The primary and secondary assemblies, by their 
original constitution, were to be dissolved when 
they answered the purpose of electing the magi- 
strates ; and were expressly disqualified from per- 
forming any corporate act whatsoever. The tran- 
sient magistrates have been almost all removed be- 
fore the expiration of their terms, and new have 
been lately imposed upon the people, without thp 
form or ceremony of an election: these magi- 
strates during their existence are put under, as all 
the executive authorities are from first to last, the 
popular societies (called Jacobin Clubs) of the se- 
veral countries, and this by an express order of 
the National Convention ; it is even made a case of 
death to oppose or attack those clubs. They too 
have been lately subjected to an expurgatory scru- 
tiny, to drive out from them every thing savour- 
ing of what they call the crime of mt^eraniim, of 
which offence however few were guilty. But as 
people began to take refuge from their persecutions 
■—amongst themselves, they have driven them from 
that last asylum. 


The 
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The stete of France is perfectly simf^ It con- 
sists of but, two des^ptioQs — The oppressiors and 
the oppressed. ^ 

The first has die whole authority of the state in 
their hands; all the arms^ all the reYenues of the 
publick, all the confiscations of individuals and 
corporations. They have taken the lower soft 
from their occnpations and have put them into pay». 
that they may form them into a body of Janizaries 
to over-rule and awe property. The heads of these 
wretches they never suffered to cool. They suj^ly 
diem with a food for fary varied by the day — be- 
sides the sensual state of intoxication from which 
they are rarely free. They have ma^p the priests 
and people formally abjure the Divinity ; they have 
estranged them from every civil,. moral, and social, 
or even natural and instinctive sentiment, habit, and 
j^ractice, and have rendered them systematically 
savages, to make it impossible for them to be the 
instruments of any sober and virtuous airongement, 
or to be reconciled to any state of order, under any 
name whatsoever. 

The other description. Me Ofppresxd — arc people 
of somn property ; they are the small relicks of 
the persecuted landed interest; they are the 
burghers and the farmers. By the very circum- 
stance of their being of some property, though 
numerous in some points of view, they cannot be 
very considerable as ^. number. In cities die nature 

K 4 of 
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of their occupations renders* them domestick and 

feeble ; in the country it confines them to their 

farm for subsistencig. The national guards are all 

changed and reformed. Every thing suspicious 

in the description of which they were composed 

is rigorously disarmed. Committees, called of yi-- 

gilanceand safety, are every where formed ;*a most 

severe and scrutinizing inquisition, far more rigid 

than any thing ever known or imagined. Two 

persons cannot meet and confer without hazard 

to their liberty, and even to their lives. Numbers 

scarcely credible have been executed, and their 

property confiscated. At Paris, and in most other 

towns, the 4 bread they buy is a daily dole — 

which they cannot obtain without a daily ticket 

delivered to them by their masters. Multitudes 

of all ages and sexes ar6 actually imprisoned. 1 

have reason to believe, that in France there are 

not, for various state crimes, so few as twenty 

thousand* actually in jail — a large proportion of 

people of property in any state. If a father of a 

family should shew any disposition to resist, or to 

withdraw himself from their power, his wife and 

children are cruelly to answer for it. It is by 

means of these hostages, that they keep the troops, 

which they force by masses (as they call it) into 

the field — true to their colours. 

' • 

* Some accounts make them five times as many. 

Another 
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Another of their resources is not to be forgotten. 
They have lately found a way of giving a sort 
of ubiqui^ to the supreme sovereign authority, 
which no monarch has been able yet to give to any 
representation of his. 

The commissioners of the National Convention, 
who dre the members of the Convention itself, 
and really exercise all its powers, make continual 
circuits through every province, and visits to eveiy 
army. There they supersede all the ordinary 
authorities civil and military, and change and'alter 
every thing at their pleasure. So that in effect no 
deliberative capacity exists in . any portion of the 
inhabitants. « 

Toulon, republican in principle, having taken 
its decision in a moment under the guillotine^ and 
before the arrival of these commissioners, Toulon, 
being a place regularly fortified, and having in its 
bosom a navy in part highly discontented, has 
escaped, though by a sort of miracle ; and it would 
not have escaped, if two powerful fleets had not 
been at the door to give them not only strong, 
but prompt and immediate succour, especially, as 
neidier this nor any other sea-port town in France 
can be depended on, from , the peculiarly savage 
dispositions, manners, and connexions, among tlie 
lower sort of people, in those places. This I take 
to be the true state of things in France ; so far as 
it regards any. existing bodies, whether of legal or 

voluntary 
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vokuMary auodationt capaMe of acting or of 
treating in corps. 

As to the oppressed iniioidutUs, they are many ; 
and as discontented as men mui^ be under Ae 
monstrous and complicated tyranny of all sorts, 
with which they are crushed. . They want no sti** 
mulus to throw off this dreadful yoke ; bdt 
do want (not manifestoes, which they have had 
even to surfeit, but) real protection, force and 
succour. 

The disputes and questions of men at their ease, 
do not at all affect their minds, or ever can occupy 
the minds of men in their situation. These theo- 
ries are long since gone by; they have had their 
day, and have done their mischief. The question 
is not between the rabble of systems, Fayetteism, 
Condorcetism, Monarchism, or Democratism, or 
Federalism, on the one side, and the fundamental 
laws of France on the other— or between all these 
systems amongst themselves. It is a controversy 
(weak indeed and unequal on the one part) be- 
tween the proprietor and the robber ; between the 
prisoner and the jailor; between the neck and 
the. guillotine. Four-fifths of the French inhabi- 
tants woold thankfully toke protecfion from the 
eiii^erour of Morocco, fnd would never trouble 
thdr heads about the abstract principles of the 
power by which they weib snatched ’from impri- 
somnent, robbery, and murder. But then* these 

men 
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* men can do little or nothing forthenaelves. Thej 
have no arms, nor magazines^ nor (Adefe, nor 
union, nor the possibilily of these things within 
themselves. On the whole ther^ore I lay it down 
as a certainty, that, in the jacobins, no change of 
mind is to be expected — and that no others in the 
territoiy of franco have an independent and de- 
liberative existence. 

The truth is, that France is out of itself — ^Ihe 
moral France is separated from the geographical. 
The master of the house is expelled, and the rob- 
bers are in possession. If we look for the corporate 
people of France, existing as corporate in the eye 
and intention of publick law, (diat corporate 
people, I mean, who are free to deliberate and to 
decide, and who have a capacity to treat and 
conclude) they are in Flanders, and Germany, . in 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, and England. There 
are all the princes of the blood, there are all the 
orders of the state, there are all the parliaments 
of the kingdom. 

This being, as I conceive, the true state of 
‘France, as it exists territot'U^, and as it exists 
moraUy, the question will be, with whom we are 
to concert our arrangements; and whom we are 
to use as our instruments in the reduction, in the 
pacification, and in the settlement of Fran<». The 
work to be done mustT indicate the -trorkmen. 
Supposir^ us to have national objects,'wb hav^ two 

principal. 
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principal, and one secondary. The first two are 
so intimately connected as not to be separated 
even. in thought; the re-establishment of royal^, 
and the re-establishment of property. One would 
think it requires not a great deal of argument to 
prove, that the most serious endeavours to restore 
royalty will be made by royalists. Property will 
be most energetically restored by the ancient pro- 
prietors of that kingdom. 

When I speak of royalists, 1 wish to be under- 
stood of those who were always such from prin- 
ciple. Every arm lifted up for royalty from the 
beginning was the arm of a man so principled. 
I do not think there are ten exceptions. 

The principled royalists are certainly not of 
force to effect these objects by themselves. If they 
were, the operations of the present great combi- 
nation would be wholly unnecessary. What I con- 
tend for is, that they should be consulted with, 
treated with, and employed; and that no foreigners 
whatsoever are either in interest so engaged, or in 
judgment and local knowledge so competent, to 
answer all these purposes, as the natural proprietors 
of the country. 

Their, number for an exiled party is also con- 
siderable. Almost the whole body of the landed 
proprietors of France, ecclesiastical and civil, have 
been steadily devoted to the monarchy. This 
body does. not amo.unt to less than seventy thou- 
sand— 
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sand — a very great number in the composition of 
the respectable classes in any society.— I am sure, 
that if half that number of the same description 
were taken out of this country, it would leave 
hardly any thing that 1 should call the people of 
England. On the faith of the emperour and the 
king of Prussia, a body of ten thousand nobility 
on horseback, with the king’s two brothers at 
their he.ad, served with the king of Prussia in the 
campaign of VJ9% and equipped themselves with 
the last shilling of their ruined fortunes and ex> 
hausted credit.* It is not now the question how 
that great force came to be rendered useless and 
totally dissipated. 1 state it now, only to remark 
that a great part of the same force exists, and 
would act if it were enabled. I am sure every 
thing has shewn us that in this war with France, 
one Frenchman is worth twenty foreigners. La 
Vendee is a proof of this. 

If we wish to make an impression on the minds 


* Before the RevolutioD, the French noblesse were so re- 
duced in numbers, diet they did not much exceed twenty 
thousand .at least of full grown men. As they have been very 
cruelly formed into entire corps of soldiers, it is estimated, 
drat, by the sword, and distempers in the field, they have not 
lost less than five diousand men ; and if this course is pur- 
sued, it is to be feared, that the whole body of the French 
nobility may be extinguished. Several hundreds have also 
perished by fiunine, and various accidents. 


of 
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^ any persons in France, or to persuade them to 
join our standard, it is impossible that they should 
pot bo more easily led, and more readily formed 
and disciplined, (civilly and martially disciplined) 
by those who speak their language, who u’e ac- 
quainted with their manners, who are conversant 
with their usages and habits of thinking, and who 
have a locaT knowledge of their country, and some 
remains of ancient credit and consideration, than 
with a body congregated from all tongues and 
tribes. Where none of the respectable native in- 
terests are seen in the transaction, it is impossible 
that any declaradpns can convince those that are 
within, or those that ere without, that any thing 
else than some sort of hostility in the style of a 
conqueror is meant. At best it will appear to 
sqch wavering persons, (if such there are) whom 
we mean to fix with us, a choice whether they 
are to continue a prey to domestick banditti, or 
to be fought for as a carrion carcass, and picked 
to the bone by all the crows and vultures of the 
sky. They may^take protection, (and they would 
1 doubt not) but they cim have neither alacrity nor 
zeal in such a cause. When they see nothing but 
bands of English, Spaniards, Neapolitans, Sar- 
dinians, Prussians, Austrians, Hungarians, Bohe- 
mians, Sdavonians, Croatians, acti/^ 09 prindpeUst 
it is impossible they should think we come with a 
betteficent design. Many of those ^rce and bar- 
barous 
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baroiu people have already given .proofs how. little 
they regard any French party whatsoever. Some 
of these nations the people of France are jealous 
of; such ate the English, and the Spaniards — others 
they despise ; such are the Italians — others they 
hate and dread ; such are the German and Danu> 
bian powers. At best such interposition of an- 
cient enemies excites apprehension; but in this 
case, how can they suppose that we come to mam- 
tain their legitimate monarchy in a truly paternal 
French government, to protect their privileges, 
their laws, their religion, and their property, when 
they see us make use of no one person who has 
any interest in them, any knowledge of them, or 
any the least zeal for them? ‘ On the contrary, 
they see, that we do not suffer any of those who 
have shewn a zeal in that caxise, which we seem 
to make our own, to come freely into any place in 
which the allies obtain any footing. 

If we wish to gain upon any people, it is right 
to see what it is they expect. We have had a pro- 
posal from the royalists of Poitov^ They are well 
entitled, after a bloody war maintained for eight 
months against all the powers of anarchy, to speak 
the sentiments of the royalists of France. Do they 
desire us to exclude their princes, their clergy, 
their nobility? The direct contrary. They ear- 
nestly solicit that men bf every one of these de- 
scriptions should be sent to them* They do#ot 

call 
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call for English, Austrian, or Prussian officers* 
They call for French emigrant officers. Th^ call 
for the exiled priests. They Have demanded the 
Compte d*Artois to appear at their head. These 
are the demands (quite natural demands) of tliose 
who are ready to follow the standard of monarchy. 

The great means therefore of restoring the mo- 
narchy which we have made the main olgect of the 
viOTy is to assist theAignity, the religion, and the 
property of France, to repossess themselves of the 
* means of their natural influence. This ought to 
be the primary object of all our politicks, and all 
our military operations. Otherwise every thing 
will move in a preposterous <frder, and nothing 
but confusion and destruction will follow. 

1 know that misfortune is not made to win 
respect from ordinary minds. I know that there is 
a leaning to prosperity however obtained, and a 
prejudice in its favour ; I know there is a disposi- 
tion to hope something from the variety and. in- 
constancy of villany, rather than from the tire- 
some uniformitY of fixed principle. There have 
been, I admit, siraations in which a guiding person 
or party might be gained over, and through him 
or them, the whole body of a nation. For the 
hope of such a conversion^icaad of deriving ad- 
vantage from enemies, it might be politick for a 
while to throw your frietfds into the shade. But 
e^mpples drawn from history in occasions like the 

present 
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present will be found dangerously to mislead us. 
France has po resemhlan^ to other countries 
which have undeigoae Rubles and been:purified 
by them. If France, Jacobinizedias it has been for 
four full years, did contain any bodies of autho- 
rity and disposition lo treat with you, (most as- 
suredly she does not) such is the levi^ of those 
who have expelled every thing respectable in their 
country, such their ferocity, their arrogance, their 
mutinous spirit, their habits of defying every thing 
human and, divine, that no engagement would 
hold with them for three months ; nor indeed 
could they cohere together for any purpose of 
civilized society^,^ if* left as they now are. There 
must be a means not only of breaking their strength 
within themselves, but of civHmng them; and 
these two things must go together, before we can 
possibly treat with them, not only as a nation, but 
with any division of them. Descriptions of men 
of their own race, but better in rank, superiour in 
property and decorum, of honourable, decent, and 
.orderly habits, are absolutely ne<^ssary to bring 
them to such a frame as to qualify them so much 
as to come into contact with a civilized nation. 
A set of those ferocious savages with arms in their 
hands, left to tHemselaiss in one part of the coun- 
try, whilst you proceed to another, would break 
forth into outrages at least as bad as their former. 
They must, as fast as gained (if ever they U|e 
vqi,. VII. L gained) 
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gamed) be put under the guide, direction, and 
government; of betten Frenchmen than themselves, 
or they will instantly relapse into a fever of aggra- 
vated jacobinisAW 

We must not judge of other parts of France by 
the temporary submission of Toulon, with two 
vast fleets in its harbour, and a garrison &r mojre 
numerous than all the inhabitants able to bear 
arms. If they were left to themselves, 1 am quite 
sure they would not retain their attachment to 
monarchy of any name for a single week. 

To administer the only cure for the unheard-of 
disorders of that undone country, I think it infi- 
nitely happy for us, that God has given into our 
hands more efiectual remedies thaft human con- 
trivance could point out. We have in our bosom, 
and in the bosom of other civilized ^states, nearer 
tbrty than thirty thousand persons, providentially 
preserved not only from the cruelty and violence, 
but from the contagion of the horrid practices, 
sentiments, and language, of the jacobins, and even 
sacredly guardtCd from the view of such abominable 
scenes. If we should obtain, in any considerable 
district; a footing in France, we possess an immense 
body of physicians and magistrates of the mind, 
whom we now know to^lbe the most discreet, 
gentle, well-tempered, conciliatoiy, virtuous, and 
pious persons, who in ai^ order probably existed 
in the world. You will have a missioner of peace . 

and 
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asd order in evei^ parish. Never was a wiser 
national economy than in the chari^ of the Eng* 
lish and of other cpuntries. Never was money 
better expended than in the maUbtenance of this 
body of civil troops for re-establishing order in 
France, and for thus securing its civilizati#i to 
Europe. This means, if properly used, is of value 
inestimable. 

Nor is this corps of instruments of civilization 
eoi^ned to the first order of that state, I mean 
the clergy. The allied powers possess also, an ex- 
ceedingly numerous,4^ell- informed, sensible, inge- 
nious, high principled, and spirited body of cava- 
liers in the expatriated landed interest of France, 
as well qualified at least, as 1 (who have been 
taught by time and experience to moderate my 
calculation of the expectancy of human abilities) 
ever expected to see in the body of any landed 
gentlemen and soldiers by their birth. France is 
well winnowed and sifted. Its virtuous men are, 
I believe, amongst the most virtuous, as its wicked 
are amongst the. most abandoned upon earth. 
Whatever in the territory of France may be found 
to be in the middle between these must be at- 
tracted to the better part. This will be compassed, 
when every genllemaiiji^ every where bemg restored 
to his landed estate, each on his patrimonial 
ground, may join die clergy in reanimating the 
loyalty, fidelity, and religion, of the- people ; .d»t 

L 2 these 
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these gentlemen proprietors of land may sbrt that 
people according,^ the trust t&^ severally meri^ 
that they may arm the honest and well^afiected» 
and disarm andillisablethe fectiousandill disposed. 
No foreigner can make this discrimination, nor 
thes#arrangements. The ancient corporations of 
burghers according to their several modes should 
be restored, and placed (as they ought to be) in 
the hands of men of g^vity and proper^ in the 
cities or bailliages, according to the proper consti- 
tutions of the commons or third estate of France. 
They will restrain and regul^ the seditious rabble 
there, as the gentlemen will on their own estates. 
In this way, and in this way alonttf the country 
(once broken in upon by foreign force well di- 
rected) may be gained and settled. It must be 
gained and settled by itself, and through the me- 
dium of its own native dignity and property*. It 
is not honest, it is not decent, still less is it poli- 
tick, for foreign powers themselves to attempt any 
thing in this minute, eternal, local detail, in which 
they could shew nothing but ignorance, imbeci- 
lity, confusion, and oppression. As to the prince 
who has a just claim to exercise the regency, of 
France* like other men he is fkot without his &ults 
and his defects. But faults or defects (always sup- 
posing them faults of common human infirmity) 
are not what in any country 'destroy a legal title 
.to government. These princes are kept in a poor, 

obscure. 
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obscure, country town of the king of Prua«ia’s» 
Their reputation is entirely at the mercy of every 
calumnaator. Tliey cannot shew themselves, they 
cannot explain themselves, as priiftes ought to do. 
After being well informed, as any man h^ Can 
be, I do not find, that these blemishes in thi^emi- 
nent person are at all considerable, or that they at 
all affect a character which is full of probity, 
honour, generosity, and real goodness. In some 
points he has but too much resemblance to his 
unfortunate brother;, who, with all his weaknesses, 
had a good understanding and many parts of an 
excellent man, and a good king. But Monsieur, 
without supposing the other deficient, (as he was 
not) excels him in general knowledge, and in a 
sharp and keen observation, with something of a 
better address, and a happier mode of speaking 
and of writing. His conversation is open, agree- 
able, and informed, his manners gracious and 
princely. His brother the compte d’Artois sustains 
still better the representation of bis place. He is 
eloquent, lively, engaging in the highest degree, 
of a decided character^ full of energy and activity. 
In a word he is a brave, honourable, and accom- 
plished cavalier. Their brethren, of royalty, if 
they were true to their own cause and interest, ip- 
stead of relegating these illustrious pevscms to an 
obscure town, would bring them forward in their 
courts and camps, and exhibit them to, what they 

•L 3 would 
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' would' speedily obtain, the esteem, respect, and 
affection of mankind. 

Objection As to their knocking at every 'door, (which 
HcKt-nt** seems to give offence) caff any thing be more 
to Kon" naturff ? Abandoned, despised, ^rendered in a 
manner outlaws by all the powers of Europe, who 
have treated their unfortunate brethren with all 
the giddy pride, and improvident insolence of 
blind unfeeling prosperity; who did not even send 
them a compliment of condolence on the murder 
of their brother and sister; in such a state is it to 
. be wondered at,^or blamed, that they tned every 
way, likely or unlikely, well or ill chosen, to get 
out of the horrible pit into which they are &llen, 
and that in particular they tried whether the 
princes of t^ir own blood might at length be 
brought to think the cause ef kings, and of kings 
of their race, wounded in the murder and exile of 
the branch of France, of as much importance as 
the killing of a brace of partridges? If they were 
absolutely idle, and only eat in sloth their bread of 
sorrow and dependence, they would be forgotten, 
or at beat thought of as wretches unworthy of 
their pretensions, which they had done nothing to 
support If they err from our interests, what care 
h)8 been taken to keep them in those interests? or 
what desire has ever been shewn to employ them 
in any other way than as* instruments of their own 
degradation, shame, and ruin? 


The 
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The parliament of Paris, by whom the title of 
the fegent is to be recognised (not made) accord> 
ing to the laws of the kingdom, is ready to recog- 
nise it, and to regisfllb it, if a place of meeting^ 
was giv^ to them, which might be withuf their 
own jurisdiction, supposing that only locality was 
required for the exercise of their functions: for 
it is one of the advantages of monarchy, to have 
no local seat. It may maintain its ^ghts out of 
the sphere of its territorial jurisdiction, if other 
powere will suffer it. 

I am well apprized, that the^ittle intriguers,., 
and whisperers, and self-conceited, thoughtless 
babblers, worse than either, run about to depre- 
ciate the fallen virtue of a great nation. But whilst 
they talk, we must make our choice — they or the 
jacobins. We have n^ other option. As to tho^e, 
who in the pride of a prosperity, not obtained by 
their wisdom, valour, or industry, think so well of 
themselves, and of their own abilities and virtues, 
and so ill of other men ; truth obliges me to say, 
that they are not founded in their presumption 
concerning themselves, nor in their contempt of 
the French princes, magistrates, nobility, and 
clergy. Instead of inspiring me with dislike and 
distrust (ff the unfortunate, engaged with us in a 
common cause against our jacobin enemy, thuf 
take away all my eateem*fpr their own characters, 
and all my deference to their judgment 

l4> 
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There are some few I^reach gentlemen indeed 
who talk a language not wholly different irom 
this jaa^on. Those whom I have in my eye, 1 
respect as gallant soldiers, tli much as any one can 
do, but on their political judgment and prudence 
I have not the slightest reliance, nor on their 
knowledge of their own country, or of its laws 
and constitution. They are, if not enemies, at 
least not fridhds, to the orders of their own state ; 
not to the princes, the clergy, or the nobility; 
they possess only an attachment to the monarchy, 
,or rather to tl^ persons of the late king and 
' queen. In' all other respects their conversation is 
jacobin. I am afraid they, or some of them, go 
into the closets of ministers, and tell them that 
the afiairs of France will be better arranged by 
th^ allied powers than by the landed proprietors 
of the kingdom, or by the princes, who have a 
right to govern ; and that if any French are at all 
to be employed in the settlement of their country, 
it ought to be only those who have never declared 
any decided opinion, or taken any active part in 
the Revolution*. 

1 suspect that the authors of this c^inion are 
mere soldiers of fortune, who, though men of 
.iht^l^ty and honour, would as gladly receive 
iWitaiy rank from Russia, or Austria, or Prussia, 
as from the regent of France. Perhaps their not 
^ This was the language of the ministerialisU. 

having 
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having as much importance . at his court’ as they 
could wish may incline them to this shrange ima- 
giimtion. Perhaps having no property in old 
Fraiiee, they are mor# indifferent about its resto* 
ration. Their language is certainly filtering to 
all ministers in all courts. We all are min: weall 
love to be told of the extent of our own power 
and our own faculties. If we love glory» we are 
jealous of partners, and afraid even of our own 
instraments. It is of all modes of flattery the 
most effectual to be told, that you can regulate the 
affairs of another kingdom bette| than its' heredi- 
tary proprietors. It is formed to flatt^ the prin- 
ciple <)f conquest so natural to all men. It is this 
principle which is now making the partition of 
Poland. The powers concerned have been told by 
some perfidious PoleS^ and perhaps they believe, 
that their usurpation is a great benefit to the peo- 
ple, especially to the common people. However 
this may turn out with regard to Poland, I am 
quite sure that France could not be so well under a 
foreign direction as under that of the representa- 
tives of its own king, and its own ancient estates. 

1 think 1 have myself studied France as much 
as most of those whom the allied courts are likely 
' to em^doy in such a work. I have likewise of n^- 
self as partial and as vain an opinion as men cov 
monly have of tl^pmselvos. But if 1 could' com- 
mend the whole military arm of Ekurqpe, I am 

sure, 
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sure, that a bribe of the best province- in that 
kingdom would not tempt me to intermeddle in 
their affairs, except in perfect conct|rrence and 
concert with the natural, legSl interests of the «oun- 
try, comj^ed of the ecclesiastical, the military, 
the several corporate bodies of justice, ‘mid of 
burghership, making under a monarch (I repeat 
it again and again) the French nation according 
to its fundamental constitution. No considerate 
statesman wbuld undertake to meddle with it 
upon any other condition. 

The government of that kingdom is fundamen* 
tally monarchical. The publick law of Europe hu 
never recognised it in any other form of govern- 
ment The potentates of Europe have, by that law, 
a right, an interest, and a duty, to know with what 
government they are to treat, and what they are to 
admit into the federative society, or, in other words, 
into the diplomatick republick of 'Europe. This 
right is clear and indisputable. 

What other and further interference they have 
a right to the intm'iour of t^he concerns of an-^ 
other people, is a matter on which, as on every 
political subject, no very definite as positive rule 
can well be laid down. Our neighbours are men j 
and who will attempt to dictate the laws, under ^ 
*fihich it is allowable or fcwbidden to take a part 
in the concerns of men," whether they are con- 
sidered individually or in a cSlective capad^, 

whenever 
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whenever charity to riiem, or a care of my own 
safety, calls forth my activity ? Circumstances per> 
petually vapaUe, directing a moral prudence and 
discretion, the general principles of which never 
vary, must alone prescribe a conduct fitting on 
such occasions. The latest casuists of publick law 
are rather of a' republican cast, and, in my, mind, 
by no means so averse as they ought to be to a 
right in the people (a word, which, ill defined, is of 
the most dangerous use) to make ch^ges at their, 
pleasuie in the fundamental laws of their coimtry. 
These writers, however, when a country is divid- 
ed, leave abundant liberty for a neighbour to sup- 
port any of the parties according to his choice *. 
This interference must indeed always be a right, 
whilstthe privilege of doing good to others, and 
of averting from them every sort* of evil, is a 
right : circumstances may render that right a duty. 
It depends wholly on this, whether it be a bond 
fide charity* to a party, and a prudent precaution 
with regard to yourself, or- whether under the pre- 
tence of aiding one of the parties in a nation, you 
act in such a manner as toAggravate its calamities, 
and accomplish its final destruction. In truth it 
is not the interfering or keeping aloof, but iniqui- 
tous intermeddling, or treacherous inaction, which 
is praised or blamed by the decision of an equitabib 
judge. 


• Vattel. 


It 
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It will be a just and irresistible presumption 
against the fairness of the interposing power, that 
he takes with him no par^ or descriplipn of men 
in the divided state. It is not probable, that these 
parties should all, and all alike, be more adverse to 
the true interests of their country, and less capable 
of forming a judgment upon them, than those- w^o 
are absolute strangers to their affairs, and to the 
character of the actors in them, and have but a re- 
mote, feeble, and secondary sympathy with their 
interest. Sometimes a calm and healing arbiter 
maybe necessary; but he is to compose differ- 
ences, not to give laws. It is impossible that any 
one should not feel the full force of that p^esun^>- 
tion. Even people, whose politicks for the sup- 
posed good of their own country, lead them to 
take advantage of the dissensions of a neighbour- 
ing nation in order to ruin it, will not directly 
propose to exclade the natives, but they will take 
that mode of consulting and employing them, 
which most nearly approaches to m exclusion. 
In some particulars they propose what amounts to 
that exclusion, in othUls they do much worse. 
They recommend to ministry, “ that no French- 
** mao who has given a decided (pinion, or acted 
** a decided part in thu great Revtdutionf for or 
a^nst it, should be countenanced, brought for- 
ward, trusted, o^emplbyed,even in the strictest 
“ subordination to the ministers of the allied 

“ powers." 
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« powers.” Although one would thinks that this 
advice would stand condemned on the first propo- 
sition, yet as it has been made popular, and 'has 
been proceeded upon practically, 1 think it right 
to give it a full consideration. 

A^ first, 1 have asked myself who these French- 
men are, that, in the state their own country has 
been for these last five years, of all the people of 
Europe, have alone not been able to form a decided 
opinion, or have been unwilling to llmt a decided 
part? * 

Looking over all the names I have heard pf in 
this great Revolution in all human affairs, I find no 
man of aqy distinction who has remained in that 
more than stoical apathy, but the prince de Conti. ' 
This mean, stupid, selfish, swinish, and cowardly 
animal, universally known fuid despised as such, 
has indeed, except in one abortive attempt to elope, 
been perfectly neutral. However his neutrality, 
which it seems would qualify him for trust, and On 
a competitic^ must set aside the prince de Cond^,' 
can be of no sort of service. His |^deration has 
not been able to keep hin^from a jail. The allied 
powers must draw him from that jail, before they 
can have the full advantage of the exertions of this 

do not recollect a man of rank or 
talents, who by his • speeches or his votes, by his 
pen or by his sword, h^ no^Aieen active on this 

scene. 


great ^atufalist. 
Except him, ! 
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scene. The time indeed could admit no neutra- 
lity in any person worthy of the name of man. 
There were originally two great divisions in ^ 
France; the one is that which overturned the 
whole of the government in church and state, 
and erected a republick on the basis of aAeism. 

Their grand engine was the jacobin club, a sort of 
secession from which, but exactly on tHe same 
principles, b^|p;at another short-lived one, crdled the 
Club of Eighty-Nine*, which wag^ chiefly guided 
by the court ihbels, who, in addition to the crimes 
of which they were guilty in common with the 
o^ers, had the merit of betraying a gracious 
master, and a kind benefactor. Subdivisions of 
* this faction, which since we have seen, dp not in 
the least differ from each other in their principles, 
their dispositions, or the means they have em- 
ployed. Their only quarrel has been about 
power: in that quarrel, like wave succeeding 
wave, one faction has got the better and expelled 
the other. Thus La Fayette for a Hd^ile got the 
better of Orltans; and Orleans afterwards pre- 
vailed over La Fayette.. Brissot overpowered Or- 
leans ; Barrere and. Robespierre, and their fac- 
tion, mastered them both, and cut off* their heads. 

All who were not royalists have been listed hi some 

• 

^The first object of this club was the propagttioii of 
jacobin principles. 

or 
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or otiier of these dirisioiis. If it wiere of anjir use 
to settle a precedence, the elder oug^ht to have his 
rank. The first authors, plotters, and contrivert^ 
of this monstrous- scheme seem to be entitled to 
the first place in our distrust and abhorrence. I 
have«gpeeix some of those who are thought the 
best among the original rebels ; and 1 have not 
neglectlTd the means of being informed concern- 
ing the others. I can very truly say, that I have 
not found by observation, ot inquiry, that auy 
sense of the evils produced by their projects has 
produced in them, or any one of them, the smallest 
degree of repentance. Disappointment and morti- 
fication undoubtedly they feel : but to them, re- 
pentan<^ is a thing impossible. They sure atheists. 
This wretched opinion, by which they are pos- 
sessed even to the height of fanaticism, leading 
them to exclude from their ideas of a common- 
wealth the vital principle of the physical, the 
moral, and the political world, engages them in a 
thousand almui^ contrivances to filh^p this dread- 
ful void. Incapable of innoxious jepose,,or ho- 
nourable action, or wise speculation, in the lurking 
holes of a foreign land, into which (in a common 
ruin) they are driven to hide their heads amongst 
the innocent victims of their madness, they are at 
this, very hour as busy In the confection of the 
dirt-pies- of their imaginary constitutions, as if 
• * • they 
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tboy had not been quite fresh ibm destroying, by?' 
their impious and desperate vagaries, the^finest 
oountry upon earth. 

It is, however, out of these, or of such as these, 
guilty and impenitent, despising the experience of 
others, suid their own, that some people of 
choosing their negociators with those jacobins, who 
they suppose may be recovered to a soundifr mind. 
They flatter themselves, it seems, that the friendly 
habits formed during their original partnership 
of iniquity, a similarity of character, and a con- 
formity in the ground- work of their principles, 
might facilitate their conversidn, and gain them 
over to some recognition of royalty. Ehit surely 
this is to read human nature very ill. several 
sectaries in this schism of the jacobins are the very 
last men in the world to trust each other. Fel- 
lowship in treason is a bad ground of com^enctf. 
The last quarrels are the sorest ; and the injuries 
received or offered by your otvn associates are 
ever the mo|^ bitterly resented. ^ The people of 
France,*' of every name and description, 4vould a 
thousand times sooner listen to die prince de Cond^, 
or to the archbishop of Aix, or the bishop of St. 
Pol, or to Monsieur de Cazalds, than to La Fay- 
ette, or Dumourier, or the vicompte de Noailles, 
or the bishop of Autun/ or Necker, or\is disciple 
Li^ly Tolendal. Against the first description they 

* hftve 
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•have not the smallest animosity beyond 6iat of 'k 
morely political dissension. The odiers they 
l^rd as traitors. 

The first description is that of the Christian 
royalists, men lyho as earnestly wished for re 
formation, As they opposed innovation, in the fiin 
damental parts of their church and state.' Thar 
part hafheen very decided. Accordii^ly they are 
to be set aside in the restoration of church and 
state. It is an odd kind of disqualification .where 
the restoration of religion and monarchy is the 
question. If England should (God forbid it should) 
fall into the same misfortune with France, and t^at 
the court of Vienna should undertake the restora- 
. tion of our monarchy, 1 think it would be extraor- 
dinary to object to the admission of Mr. Pitt, or 
lord Grenville, or Mr. Dundas, into any share in 
the mp^agement of that business, because in a day 
of trial they have stood up firmly and manfully, 
as I trust they always will do, and with distin- 
guished powers, for the monarchy and the legiti- 
mate constitution of their country. I am sure if 
I were to suppose myself at Vienna at such a time, 
I should, as a man, as an Englishman, and as a 
royalist, ppotest in that case, as 1 do in this, against 
a weak an^ruinouq^rinciple of proceeding, which 
. can have other tendency than to make those, 
who wish to support- the Crown, meditate too 
profoundly on Ch^consequences of the part they 

VOL. VII. M., take. 
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consider whether for their open sn^ 
forward zeal in the royal cause they may pot 
be thrust out from any sort of confidence and 
ainploym^t» where the interest of crowned heads 
is concerned. 

These are the parties. I have said, and said 
truly, that 1 know of no neutrals. But as a ge- 
neral observation on this general principle of 
choosing neutrals on such occasions as the present, 

I have this to say — ^that it amounts to neidier more 
nor less than this shocking proposition— that we 
ought to ekclude men of honour and ability from 
serving their and our cause; and to put the 
dearest interests of ourselves and our posterity 
into the hands of men of no decided character, 
without judgment to choose, and without courage 
to profess any principle whatsoever. 

Such men can serve no cause, for this plain 
reason — they have no cause at heart. They can 
at best work only As mere mercenaries. They have 
not been guilty of great crimes ; but it is only 
because they have not energy of mind to rise to 
any height of wicaedness. They are not hawks or 
kites i they are only mis’erable fowls whose flight 
is not above their dunghill or henroost. But they 
tremble before the authors of t|iese hc^urs. They 
admire them at a safe and respecTOl distance. 
There never was a mean, and abject mind that did 
not admire an intrepid and dexterous villain. In 
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ihe bottkim of their hearts they believe such hardy 
miscreants to be the only men qualified for great 
affikirs : if yon set them to transact with such per<- 
sons, th^ are instantly subdued. They da^e not 
so much aslopk their antagonist in the face. They 
hre made to be fiieir subjects, not to be their arbi- 
ters or controllers. 

These men to be sure can look at atrocious acts 
without indignation, and can behold suffering virtue 
without sympathy. Therefore the]^re considered 
as sober dispassionate men. But they have their 
passions, though of another kind, and whicdi are 
infinitely more likely to carry them out of the path 
of their duty. They are of a tome, timid, languid, 
inert temper, wherever the welfare of others is con- 
cerned. In such causes, as they have no motives 
to action, they never possess any real ability, and 
are totally destitute of all resource. 

Believe a man who has seen much, and observed 
something. I have seen in the course of my life a 
great many of that family of men. They are ge- 
nerally chosen because they have no opinion of 
their own ; and as far as they can be got in good 
earnest to embrace any opinion, it is that of who- 
ever happens to employ them (neither longer nor 
shorter, narfpwer nor broader) with whom they 
have no discussion or consultation. The only thing 
which occurs to such a hoan when he has got a 
business for others into bis hands, is how to make 

m 3 his 
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his own fortune out of it The person he is to 
treat with is not, with him, an adversary over 
whom he is to prevail, but a new frimid he is to 
gainj therefore he always systematically betrays 
some part of his trust. Instead of thinking how 
he shall defend his ground to the las^ and, if forced 
to retreat, how little he shall give up, this kind of 
man considers how much of the interest of his em- 
ployer he is to sacrifice to his adversary. Having 
nothing but ffimself in view, he knows, that, in 
serving his principal with zeal, he must probably 
incur some resentment from the opposite party. 
His object is to obtain the good will of the person 
with whom he’ contends, that, when an agreement 
is made, he may join in rewarding him. I would 
not take one of these as my arbitrator in a dispute 
for so much as a fish-pond — ^for if he reserved the 
mud to me, he would be sure to give the water 
that fed the pool to my adversary. In a great 
dhuse I should certainly wish, that my agent should 
possess conciliating qualities ; that he should be of 
a frank, open, and candid disposition, soft in his 
nature, and of a temper to soften animosities and 
to win confidence. He ougBt not to be a man 
odious to the person he treats with by personal 
injury, by violence, or. by deceit, or, Above all, by 
the dereliction of his cause in any former trans- 
actions. But I would be sure that my negotiator 
should be mine, that he should be as earnest in the 


cause 
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caoTO as myself, and known to be so; that he 
should not be looked upon as a stipendiary advo- 
cate, but as a principled partisan. In all treaty it 
is a great point that all idea of gaining your agent 
is hopeless. I would not trust the cause of roy- 
al^ with a man, who, professing neutrality, is half 
a republican. The enemy has already a great part 
of his suit without a struggle — and he contends 
with advantage for all the 'rest. The common 
principle allowed between your • adversary and 
your agent gives your adversary the advantage in 
every discussion. 

Before I shut up this discourse about neutral 
agency (which I conceive is not to be found, or, 
if found, ought not to be used) I have a few other 
remarks to make on the cause which, 1 conceive, 
gives rise to it. 

In all that we do, whether in the struggle or 
after it, it is necessary that we should constantly 
have in our eye the nature and character of fjie 
enemy we have to contend with. The jacobin re- 
volution is carried on by men of no rank, of no 
consideration, of wild, savage minds, full of levity, 
arrogance, and presumption, without morals, with- 
out probity, without prudence. What have they 
then to supply their innumerable defects, and to 
make them terribfe even to the hrmest minds? 
Om thing, and one thing* only — but that one thing 
is worth athousand-r-they have energy. In France, 

m 3 all 
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all things being put into an universal ferment, in 
the decomposi^on of society, no man comes for> 
ward but by his spirit of enterprise and the vi- 
gour of his mind. If we meet this dreadhil and 
portentous energy, restrained by no consideration 
of God or man, that is always vigilant, always on 
the attack, that allows itself no repose, and. suffers 
none to rest an hour with impunity ; if we meet 
this energy with poor common-place proceeding, 
with trivial maxims, paltry old saws, with doubts, 
fears, and suspicions, with a languid, uncertain 
hesitation, with a formal, official spirit, which is 
turned aside by every obstacle from its purpose, 
and which never sees a difficulty but to yield to it, 
or at best to evade it ; down we go to the bottom 
of the abyss — and nothing short of Omnipotence 
can save us. W e must meet a vicious and distem- 
pered energy with a manly and rational vigour. 
As virtue is limited in its resources — we are doubly 
btund to use all that, in the circle drawn about 
us by our morals, we are able to command. 

1 do not conterid against the advantag^es of 
distrust. In the world we live in it is but too 
necessary. Some of old call it the very sinews of 
discretion. Bat what signify commonrplaces, that 
always run parallel and equal ? Distrust is good or 
it is bad, according to oar position and our pur- 
pose. Distrust is a defensive principle. They 
who have much to lose have much to fear. But in 

France 
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France we hold nothing. We are to break in 
upon a power in possession ; we are to carry every 
thing by storm, or by surprise, or by intelligence, 
or by all. Adventure therefore, and not caution, 
is our policy. Here to be too presuming is the 
better errour. 

The world will judge of the spirit of our pro- 
ceeding in those places of France which may fall 
into our power, by our conduct in those that are 
already in our hands. Our wisdom should not be 
vulgar. Other times, perhaps other measures: 
but in this awful hour our politicks ought to be 
made up of nothing but courage, decision, ma^i- 
ness, and rectitude. We should have all the mag- 
nanimity of good faith. This is a royal and com- 
manding policy ; and as long as we are true to it 
we may give the law. Never can we assume this 
command if we will not risk the consequences. For 
which reason we ought to be bottomed enough 
in principle not to be carried away upon the* first 
prospect of any sinister advantage. For depea||| 
upon it, that, if we once give way to a sinister deal- 
ing, we shall teach others the game, and we shall 
be outwitted and overborne : the Spaniards, the 
Prussians, God knows who, will put us under con- 
tribution at their pleasure ; and, instead of being 
at the head of a great confederacy, and the ar- 
biters of Europe, we shall, by our mistakes, break 
up a great design into a thousand little selfish 

M 4 quarrels 
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quarrels ; the enemy will triumph, and we shall 
sit down under the terms of unsafe and dependent 
peace, weakened, mortified, and disgraced, whilst 
all Europe, England included, is .left open and 
defenceless on every part, to jacobin principles, 
intrigues, and arms. In the case of the king of 
France, declared to be our friend and ally, we will 
still be considering ourselves in the contradictory 
character of an enemy. This contradiction, I am 
afraid, will, in spite of us, give a colour of fraud 
to all our transactions, or at least will so com- 
plicate our politicks, that we shall ourselves be 
inextricably entangled in them. » 

^ have Toulon in my eye. It was with infinite 
sorrow I heard that in taking the king of France's 
fleet in trust, we instantly unrigged and dismasted 
the ships, instead of keeping them in a condition 
to escape in case of disaster, and in order to fulfil 
our trus^ that is, to hold them for the use of the 
owner, and, in the mean time, to employ them 
br our common service. These ships are now so 
mrcumstanced, that !f we are forced to evacuate 
Toulon, they must fall into the hands of the enemy, 
or be burnt by ourselves. I know this is by some 
considered as a fine thing for us. But the Athe- 
nians ought not to be better than the English, or 
Mr. Pitt lesj virtuous than Aristides. 

Are we then so poor in Resources that we can 
do no better with eighteen or twenty ships of the 

line 
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line than to bum them ? Had we sent for French 
royalist naval officers, of which some hundreds are 
to be had, and made them select such seamen as 
they could trust, and filled the rest with our own 
and Mediterranean seamen, who are all over 
Italy to be had by thousands, and put them under 
judicious English commanders-in-chief, and with a 
judicious mixture of our own subordinates, the 
West Indies would at this day have been ours. It 
may be said that these French officers would take 
them for the king of France, and that they would 
not be in our power. Be it so. The islands would 
not be ours, but they would not be jacobinized. 
This is however a thing impossible. They must 
in effect and substance be ours. But all is upon 
that false principle of distrust, which, not confid- 
ing in strength, can never have the full use of it. 
They that pay, and feed, and equip, must direct. 
But I must speak plainly upon this subject. ' The 
French islands, if they were all our own, ought 
not to be all kept. A fair partition only ought to 
be made of those territories. This is a subject of 
policy very serious, which has many relations and 
aspects. Just here I only hint at it as answering an 
objection, whilst I state the mischievous conse- 
quences which suffer us to be surprised into a vir- 
tual breach of faith, by confounding our idly with 
our enemy, because they both belong to the same 
geographical territory. 


My 
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My clear opinion is, tliat Toulon ought to be 
made, what we set out with, a royal French city. 
By the necessity of the case, it must be under the 
influence, civil and military, of the allies. But the 
only way of keeping that jealous and discordant 
mass from tearing its component parts to pieces, 
and hazarding the loss of the whole, is to put the 
place into the nominal government of the regent, 
his officers being approved by us. This, I say, is 
absolutely necessary for a poise amongst ourselves. 
Otherwise is it to be believed that the Spaniards, 
arho hold that place with us in a sort of partner- 
ship contrary to our mutual interest, will see us 
absolute masters of the Mediterranean, with Gib- 
raltar on one side, and Toulon on the other, with 
a quiet and composed mind, whilst we do little less 
than declare that we are to take the whole West 
Indies into our hands, leaving the vast, unwieldy, 
and feeble body of the Spanish dominions, in that 
part of the world^ absolutely at our mercy, without 
any power to balance us in the smallest degree 1 
Nothing is so filial to a nation as an extreme of 
self-partiality, and the total want of consideration 
of what others will naturftlly hope or fear. Spain 
must think she sees, that we are taking advantage 
of the confusions which reign in France to disable 
that cc^ntty, and of.^^ourse every country from 
aflbrding her protection, and in the end to turn 
the Spanish monarchy into a province. If she 

saw 
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saw things in a proper point of light, to be sure, 
she would not consider any other plan of poli> 
ticks as of the least moment in comparison of 6ie 
extinction of jacobinism. But her ministers ^to 
say the best of them) are vulgar politicians. It is 
no wonder that they should postpone this g^eat 
point, or balance it, by considerations of the com- 
mon politicks, that is, the questions of power 
between state and states If we manifestly endeavour 
to destroy the balance, especially the maritime and 
commercial balance, both in Europe and the West 
Indies, (the latter their sore and vulnerable part) 
from fear of what France mtiy do for Spain, here- 
after, is it to be wondered, that Spain, infinitely 
weaker than we are (weaker indeed than such a 
mass of empire ever was,) should feel the same 
fears from our uncontrolled po^er, that we give 
way to ourselves from a supposed resurrection of 
the ancient power of France under a monarchy ? 
It signifies nothing whether we are wrong or right 
in the abstract ; but in respect to our relation to 
Spain, with such principles fc^owed up in prac- 
tice, it is absolutely impossible that any cordial 
alliance can subsist b^ween the two nations. If 
Spain goes, Naples will speedily follow. Prussia is 
quite certain, and thinks of nothing but making a 
market of the present coilfbsions. Italy is broken 
and divided ; Switzerl^d is jacobiniled, I aih 
afraid, completely. 1 have long seen with pain the 

progress 
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progress of French principles in that conntiy. 
Things cannot go on upon the present bottom. 
The possession of Toulot^i^ which, well managed, 
might be of the greatest advantage, will be the 
greatest misfortune that ever happened to this 
nation. The more we multiply troops there, the 
more we shall multiply causes and means of quar- 
rel amongst ourselves. 1 know but one way of 
avoiding it, which is to give a greater degree of 
simplicity to our politicks. Our situation does ne- 
cessarily render them a good deal involved. And, 
to this evil, instead of increasing it, we ought to 
apply all the remedies in our power. 

See what is, in that place, the consequence (to 
say nothing of every other) of this complexity. 
Toulon has, as it were, two gates, an English, and 
a Spanish. The English gate is, by our policy, 
fast barred against the entrance of any royalists. 
The Spaniards open theirs, I fear, upon no fixed 
principle, and with very little judgment. By 
means, however, of this foolish, mean, and jealous 
policy on our side, all the royalists whom the 
English might select as most practicable, and most 
subservient to honest vien#^ are totally excluded. 
Of those admitted, the Spaniards are masters. As 
to the inhabitants they are a nest of jacobins which 
is delivered into our hands, not from principle, 
hut from fear. The inhabitants of Toulon may 
be described in a few words. It is differtum nautiSf 

cauponibus 
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c<nqtonibus atque maligms. The rest of. the sea- 
ports are of the same description. 

Another thing whl^h I cannot account for is, 
the sending for the bishop of Toulon, and after- 
wards forbidding his entrance. This is as directly 
contrary to the declaration, as it is to the practice 
of the allied powers. The king of Prussia did 
better. When he took Verdun, he actually rein- 
stated the bishop and his chapter. When he 
thought he should be the master of Chalons, he 
called the bishop from Flanders, to put him into 
possession. The Austrians have restored theplergy 
whereyer they obtained possession. We have pro- 
posed to restore religion as well as monarchy ; 
and in Toulon we have restored neither the one 
nor the other. It is very likely that the jacobin 
sans-culottes, or some of them, objected to this 
measure, who rather choose to have the atheistick 
buffoons of clergy they have got to sport with, till 
they are ready to come forward, with the rest of 
their worthy brethren, in Paris and other places, 
to declare that they are a set of impostors, that 
they never believed in God, and never will preach 
any sort of religfion. 4f we give way to our jaco- 
bins, in this point, it is fully and fairly putting the 
government, civil and ecclesiastical, not in the 
king of France, to whom as the protector and 
governor, and in substance the head of the Gal- 
lican church, the nomination to the bishopricks 

belonged. 
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belonged, and who made the bishop of Toulon; it 
does not leave it with him, or even in die hands of 
the king of England, or th[| king of Spain ; but in 
the basest jacobins of a low sea^port, to exercise, 
pro tempore^ the sovereignty. If this point of reli> 
gion is thus given up, the grand instrument for 
reclaiming France is abandoned. We cannot, if 
we would, delude ourselves about the true state of 
this dreadful contest. It is a religious war. It 
includes in its object undoubtedly every other in- 
terest of society as well as this ; but this is the 
principal and leading feature. It is through this 
destruction of religion diat our enemies propose 
the accomplishment of all their other views. The 
French Revolution, impious at once and fanatical, 
had no other plan for domestick power and foreign 
^pire. Look at all the proceedings of ihe Na- 
ticmal Assembly from the first day of declaring it- 
self such in the year 17d9, to this very hour, and 
you will find full half of their business to be 
directly on this subject. In fact it is the spirit of 
the whole. The religious system, called the con- 
stitutional church, was, on the face of the whole 
proceeding, set up only as a mere temporary amuse- 
ment to the people, and so constantly stated in all 
their conversations, till the time should come, 
when th^ might with shfefy cast off the very ap- 
pearance of all religion whatsoever, and persecute 
Christianity throughout Europe with fire and 

sword. 
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swdni. The constitutional clei^ are not the mi- 
nisters of any religion : they are the agents and 
instruments of this hor^j^Ie conspiracy against all 
morals. It was from a sense of this, that in the 
English addition to the articles proposed at St. 
Domingo, tolerating all religions, we very wisely 
refused to suffer that kind of traitors and buffoons. 

This religious war is not a controversy between 
^ct and sect as formerly, but a war against all sects 
and all religions. The question is not whether^ 
you are to overturn the catholick, to set up the 
protestant. Such an idea in the present state of 
the world is too contemptible. Our business is to 
leave to the schools the discussion of the contro- 
verted points, abating as much as we can the acri- 
mony of disputants on all sides. It is for Christian 
statesmen, as the world is now circumstanced, to 
secure their common basis, and not to risk the 
subversion of the whole fabrick by pursuing these 
distinctions with an ill-timed zeal. We have, in 
the present grand alliance, all modes of govern- 
ment as well as all modes of religion. In govern- 
ment, we mean to restore that, which, notwith- 
standing our diversity of forms, we are all agreed 
in as fundamental in government. The same prin- 
ciple ought to guide us in the religious part ; 
conforming the mode, not*to our particular ideas 
(for in that point we haxd no ideas in common), 
but to what will best promote the great, graeral 

ends 
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ends of the alliance. As statesmen we are to see 
which of those modes best suits with the interests 
of such a commonwealth we wish to secure and 
promote. There can be no doubt, but that the 
catholick religion, which is fundamentally the re- 
ligion of France, must go with the monarchy of 
Frandi ; we know that the monarchy did not sur- 
vive the hierarchy, no not even in appearance, for 
many months; in substance, not for a single hour. 

^As little can it exist in future, if that pillar is taken 
away, or even shattered and impaired. 

If it should please God to g^ve to the allies the 
means of restoring peace and order in that focus 
of war and confusion, I would, as 1 said in die 
beginning of this memorial, first replace the whole 
of the old clergy : because we have proof more 
than sufficient, that whether they err or not in the 
scholastick disputes with us, they are not tainted 
with atheism, the great political evil of the time. 
I hope I need not apologize for this phrase, as if 
I thought religion nothing but policy; it is ffir from 
my thoughts, and I hope it is not to be inferred 
from my expressions. But in the light of policy 
alone 1 am’ here considering the question. I speak 
of policy too in a large light; in which lasg^ light, 
policy too is a sacred thing. 

There are many, perhaps half a million or more, 
calling themselves protestants, in the south .of 
France, and in other of the provinces. Some raise 

them 
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them to a muefa<grea^r number, but I think this 
nearer to the mark. 1 am sorry to say, that they 
Hape behaped shockingly sinee the' Very' beginning 
of this rdbeliion, and have been unifonflly con- 
rsrned in its worst and most atrocious acts. Their 
clergy are just the same atheists with those of the 
constitutional ■ catholicks ; but still more wicked 
and daring. Three of thmr number have met from 
their republican associates the reward of their 
crimes* 

As the ancient catholick religion is to be r^tored 
for the body of France, the -ancient Calvinistick 
religion ought to be restored for • the protestants 
with every kind of protection and privilege. But 
not one minister concerned in this rebellion ought 
to be suffered amongst them. If they have not' 
clergy of their own, men well recommended as 
untainted with jacobinism, by the synods of those 
places where Calvinism prevails and . French is 
spoken, ought to be sought. Many such there are. 
The presbyterian discipline ought, in my opinion, 
to be established in its yigour,'and the people pro- 
fessing it ought to be bound to its maintenance. 
N6 man, under the false and hypocritical pretence 
of liberty *of consci^ce, ought to be suffered to 
have no conscience at all. The king's commis- 
sioner ought also to sit in their synods as before the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz. I am conscious 
that this discipline disposes men to republicanism ; 
but it is still a discipline, and it is a cure (such as it 
vo 
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is) for the perverse and undisciplined habits which 
for some time have prevailed. Republicanism le* 
pressed may have its use in the composition a 
state, inspection may be practicable, and respoo' 
sibility in the teachers and elders may be estab> 
lished in such an hierarchy as the presbytertan. 
For a time like ours, it is a great point gained, that 
people should be taught to meet, to combine, and 
to be classed and arrayed in some other way than 
in clubs of jacobins. If*it be not the beat mode 
of protestantiam under a monarchy, it is still an 
orderly Christian church, orthodox in the funda* 
mentals, and, what is to our point, capable enough 
of rendering men useful citizens. It was the im- 
politick ambition of their discipline which exposed 
them to the wild opinions and conduct, that hare 
prevailed amongst the Hugonots. The toleration 
in 1787 was owing to the good disposition of the 
late king ; but it was modified by the profligate 
folly of hisatheistick minister the Cardinal de Lo> 
menie. This mischievous minister did not follow 
in the edict of toleration, the wisdom of the edict 
of Nantz. But his toleration was granted to non- 
€(UltolickS'-9. dangerous word, which might sig- 
nify any thing, and was butj^ too expressive of a 
&tal indifference with regard to aU piety. 1 speak 
for myself : 1 do not wish apy man to be converted 
fiom his sect. The distinctions wbid^we have re* 
tormed from aaimosify to emulation may be even, 
useful to the cause of religion. By some moderate 
* contention 
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contention they keep elite seal. Whereas people 
who change, except under strong convici^n (a 
thing now rather rare) the religion of their early 
prejudices, especially if the conversion is brought 
about by any political machine, are very apt to 
degenerate into indi£|trence, laxity, and often 
downright atheism. 

Another political question arises about the mode 
of ^vemment which ^ought to be established. 
I think the proclamation (which I read before I 
had proceeded far in this memorial) puts it on the 
bOst footing, by postponing that arrangement to a 
time of peace. 

When our politics lead us to enterprise a great, 
and almost total political revolution in Europe, we 
Ought to look seriously into the consequences of 
what we are about to do. Some eminent persons 
discover an apprehension that the monarchy, if 
restored in France, may be restored in too great 
strength for the liberty and happiness of the na« ■ 
tives, and for the tranquillity of other states.— 
They are therefore of opinion that terms ought to 
be made for the modification of that monarchy. 
They are persons too considerable from the powers 
of their mind, and from their situation, as well as 
ftom the real respect I have for them, who seem to 
entMrtain-ihese apprehensicms, to let me pass them 
by unnoticed. , * 

. As to die power of France, as estate, and ih its 
‘ • N S exterior 
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exterior relations, I eonfes? my fears are the 
part of its extrepie reduction. There is undoubt- 
edly something in the vicinity of Ffancei which 
makes it naturally and properly an object of our 
watchfulness and jealousy, whatever form its go^ 
vemment may take. Bu^the difterence is great 
between a plan for our own security, and k scheme 
for the utter destruction of France. If there were 
no other countries, in the political map but these 
two, I admit that policy *lnight justify a wish to 
lower our neighbour to a standard which would 
even render her in some measure, if not wholly, 
our' dependant. But the system of Europe is ex- 
tensive and extremely complex. However formi- 
dable to us as taken in this one relation, France 
is not equally dreadful to all other states. On the 
contrary my clear opinion is, that the liberties of 
Europe cannot possibly be preserved but by her 
remaining a very great and preponderating power. 
The design at present evidently pursued by the 
combined potentates, or of the two who lead, is 
totally to destroy her as such a power. For Great 
Britain resolves that she shall have no colonies, no 
commm'ce, and no marine. Austria memis to take 
nway the whole frontier, from the borders ofSwiti 
zqrland to Dunkirk. It is their plan also to ren-' 
def ,thei interiour gove'mment lax and fedble, by 
j^scribing by force of die arms of rival and jcsc 
Ipv^ nations^ and without- <x>nsulting the natural 

interests 
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interests of the kingdom, Such arrangements 9s id 
the' actual state of jacobinism in France, and the 
unsettled state in which property must remain for 
U long- time, will inevitably produce such distrac- 
tion and debility in^govemment, as to reduce it to 
nothing, or to throw it back into its old confusion. 
One cminot conceive so frightful a state of a 
nation. A maritime country, without a marine^ 
and without commerc^; a continental country 
without a frontier, and for a thousand miles sur- 
rounded with powerful, warlike, and anihitious 
neighbours ! It is possible, that she might submit 
to lose her commerce and her colonies ; her secu- 
rity she never can abandon. If, contrary to all 
expectations, under such a disgraced and impotent 
g^veibment, any energy should remain in that 
country, she will make every effort to recover her 
security, which will involve Europe for a century 
in war and blood. What has it cost to France to 
make that frontier? What will it cost to recover 
it ? Austria thinks that without a frontier she can- 
not secure the Netherlands. But without her fron- 
tier France cannot secure herself. Austria has been 
however secure for an hundred years in those veiy 
Netherlands, and has never been dispossessed of 
them by the chance of war, without a moral cer- 
tainty of receiving them again on the restoration 
of F^ace. Her late dangers have arisen not from 
the power or ambition of the king of France. 

t N S They 
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They arose from her own ill policy, which disman* 
tied all her towns, and discontented ^1 her snb> 
jects by Jacobinical innovations. She dimnanttea 
her own towns, and then says, Give me the frontier 
of France. Bat let us depend upon it,, whatever 
t^ds, under the name of security, to ag^prandize 
Austria, will discontent and alarm Prussia. Such 
a length of frontier on the side of France, s^pa* 
rated from itself, and separated from the mass of 
the Austrian country, will be weak, unless con- 
nected at the expense of the elector of Bavaria 
(the elector Palatine) and other lesser princes, or by 
such exchanges as will again convulse the empire. 

Take it the other way, and let tis suppose that 
France so broken in spirit as to be content to re- 
main naked and defenceless by sea and by l2tf d, is 
such a country no prey ? Have other nations no 
views ? Is Poland the only countiy of which it is 
worth while to make a partition ? We cannot be 
so childish as to imagine, that ambition is local, 
and that no others can be infected with it but 
those who rule within certain parallels of latitude 
and longitude. In this way I hold war equally 
certain. But I can conceive that both these prin- 
ciples ma 3 r operate : ambition on the part of Aus- 
tria to cut more and more from France ; and 
^r^h impatience undOr her degraded and ui!isafe 
^ndition. In such a cohtest will the other powers 
stand by ? Will not Prussia call for indemnity as 

well 
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well, as Atutria and England ? Is she satisfied with 
her gains in Poland ? By no means. Germany 
most pay; or we shall infallibly see Prussia leagued 
with France and Spain, and possibly with oAer 
poweie, for the reduction of Austria ; and such 
may be the situation of things, that it will not be 
so easy to decide what part England may take 
in such a contest. 

I am well aware how invidious a task it is tq 
oppose any thing whipli tends to the apparent 
aggrandizement of our own country. But I think 
no countiy can be aggrandized whilst Ftaace is 
jacobinized. This post removed, it will be a seri- 
ous question how far her further reduction will 
contribute to the general safety, which I always 
consider as included. Among precautions against 
ambition, it may not be amiss to take one precau- 
tion against our own. I must fairly say, 1 dread 
our own power, and our own ambition ; I dread 
our being too much dreaded. It is ridiculous to 
say we are not men ; and that, as men, we shall 
never wish to aggrandize ourselves in some way 
or other. Can we say, that even at this very hour 
we are not invidiously aggrandized? We are al- 
ready in possession of almost all the commerce of 
the world. Our empire in India is an avdul thing. 
If we should come to be *in a condition not on)^ 
to havo all this ascendant in commmc^ but to be 
absflutely able, without the least control, to hold 

X 4 the 
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the commerce of all other, nations tp^lly de|:ieii> 
dent upon our good pleasure, we m^y 0ay that we 
shall not abus,e this astonishing, and hitherto un- 
heard-of pQwer. But every other nation will 
think we shall abuse it. It is impossible but thet, 
sooner or later, this state of things must produce 
a combination against us which may end in our 
ruin. 

As to France, I must^bserve that for a loi^ 
time she has been stationary. She has, during.this 
whole century, obtained far less by conquest or 
negotiation than any of the three great. continental 
powers. Some part of Lorraine excepted, I re- 
collect nothing she has gained ; no not a village. 
In truth, this Lorraine acquisition does little more 
than secure her barrier. In effect and subs<j|nce 
it was her own before. * 

However that maybe, I consider these things at 
present chiefly in one point of view, as obstructions 
to the war qn Jacobinism, which must stand as long 
as the powers think its extirpation but a secondmy 
object, and think, of taking advantage under the 
name of indemnity and security to .make war upon 
the whole nation of France royal, and jacobin, for 
the aggrandizemeint of the allies on the ordinary 
principles, of interest,, as if no jacobinism existed 
in the^rafrld. ‘ ■. -I 

. So $iar is. France from being formidable , to its 
nei^bonrs for its domestick strmig^ that 1 qpn<r 
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ceive it will be as inuch as all its neighbours can 
do, bj a steady guarantee, to lseep-,that monarchy 
at all upon its oasis. It will be' their business to 
nurse France, not to exhaust it. France, such as 
it ' is, is^ indeed highly formidable. Not formid- 
ably howevor, as a great republick ; but ad the 
most dreadful gang of robbers and murderers that 
ever was embodied. But this distempered strength 
of France will be the cause of proportionable 
weakness on its recovery. Never was a country 
so completely ruined ; and they who calculate the 
resurrection of her power by former examples 
have not sufficiently considered what is the pre- 
sent state of things. Without detailing the in- 
ventory of what organs of government have been 
des%oyed, together with the very materials of 
which alone they can be recomposed, I wish it to 
be considered what an operose affair the whole 
system of taxation is in the old states of Europe. 
It is such as never could be made but in a long 
course of -years. In France all taxes are abolished. 
The present powers resort to the capital ; and to 
the capita] in kind. But a savage, undisciplined 
people suffer a robbery with more patience than an 
impost* The former is in their habits and their « 
dispositions. They consider it as transient, and as 
what, in their turn, they may exercise. -But the 
terrours of the present power are such as no regu- 
burygoverament can possibly employ. They who 
* . enter 
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^ter into France do not succeed to tfmr resources. 
'Hiey have not r system to reform, jj^ta system Co 
b^in. The whole estate of goveAment is to be 
re>acqoired. 

What difficulties this will meet with- in ^ cotin> 
try 'exhausted by the taking of the capitel, and, 
among a people, in a manner new princ^led, 
trained, and actually disciplined to anarchy, re- 
bellion, disorder, and impiety, may be conceived 
by tiiose who know what jacobin France is, and 
who may have occupied themselves by revolving 
in their thoughts, what they were to do if it fell 
to their lot to re-establish the afiairs of France. 
What support, or what limitations, the restored 
monarchy must have, may be a doubt, or how 
it will pitch and settle at .last. But one tMng 
1 conceive to be far beyond a doubt : that the set- 
tle^nt cannot be immediate; but that et must 
be preceded by some sort of power, equal at least 
in 'Hgour, vigilance, promptitude, and decision, to 
a military government. For such a preparatory 
government, no slow-paced, methodicsd, formal, 
lawyer-like system, still less that df a shewy, su^ 
perficial, trifling, intriguing court, guided by 
cabals of ladi», or of men like ladies ; least of aB, 
a philoBophick, theoreticfc, disputatious school of 
sophistry. None of these evef wiU, or ever can, 
lay the foundadoUs of sm order diat can last 
Whoever claims a right by birth to gfovem th^, 

must 
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must find in. his ■ breast;,, or must ooigure up in 
an energy not^ be expected, .perhaps not always 
to be wished for, in .well ordered states. The 
lawful prince mustliave, in every thing but«ime, 
the character of an usurper* He goncJ^f he 
imagines himself the quiet possessor of a throne. 
He is to contend for it as much after an apparent 
conquest as before* His task is to win it; he 
must leave posterity to enjoy and to adorn it. 
No velvet cushions for him. He is to be always 
(I speak nearly to the letter) on horseback. This 
opinion is the result of much patient thinking on 
the sutgect, which I conceive no event is likely to 
alter. 

A valuable friend of mine, who 1 hope will con- 
duet these afl^rs, so far as they fall to his idtare, 
with great ability, asked me what I. thought of 
acts of general indemnity and oblivion, as am|^as 
of setding France, and reconciling it to mcmar- 
chy. Before 1 venture upon any opinion of my 
own in this matter, 1 totally disclaim the inter* 
fermice of fore^fn powers in a business that pro- ■ 
perLy beloi^s to the government which we have 
declared legal. That government is likely to be 
the best judge of what is to be done towards the 
security of that kingdom, which it is their duty 
and their interest to proiude for by such measures 
of justice or of lenity, as at the time th^ should 
find best. But if we weaken it, not only- by ar-r 
* bitrary 
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bitraiy limitations of our o#ii, tmt pi^sdrve sucb' 
persons in it as are disposed to disturb its tiiture 
peace, as they have its past, ^ do not knbw how 
a mox| direct declaration can be made of a dispo- 
sitioi^o perpeMuai hostility against a government. 
The persons saved from the justice of the dative 
magistrate by foreign authority will owe nothing 
to his clemency. He vrill, and must, look to those 
to whom he is indebted for the power he has of 
dbpensing it A jacobin faction, constantly 
fostered with the nourishment of foreign protec- 
tion, will be kept alive. 

This desire of securing the safety of the actors 
in the present scene .is owing to more laudable 
motives. Ministers have been made to consider 
the Htothers of the late merciful king, and the 
nobility of France, who have been faithful to 
dtl^ honour and duty, as a set of inexorable and 
remorseless tyrants. How this notion has been 
infused into them 1 cannot be quite certain. I 
am sure it is not justified by ahy thing they have 
done. Never were the two princes guilty, in the 
day of their power, of a single hard or ill-natured 
act. No one instance of cruelty on the part of 
the gentlmnen ever came, to my ears. It is ttue 
that the English jacobins, (the natives have not 
thought of it), as an excuse for their ’iiifemal 
system of murder. Have sO represented them. It 
is on this principle, that the massacres in the nionth 

of 
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of Septraaber 179S were justified by a writer- iip 
the Moraing Chronide. He says, indeed^ that 
*1 the whole French nation is to be given up to 
the hands of an irritated and reven^ful no- 
blisase — and, judging of others by himself and 
lus brethren, he says, Whoever succeeds >in a 
“ civil war will be crueU But here the emigrants, 
“ flying to revenge in the cars of military vic- 
** toiy, will almost insatiably call for their victima 
^ apd their booty ^ , and a body of emigrant trai- 
tors Were attending the king of Prussia, and 
** the duke of Brunswick, to suggest the most 
** sanguinary counsels.” So says this wicked ja- 
cobin ; but so cannot say the king of Prussia nor 
the duke.of Brunswick, who never did receive any 
sanguinary counsel ; nor did the king’s brothers, 
or that great body of gentlemen who attended 
those princes, commit one single cruel action, or 
hurt the person or property of one individual. It 
would be right to quote the instance. It is like 
the military luxury attributed to those unfortunate 
suflerers in our common cause. 

If these princes had shewn a tyrannick disposi- 
tipn, it would be much -to be lamented. We have 
no others to govern France. If we screened the 
body of murderers from their justice, we should 
only leave the innocent id. future to the -mercy of 
men of fierce and sanguinary dispositions, of which, 
in spite of all our intermeddling in their constitu- 
tion. 
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feioii, we could not prevent the efiecto. But ee we 
have much more reason to fear their fedde lenity 
than any blamable rigour, we ought, in my opinion, 
to leave the matter to themselves. ' 

If, however,’! were asked to give an adviee 
merely as sudi — here are my ideas. I am not for 
a total indemnity, nor a general punishment. And 
first, die body and mass of the people never ought 
to be treated as criminal. They may become an 
object of more or less constant watchfulness and 
suspicion, as their preservation may best require, 
but diey can never become tm object of punishment. 
This is one of the few fundamental and unalterable 
principles of politicks. 

To punish them capitally would be to make 
massacres. Massacres only increase the ferocity of 
men, and teach them to regard their own lives 
and those of others as of little value; whereas the 
great policy of government is to teach the people 
to think both of great importance in the eyes of 
God and the state, and never to be sacrificed or 
even hazarded to gratify their passions, or fm any 
thing but the duties prfscribed by the rules of 
moralily, and under the direction of publick law 
and puldiclrattthmrify. To punish them widi lesser 
penahies would be to debilitate the common^ 
wealth, and make the nation miserable, which ‘is 
the business of government to render happy and 
flonrishing. 


As 
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A» to arimes too, 1 would draw. & stroDg line of 
limitation. For no <me offenoe^jmfifim/i^.ew ^awe 

rebdiion^ by council, contrivance, persuasion, . or 
compulsion, for none properly a military offence of 
rebetUotif or any thing done by open hostili^ in the 
fidd, should any man at all be called in question; 
because such seems to be the proper and natund 
death of civil dissensions. The offences of war are 
<d>literated by peace. 

Another class will of course be included in die 
indemnity, namely, all those who by their activity 
in restormg lawful government shall obliterate 
their offences. The offence previouriy knovm, 
the acceptance of service is a pardon for crimes* 
1 fear that this class Pf men will not be very 
numerous. 

So tar as to indemnity. But where are the 
objects of justice, and of example, and of future 
security to the publick peace? They are naturally 
pointed out, not by their having outraged po* 
litical and civil laws, nor their having rebelled 
ag^ainst die state, as a state, but by dieir having 
rebelled against the law of nature, and outraged 
man as man. In this list, all the regicides in ge- 
neral, all those who laid sacrilegious hands on the 
king, who without any thing in their own rebel- 
limis mission to the coifvention to justify diem, 
brought him to his trial and unanimoariy voted 
him guilty; all those who had a share in the crud. 
murder of the queen, and the detestable proceed- 
ings 
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ings with regard to the young hing^ and the un- 
happy princessea ; all those who committed'.cold* 
blooded murder any. where, and parti<mlarly in 
their revolutionary tribunals, where every idea 
of natural justice and of their own declared rights 
of man have been trodden under foot with the 
most insolent mockery ; aU men concerned in the 
burning and demolition of houses or churches, 
with audacious and marked acts of sacrilege cmd 
scorn offered to religion; in general, all the leaders 
df jacobin clubs; — not one of these should escape 
a punishment suitable to the nature, quality, and 
d^^ree, of their offence, by a steady but a measuired 
justice. 

In the first place, no man ought to be subject to 
any penalty, from the highest to the lowest, but 
by a trial according to the course of law, carried 
on with all that caution and delibera^n which has 
been used in the best times and precedents of the 
French jurisprudence, the criminal law of which 
country, faulty to be sure in some particulars, was 
highly laudable and tender of the lives of men. In 
restoring order and justice, every ^ing like reta^ 
liation oug^ to be religiously avoided; and an ex- 
ample-ought to be set of a total alienation from the 
jacobin proceedings in their accursed revolutionary 
tribunals. Every thing like lumping men in masses, 
and of fmming tables of proscription,- ought to^be 
avoided. 

In all these punishments, any thing which can 

be 
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be. alleged in mitigation of the ofience should be 
fully considered. Mercy is not a thing opposed 
to justice. It is an essential part of it ; as neces* 
sazy in criminal cases, as in civil affairs equity is 
to*jaw. It is only for the jacobins never to pardon. 
They have not done it in a single instance. A 
council of mercy ought therefore to be appointed, 
with powers to report on each case, to soften the 
penalty, or entirely to remit it, according to cir> 
cumstahces. 

With these precautions, the very, first founda- 
tion of settlement must be to call to a strict ac- 
count those bloody and merciless offenders. With- 
out it, government cannot stand a year. People 
little consider the utter impossibility of getting 
those, who, having emerged from very low, some 
from the lowest classes of society, have exercised 
a power so high, ubd with such unrelenting and 
bloody a rage, quietly to fall back into their old 
ranks, and become humble, peaceable, labormus, 
and useful members of society. It never can be. 
On the other hand is it to be believed, that any 
worthy and virtuous subject, restored to the 
ruins of his house, will with patience see the 
cold-blooded murderer of his father, mother, wife, 
or children, or perhaps all of these relations, (such 
things have been) nose him. in his own village, 
and insult him with the riches acquired from the 
plunder of his goods, ready again to head a 

VOL. vji. () iacobin 
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jacobin faction to attack his life? Heis'tmarjAMhy 
of the name of man who would suffer it. It 
is unworthy of the name of a goveraiimnty 
which, taking justice out of the piiivate hand, 
will not exercise it for the injured by the publick 
arm. 

I know it sounds plausibly, jemd is realty adopted 
by those who have little sympathy with the sufier- 
ings of others, to wish to jumble the innocent and 
guilty into one mass, by a general indemnity. 
This cruel indifference dignifies itself with the 
name of humanity. 

It is extraordinary that as the wicked dits of 
this regicide and tyrannous faction increase in 
number, variety, and atrocity, the desire of pu- 
nishing them becomes more and more faint, and 
the talk of an indemnity towards them every 
day stronger and stronger. &ur ideas of jt»tice 
appear to be fairly conquered and dveiqmwered * 
by -guilt, when it is grown gigantic. It is not 
the point of view in which we are in the habit of 
viewing guilt. . The crimes w|^ every day punish 
are really below the penalties we inflict. The 
criminals are obscure and feeble. This is the view 
in which we see ordinary crimes and criminals. 
But when guilt is seen, though but for a time, to 
be fiimished with the arms and to be invested 
with the robes cff power, it seems to assume an- 
o^er nature, and to get, as it Were, out of our 

jurisdiction. 
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juiiiBictioQ. This 1 fear is the case with many. 
But there is another cause full as powerful to- 
wards this security to enormous guilt, the desire 
which possesses people, who have once obtained 
power, to enjoy it at their ease. It is not huma- 
nity, but laziness and inertness of mind, which 
produces the desire^- of this kind of indemnities. 
This description of men love general and short 
methods. If they punish, they make a promiscu- 
ous massacre ; if they spare, they make a general 
act of ol^ivion. This is a want of disposition to 
proceed laboriously according to the cases, ^d 
according to the rules and principles of justice on 
each case.; a want of disposition to assort crimi- 
nals, to discriminate the degrees and modes of 
guilt, to separate accomplices from principals, 
leaders from followers, seducers from the seduced, 
and then, by following the same principles in 
the same detail, to class punishments, and to fit 
them to the nature and kind of the delinquency. 
If that were once attempted, we should soon see 
that the task was neither infinite,, nor the execu- 
tion cruel. There would be deaths, but, for the 
number of criminals, and the extent of France, 
not many. There would be cases of transporta- 
tion ; cases of labour to restore what has been 
ffickedly destroyed ; cases’^bf imprisonment, and 
cases of mere exile. * But4>e this as it may, I am 
sure that if justice is not done theite, there can be 

o S neither 
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neither peace nor justice there, nor in any palt^ of 
Europe. 

History is resorted to for other acts of indem- 
nity in other times. The princes are desired to 
look back to Henry the Fourth. We are desired 
to look to the restoration of king Charles. These 
things, in my opinion, have no resemblance what- 
soever. They were cases of a civil war; in 
France more ferocious, in England more mo- 
derate than common. In neither countrf** were 
the orders of society subverted ; religion^and mo- 
rality destroyed on principle, or property totally 
annihilated. In England, .the government of 
Cromwell was to be sure somewhat rigid, but, ' 
for §. new power, no savage tyranny. The coun- 
try was nearly as well in his hands as in those 
of Charles the Second, and in some points much 
better. The laws in general had their course, and 
were admirably administered. The king did not 
in reality grant an act of indemnity ; the p^vail- 
ing power, then in a manner the nation, in 
effect granted an indemnity to him. The idea 
of a preceding rebellion was not at all admitted 
in that convention and that parliament. The 
regicides were a common enemy, and as such 
given up. ^ 

Among the ornaments of their place which 
mninently distinguish them, few people are better 
acquainted with the history of their own country 

than 
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tban tfie* illvAtrious princes now in exile ; but I 
caution them not to be led into errour-by that 
which has been supposed to be the g^ide of life. I 
would g^ve the same ^aution to all princes. ^Not 
that I derogate from the use of history. It is a 
great improver of the understanding, by shewing 
both men and affairs in a great variety of views. 
From this source mt^ political wisdom may be 
leam^ ; that is, may be leanl%d as habit, not as 
prece^'l^ and as an exercise to strengthen the 
mind, as furnishing materials to enlarge and en- 
rich it, not as a repertory of cases and precedents 
for a lawyer : if it wiere,^ thousand times better 
would it be that a statesman had never learned to 
read — vellem nescirent literas. This method turns 
their understanding from the object before them, 
and from the present exigencies of the world, to 
comparisons with former times, of which, after 
all, we can know very little and very imperfect- 
ly ; and our *guides, the historians, who are^ to 
give us their true interpretation, are often pre- 
judiced, often ignorant, often fonder of system 
than of truth. Whereas if ^ man with reason- 
ably good parlis and natural sag^cily, and not in 
the leading-strings of any master, will look stea- 
dily on the business befoye him, without being 
diverted by retrospect aftd comparison, he may be 
capable of forming a reasonably g^od judgment 
of what is to be done. There are some funda- 

.o 3 mental 
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mental points in which nature ne^9^ change—* 
but they are few and obvious, and belong rather 
to morals than to politicks. But so far as regards 
pol||ical matter, the hun\^n mind and human 
affairs are susceptible of infinite modifications, 
and of combinations wholly new and unlooked 
for. Very few, for instance, could have imagined 
that property, which has ^en taken for natural 
dominion, should,* through the whole of^ji vast 
kingdom, lose all its importance and eveTits in- 
fluence. This is what history or books of specu- 
lation could hardly have taught us. How many 
could have thought, tlSat the most complete and 
formidable revolution in a g^eat empire should 
be made by men of letters, not as subordinate in- 
struments and trumpeters of sedition, but as the 
chief contrivers and managers, and in a short 
time as the open administrators and sovereign 
rulers ? — ^Who could have imagined that atheism 
could product one of the most violently operative 
principles of fanaticism ? Who .could have ima- 
gined that, in a commonwealth in a manner 
cradled in war, in an extensive and dreadfrd 
war, military commanders should be of little or 
no account? That the convention should not 
contain one military pian of name ? That adm- 
nist^ive bodies in a s^llhe of the utmost cond- 
ition, and of but a momentary duration, and com- 
posed of men with not one imposing ptut of 

^ character. 
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charac^ri. should be able to govern the country 
and it^ ann^, with an authority^ which the most 
seized senates^, and the most respected monarchs, 
sca|^,e)y ever had in the same degree ? This, for 
one,; 1 confess I did not foresee, though all thn 
rest was present to me very early, and not out of 
my apprehension even for several years. 

I believe very few were able to enter into the 
effects of mere terrour, as a principle not only for 
the st^port of power in given hands or forms, 
but in those things in which the soundest poli- 
tical speculators were of opinion, that the least 
appearance of force would be totally destructive, 
— ^such i& the market, whether of money, provision, 
or commodities of any kind. Yet for four years 
we have seen loans made, treasuries supplied, and 
armies levied and maintained, more numerous than 
France ever shewed in the field, by the effects of 
fear alone. 

Here is a state of things of which, in its tota- 
lity, if history furnishes any examples at all, they 
are very remote and feeble. I therefore am not 
M ready as some are, to tax with folly or cowar- 
dice those who were not prepared to meet an 
evil of this nature. Even now, after the events, 
all the causes may be somewhat difiicult to ascer- 
tain. Very many are .however traceable. But 
these things history and books of speculation (as 
I have already said) did not teach men to foresee, 

o 4 and 
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and of course to resist. Now that they are na 
longer a matter of sagacity, but of experience, of 
recent experience, of our own experience, it would 
be unjustifiable to go back to the records of other 
times, to instruct us to manage what they never 
enabled us to foresee. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 

VATTELL’S LAW OF NiATIONS. # 

[The Titlei, marginal Abitracts and Notes, are by Mr. Bvrkb, etcepting 
such of the Notes as are here distinguished.] 

CASES OF INTERFERENCE WITH INDEPENDENT 
* POWERS. 

BOOK II. CHAP. IV. § 53 . 

TF then there is any where a natioit of a restless 
and mischievous disposition, always ready to in- 
jure others, to traverse their designs, and to raise 
domestick troubles*, it is not to be doubted, that all 
have a right to join in order to repress, chastise, and 
put it ever after out of its power to injure them. 
Such should be the just fruits of the policy which 
Machiavel praises in Caesar Borgia. The conduct 
followed by Philip II. king of Spain, was adapted 
to unite all Europe against him ; and it was from 
just reasons that Henry the Great formed the de- 

* This is the case of <Prance^Semonville at Turin~ 
Jacobin cliibs — Liegois meeting — Flemish meeting— ^ La 
Fayette*s answer—CIoot's embassy — Avignon* 

sign 
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sign of humbling a power, formidable by its forces^ 
and pernicious by its maxims. 

§ 70 . Let us apply to the unjust, what we have 
said above (§ ^3), of a mischievous, or malehcent 
nation. If there be any that makes an open pro* 
fession 0 / trampling justice under foot, of demising 
and violatit^ the right of others*, whenever it finds 
an opportunity, the interest of human society will 
iththorize all others to unite, in order to humble and 
chastise k. We do not here forget the maxim esta* 
blished in our preliminaries, that it does not belong 
to nations to usurp the power of being judges of 
each other. In particular cases, liable to the^sast 
doubt, it ought not to be supposed, that each of the 
parties may have some right : and the. injustice of 
that which lias committed the injury may proceed 
from errour, and not from a general contempt of 
justice. But if, by constant maxima, and by a con- 
tinued conduct, one nation shews, that it has evir 
dendy this pernicious disposition, and that it con* 
aiders no right as sacred, the ^safety of the huinan 
race requires that it should be suppreas^d. To form 
and support an unjust pretension, is to do iujuiy 
md onfy to him who is interest^ jn this, prfit&Wiien, 
hut to mock at Justice in general, and to. itjure all 
nediaas, 

Tomceour ^56. If the priuce, alitacking the fundamental 
lava, gives his subjects a legal right to resist him ; 

* Hie French acknowledge no powqr not directljr ema* 
aating ftom the people. 

if 
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tyranny, becoming insupportable, obliges the na- 
tion to rise in their defenc^^; e^ery foreign power 
has a right to succodr an oppressed people whoim* 
plore their assistance. The English j astly complain- 
ed of J ames the Second. The nobility, and the most Cmc of 

...... . s . ^ . 1 . 

distit^utshed patriots, resolved to put a check on his ToiutioD. 

enterprises, which manifestly tended to overthrow 
the constitution, and to destroy the liberties and 
the religion of the people ; and therefore applied 
for assistance to the United Provinces. The autho- 
rity of the prince of Orange had, doubtless, an in- 
fluence on the deliberations of the states-general ; 
but*it did not make them commit injustice ; for 
when a people, from good reasons, take up arms 
against an oppressoTfjusticeand generosity require, 
that brave men should be assisted in the defence of 
their liberties. Whenever, therefore, a civil war is cue of 
kindled in a state, foreign powers may assist that 
party which appears to them to have justice on 
their side. He who assists an odious tyrant, he who An odioo* 
declares Foa an unjust and rebellious feo- i^beiiioiM 
PLE, offends against his duty. When the bands of ’^•***' 
the political society are broken, or at least suspend- soaarngn 
ed between the sovereign and his people, they may 
then be considered as two distinct powers; and^j^^"^*** 
since each is independent of all foreign authority, 
nobody has a right to jp^ge them. Either may be 
in the right ; and eaclf of those who grant their 
assistance may believe that he supports a good 

cause. 
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caas6'. It follows then, in virtue of the voluntniy 
lawiE^ of nations, (se«|Prelim. § SI) that the, two 
parties may act as having an ^ual righl^ and be- 
have accordingly, till the decision of the affair. 

Not to be But we ought not to abuse this maxim for autho- 

pursued to ^ ^ ^ ^ ♦ 

anestieme. rizing odious proceedings against the tranquillity 

Eadeavour of states. It is a Violation of the law of nations 

to persuade 

mbjecti to to pcrsuodc thosc subjects to revol^ who actually 
obey their sovereigh, though they cmylain hf Kis 
government. 

The practice of nations is conformable to our 
maxims. When the German protestants came to 
the assistance of the reformed in France, the court 
never undertook to treat them otherwise than as 
common enemies, and according tcf- the laws of 
war. France at the same time assisted the Nether- 
lands, which took up arms a^inst Spain, and did ' 
not pretend that heiMroops should be considered 
upon any other footing than as auxiliaries in a re- 

Ajtew pt w. gular war. But no ymer avoids complaining of 
to re. an atrocious injury, if any one attempts by his 
emissaries to escite his subjects to revolt. 

Tjnnto As to those monsters, who, under the title of so- 
vereigns, render themselves the scourges and hor- 
rour of the human race ,* these are savage beasts, 
from which eveiy brave man may justly purge the 
' 'Ajl antiquity has ‘praised Hercules for 'de- 

livering the world from an* Antseusj k Busiris, and 
a Diomedes. 


Book 
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. Book 4. Chap. £. § 14. After stating ^at na' 
tions have no right to interfere in domestick con- 
cerns, he proceeds — ‘‘ But this rule does not p^e- 
“ elude them from espousing the quarrel of a de- 
throned king, and assisting him, if he appears 
** to have justice on his side. They then declare 
** themselyes enemies to die nation who has ac- 
** knowledged his rival, as wheq,two different na- 
time ^re at^war they are at liberty to assist 
“ that whose quarrel they think has the fairest 
“ appearance.” 

B 

» CASE OF ALLIANCES. 

BOOK 11 . CHAV. Xn. § 196. 

It is asked if that alliance subsists with the king, 

.-and the royal family, when by some revol^ution 
they are deprived of their cr^^n ? We have lately 
remarked, (§ 194) tliat a personal alliance expi^ 
with the reign of him who contracted it : but that 
is to be understooid of an alliance with the state, 
limited as to its duration, to the reign of the con- 
tracting king. This of which we are here speak- 
ing is of another nature. For though it binds 
the state, since it is bound by all the publick at^ of 
its sovereign, it is made directly in favour of die 
kinff and his family ; it Would therefore be absurd v<^en u 

. , ftlfiance to 

&r It to terminate at the moment wheqlthey have preterve • 
need of it, and at an event against which it toas made, 

Besides, 
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KbgdoM Besides, the king does not lose his qaaliQr.lDefely 
^■vtjp b; bjr the loss of his kingdom. * If he if ftripped of 
bu king.” ii tartly, by an usurper t or by rebels^ he preserves 
his rights, in the number of which are his al- 
liances. 

But who shall judge, if the king be dethroned 
lawfully or by violence? An independent nation 

*BjtheMTentIi Article oftiheTreatjofTaxFLB Auiawce, 
betwees France, England, and Holland, signed at the Hague, 
in the year 1 7 17, it is stipulated, ** that if the kingdoms, conn* 
** tries, or provinces, of any of the allies, are disturbed by in« 
" testine quarrels, or by rebettiont, on account of the sat'd tuc~ 
ccsstbns, [the protestant succession to thethroneofOreatBri- 
tain, and the succession to the throne of France, as setded by 
** the treaty of Utrecht] or under any other pretext whatever, 
« the dly thus in trouble shall have full rightj^ Remand of his 
« allies the succours above mentioned that leto say, the same 
succours as in the case of an invasion from any foreign power ; 
8000 ibot and 2000 horse to be furnished by France or Eng- 
land, and 4000 foot and |||00 horse by the States General. 

^y the fourth Article of the IVeaty of QuADnuFLK Alli- 
ance, between England, Fhmce, Holland, and the Emperour 
^of Germany, signed in the year l/l 8, contracting powers 

** promise and oblige themselves that they will and ought to 
« maintain, guarantee, and defend the right and succemion to 
the kingdom of France, according to the tenour of the trea- 
ties made at Utrecht the Mth day of April 1713; and this 
" ibty$baBperfonia<^aiiutailpertonSwhatsoeverU)AofMypre» 
** turn to diiturb the order yfthe said sueeetsion, in contradic- 
** don to the previous acts an^ treaties subsequent dwrec^” 
■Iheabora treaties have been revived and confirmed by 
every subagent treaty of peadb between Great Britain and 
FtnlMte.'— E dit. 


acknowledges 
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adcnotrl«dges no judge. If the body of the &»• 
tion declares the king deprived of his rights by the 
abuse he has made at them, and d^oses him, it may 
justly do it when He grievances are weU founded^ 
and no other power has a right tO'censure it. The 
personal ally of this king ought not then to assist 
him against the nation that has made use of its* 

’ right in deposing him : if he attempts i1^ he in- 
jures that nadbn. England declared war against 
Louis the XIV. in the year 1688, for supporting 
the interest of James the Second, who was deposed 
in form by the nation. The same country de- 
xilared war i^nst him a second time, at the be- 
ginning of the present centurj', because that prince 
acknowledg aid the son of the deposed James, under 
the name or James the Third. In doubtful cases, Cuewiiera. 
and when the body of the nation has not pronounced 
or HAS NOT FBONOUNCED ^KEELY, a sovereign tmlf****^ 
may naturally support and defend an ally, and it 
is then that the voluntary law of nations subsists 
between differentetates. The party that has driven 
out the king pretends to have right on its side : 
this unhappy king and his ally flatter themselves 
vnth having the same advantage; and as they 
have no common ^dge upon earth, they .have no 
other method to take but to apply to arms to ter- 
minate the dispute : they therefore engage in a . 
formal war. . * 

In shor^ when the foreign prince has faithfully 

, fulfilled 
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Not obliged ful0li^ his eneacreinents to, wards an unfortunate 

to pursuo ^ ^ ^ 

bw right be- monarch, when he has done in . his defence, orth' 
^pob”' procure his restoration, all he^as obliged toper- 
form in virtue of the alliance ; if his efforts are 
ineffectual, the dethroned prince cannot require 
him to support an endless war in his favour, or 
expect that lie will eternally remain die enemy of 
the nation, or of the sovereign who has deprived 
him of the throne. He must think of peace, 
abandon the ally, and consider him as having 
himself abandoned his right, through necessity. 
Thus Louis XIV. was obliged to abandon James 
the Second, and to acknowledge'^king William, 
though he had at first treated him as an usurper. 

The same question presents itself^ real alli- 
ances, and, in general, in all alliances made with 
the state, and not in particular with a king for the 
defence of his persom An ally ought, doubtless, 
jeSl"’**"*’ defended against every invasion, against 

every foreign violence, and even against his rebel- 
Ikm subjects ; in the same manner a i'epublick ought 
to be defended against the enterprises of one who 
attempts to destroy the publick liberty. But it 
ought to be remembered, that an ally of the stat^ 
or the nation, is not its judge.il If the nation has 
deposed its king in form; if. the people of a ie- 
publick have driven out their magistrates and 
srt themselves at liberty,* or acknowledged the 
authority of an usurper, either expressly or. 

tacitly. 
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tacitily; to oppose these domestick ' regulations! 
by disputing their justice or validity, would be to 
interfere in the govemxneut of the nation, and 
to do it an injury, (see § S4, and following of 
this book). The ally remains the ally of the 
state, notwithstanding the change that has hap- 
pened in it. However t when this change renders 
the aUmux useless ^ dangerous or disagreeable^ it 
may renounce it: for it may say, upon a good foun- ^’*“*®*** 
dation, that it would not have entered into an 
alliance with that nation, had it bem under the . 
present form of government. 

We may say here, what we have said on a per- 
sonal alliance: however just the cause of that 
king may be, .^irho is driven from the throne, 
either by his subjects or by a foreign usurper; his 
allies are not obliged to support an eternal war in Not »i 
his favour. After having made ineffectual efforts ww?*' 
to restore him, they must at length give peace to 
their people, and come to an accommodation 
with the usurper, and for that purpose treat with 
him as with a lawful sovereign. Louis XIV. ex- 
hausted by a bloody and unsuccessful war, offered 
at Gertruydenburgh to abandon his grandson, 
whom he had placed* on the throne of Spain : 
and, when affairs had changed their appearance, 

Charles of Austria, the rival of Philip, saw him- 
self, in his-tum, abandoned by his allies. . They 
^ew weary of exhausting their states, in order 
to give him the possession of a crown, which they 
VOL. VII. P believed 
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bf^kved to, be his due, b.ut which, to all app^- 
anoe, they should never be able to procure for 
him. 


DANGEROUS POWER. 

BOOK III. CHAP. III. § 4s5, 

Ail nstioua It is still easier to prove, that should (his for- 
wajrjom. po^ep betray any unjust and ambitious 

dispositions, by doing the least injustice to an- 
. other, every nation may awil themselves of the 
occasion, and join their forces to tiiose of the 
par^ injured, in order to reduce that ambitious 
power, and disable it from so easily oppressing its 
neighbours, or keeping them in c(mtinual awe and 
fear. For an injury gives a nation a right to pro- 
vide for its future safety, by taking away from the 
violator the means of oppression. It is lawful, and 
even praise-worthy, to assist those who are op- 
pressed, or unjustly attacked. 

SYSTEM OF EUROPE. 

■ § 47. Europe forms a political system, a body, 
wher§ the whole is connected by the relations and 
different interests of nations inhabiting this part of 
the world. It is not, as anciently, a confused hei^ 
of detached pieces, each of which diought itself 
very little concerned in the fate of others, and 
seldom regarded things which did not immediately 

relate 
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relate to it The continual attention of aove- 
reigns to what is on the carpet, the constant resi- 
dence of ministers, and UtiQ perpetwU negottatUm, 
make Europe a kind of a rep/uhUck the menAers of Xgniw • 
whickf though indej^ndentf wiite, through the tiee 
of common interest, for the maxntenance <f order 
and liberty. Hence arose that famous scheme of 
the political equilibrium, or balance of power ; by 
which is understood such a disposition of tilings 
as no power is able absolutely to predominate, or 
to prescribe laws to |||thers. 

§ 49> Confederacies would be a sure way* of 
preserving the equilibrium, and supporting the 
liberty of nations, did all princes thoroughly un- 
derstand their true interests, and regulate all their 
steps for the good of the state. 

CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE ENEMY'S 
COUNTRY. 

BOOK III. CHAP. IX. ^ 165 . 

Iiistead of the pjUage of the country, and de- 
Cesoeless places, a custom has been substituted 
more humane and more advantageous to thjs 
sovereign making war : 1 mean that of conhribja- 
tions. Whoever carries o» a juaf mur* hat a 

f a 

* Contributions raised by the Duke of Brunswick in France. 

Compare these with the contributibiis raised by the Firench in 
ike Netherhnds.— Edit. 

p S r^ht 
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fijgAf of malmg the enemy's country amtribute 
■ to the support of the army, and towards defraying 
all the charges of the war. Thus he obtains a part 
of what is due to him, and the subjects of the 
enemy, on submitting to this imposition, are se* 
eured from pillage, and the country is preserved : 
but a general who would not sully his reputation 
is to moderate his contributions, and proportion 
them to those on whom they are imposed. An 
excess in this point is not without the reproach 
of cruelty and inhumanity it shews less fero- 
city than ravage and destruction, it glares with 
avarice. 


ASYLUM. ^ 

BOOK I. CHAP. XIX. § 232. 

If an exile or banished man is driven from his 
country for any crime, it does not belong to the 
nation in which he has taken refuge to punish him 
for a fault committed in a foreign country. For 
nature gives'to mankind and to nations the right of 
puni shin g only for their defence and safety; whence 
it follows that he can only be punished by dmse 
whom he has offended. 

§ 233. But this reason shews, that if the justice 
of each nation ought mineral to be confined to 
the punishment of crimes committed within its 
owm territories, we ought to except from this 

rule 
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rule the villains who, by the qualiQr and habitual 
frequency of their crimes, vicdate all public secU' 
rify, and declare themselves the enemies the 
human race. Poisoners, assassins, and incendiaries 
by profession, may be determinated wherever 
they are seized ; for they attack and injure all 
nations, by trampling under foot the founda* 
tions of the common safety. Thus pirates are 
brought to the gibbet, by the first into whose 
hands they fall. If the sovereign of the country 
where those crimes ]^ave been committed re-claims 
the authors of them, in order to bring them to 
punishment, they ought to be restored to him, as 
one who is principally interested in punishing tliem 
in an exemplary manner : and it being proper to 
convict the guilty, and to try them according to 
some form of law; this is a second [not sole] rea- 
son, why malefactors are usually delivered up at 
the desire of the state where their crimes have 
bgen eommittted. 

' Ibid. ^ 2S0, Every nation has a right of refus < 
ing to admit a stranger into the country, when 
be cannot enter into it without putting it into 
evident danger, or without doing it a remarkable 
prejudice *. 

* The third articie of the treaty of triple alliance; and the 
latter part of the fourth artide of the treaty of quadruple 
alliance stipulates, that no kind of refuge or protection shall 
be gfven to rebellious subjects of the contracting powers. 
—Edit. 
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FOREIGN MINISTERS. 

BOOK IV. CHAP. 5 . § 66. 

The obligation does not go so &r ai to suffer 
at all times, perpetual minister^, who are desitous 
of residii^ with a sovmeign, though they have 
nothing to negotiate. It is natund, indeed, and 
very agreeable to the sentiments which nations 
owe to each other, that these resident ministers, 
when there is nothing to be feared from thdr stay, 
should be friendly received ; but if there be miy 
solid reason against this, what is for tiie good of 
the state ought uni^uestionably to be preferred ; 
and the foreign sovereign cannot take it amiss if 
his minister, who has concluded the affairs of his 
commission, and has no other affairs to negotiate, 
be desired to depart*. The custom of keeping 
every where ministers continually resident is now 
so strongly established, that the refusal of a con- 
formity to it would, without very good reasoned 
give offence. These reasons may arise from yar~ 
ticular ocmjunctures ; but there are also common 
reasons always subsisting, and such as relate to 
the constitution of a govemmenty and the state of 
a nation. The republicks have often very good 
reasons of the latter kind, to excuse themselves 
from continually suffering foreign ministers, who 
* DismiBsion of M. Chauvelin.— Edit. 


corrupt 
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corrupt the citizms, in order to gain them over to 
their masterSf to the great pr^udice of the repub~ 
licky and fomenting of the parties, ^c. And should 
they only difiiise among a nation, formerly plain, 
fhigal, and virtuous, a taste for luxury, avidity 
for mon^, and the manners of courts, these would 
be more than sufficient for wise and provident 
rulers to dismiss them. 
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LETTER 

TO Ilia Okacb 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

MT DEAR LORD, 

T he paper, which 1 tahe the liberty of sending 
to your Grace, was, for the greater part, 
written during the last session. A few days after 
the prorogation some few observations were added. 
I was resolved however to let it lie by me for a 
considerable time ; that in viewing the matter at 
a proper distance, and when the sharpness of recent 
impressions had been worn off, 1 might be letter 
able to form a just estimate of the vsdue of my first 
opinions. 

1 have just now read it over very coolly and 
deliberately. My latest judgment owns my first 
sentiments and reasonings, in their full force, with 
regard both to persons and things. 

During a period of four years, the state of the 
world, mccept for some few, and short intervals, 
has filled me with a good deal of serious in- 
quietude. I considered a general war against ja- 
cobins and jacobinism, as the only possible chance 
of saving Europe (and ^England as included in 
Europe) from a truly frightful revolution. For 

this 
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tikis 1 have been censured, as receiving through 
vreakness, or spreading through fraud and arti- 
a false alarm. Whatever others may think 
of the matter, that alarm, in my mind, is by no 
means quieted. The state of affairs abrojad is not 
so much mended, as to make n|e, for one, full of 
confidence. At home^ I see no abatement whatso- 
ever in the zeal of the partisans of jacobinism to- 
wards their cause^ nor any cessation in their efforts 
to 'do mischief. What is doing by Lord Lauder- 
dale on the first scene of lord George Gordon’s 
actions, and in his spirit, is not calculated to re- 
move my apprehensions. They pursue their first 
object with as much eagerness as ever, but with 
more dexterity. Under the plausible i^me of 
peac,e, by which they delude or are deluded, they 
would deliver us unarmed, and defenceless, to the 
confederation of jacobins, whose center is indeed 
in France, but whose rays proceed in every direc- 
tion throughout the world. I understand that 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, has been lately very busy 
in spreading a disaffection to this war (which^e 
carry on for our being) in the county in which 
his property gives him so great an influence. It is 
truly alarming to see so large a part of the aristo- 
cratick interest engaged in the cause of the new 
species of democracy, which is openly attacking, 
Oir secretly underminings, the system of property 
by which mankind has hitherto been governed. 

But 
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Bot we are not to delude ourselves. No man can 
be connected with a party which professes publickly 
to admire, or may be justly suspected of secrel^y 
abetting, this French Revolution, who must not be 
drawn into its vortex, and become the instrument 
of its designs. 

What I have written is in the manner of apo- 
logy. 1 have g^ven it that form, as being the 
most respectful ; but I do not stand in need of 
any apology for my principles, my sentiments; or 
my conduct. I wish the paper I lay before your 
Grace, to be considered as my most deliberate, so- 
lemn, and even testamentary protest against the 
proceedings and doctrines which have hitherto 
produced so much mischief in the world, and which 
will infallibly produce more, and possibly greater. 
It is my prote.st against the delusion, by which 
some have been taught to look upon this jacobin 
contest at home, as an ordinary party squabble 
about place or patronage ; and to regard this ja- 
cobin war abroad as a common war about trade' 
or territorial boundaries, or about a political ba- 
lance of power among rival or jealous states : 
above all, it is my protest against that mistake or 
perversion of sentiment, by which they, who i^ee 
w|{h us in our principles, may on collateral con- 
siderations be regarded *as enemies; and those 
who, in this perilous crisis of all human affairs, 
differ from us fundamentally and practically, as 

our 
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<»ur best friends. Thus persons of great importance 
imy be made to turn the whole of their influence 
to the deatructiop of their principles. 

I now make it my humble request to your 
Grtfce, that you will not give any sort of answer to 
the paper I send, or to this letter, except barely to 
let me know that you. hare receired them. 1 even 
wish that at present you may not read the paper 
x^hich I transmit; lock it up in the drawer of your 
libmry table ; and when a day of compulsory re- 
flection comes, then be pleased to turn it. Then 
remember that your Grace had a true friend, who 
had, comparatively with men of your description, 
a very small interest in opposing the modem sys- 
tem of morality and policy ; but who, under every 
discouragement, was faithful to publick duty and to 
private friendship, 1 shall then probably be dead. 
1 am sure 1 do not wish to live to see such things. 
But whilst I do live, 1 shall pursue the scune course; 
although my merits should be taken for unpardon- 
able faults, and such avenged, not only on myself, 
but on my posterity. 

Adieu, my deal Lord ; and do me the justice to 
believe me ever, with most sincere respect, venerar 
tion and affectionate attachment. 

Your Grace’s most faifliflil friend, ^ 
and most obedient ImmHe servant, 

' EDMUND 

JfaaeOiHW S9<.20, 179S. 
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A PPROACHIN6 towards the close of a long 
period of publick service, it is natural I 
should be desirous to stand well (I hope I do stand 
tolerably well) with that publick, which, with what- 
ever fortune, I have endeavored faithfully and 
zealously to serve. 

I am also not a little anxious for some plaice in 
the estimation of the two persons to whom I address 
this paper. I have always acted with them, and 
with those whom they represent. To my know- 
ledge I have not deviated, no not in the minutest 
point, from their opinions and principles. Of late, 
without any alteration in their sentiments, or in 
mine, a difference of a very unusual nature, and 
which, under the circumstances, it is not easy to 
describe, has arisen between us. 

In my journey with them through life, I met 
Mr. Fox in my road ; and I travelled with him 
very cheerfully as long as he appeared to me to 
pursue the same direction with those in whose 
company 1 set out. In ^e latter stage of our pro- 
gress, a new scheme of liberty and equality was 
produced in the world, which eifber dazzled his 

imagination. 
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imagination, or was suited to some new walks of 
ambition, which were then opened to his view. 
The whole frame and fashion of hb politicks ap- 
pear to have suffered about that time a very ma- 
teris|^ alteration. It b about three years since, m 
consequence of that extraordinary change, thatf 
after a pretty long preceding period of distance, 
coolness, and want of confidence, if not total 
alienation on his part, a complete publick separa- 
tion has been made between that gentleman and 
me. Until lately the breach between us appeared 
reparable. I trustM that time and reflection, and 
a decbive experience of the mischiefs which have 
flowed from the proceedings and the system of 
France) on which our difference had arisen, as well 
as the known sentiments of the best and wbest of 
our common friends upon that subject, would 
have brought him to a safer way of thinking. 
Several of his friends saw no security for keeping 
things in a proper train after this excursion of hb, 
but in the re-union of the party on ite old grounds, 
under the Duke of Portland. Mr. Fox, if he 
pleased, might have been comprehended in that 
system, with the rank and consideration to which 
his great talents entitle him, and indeed must, se- 
cure to him in any party arrangement that couUt 
be made. The Duke of Poi^and knows how 
much I wished for, and Uow earnestly I laboured 
that re-union, and upon terms that might eveiy 

«^ay. 
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wa^ 4>e honourable and itdvantageons to Mr. Fox. 
His conduct in the last session has ezting^shed 
these hopes for everr .. 

, Mr. Fox has lately publidied in print a defence 
of his conduct. On taking into consideration t&at 
d^ence, a society of gentlemen, called the MHiig 
Club, thought proper to come to the following 
resolution — ** That their confidence in Mr. Fox 
is confirmed, strengthened, and encreased, by the 
calumnies agafnst him.” 

To that resolution my two Roble friends, the 
Duke of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam,'^haTe 
given their concurrence. 

The •calumnies supposed in that reBoluti<^ can 
be nothing else than the objections taken to Mr. 
Fox*s conduct in this session of Parliament; for to 
thmh, and to them alon^, the resolution refers. 
I am one of those who have publickly and strongly 
urged those objections. I hope I shall be thought 
only to do what is necessary to my justification, 
thus publickly, solemnly, and heavily censured by 
those whom 1 most value and esteem, when I firmly 
contend that foe objections which I, with many 
others 'of the friends to foe Duke of Portland, 
have made to Mr. Fox’s conduct, are not ce^wnr 
nhSt but founded on truth ; that they are not fat}, 
but many ; and that they are not SgtU and trwuUt 
but, in a very high degfoe/ semus ahd impprtmit. 

^ That I may avoid foe imitation of throwing 
' ' vot. VII. Q out. 
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' out, even privately, any looso, random imputations 
against the publick conduct of a gentleman, 
whom I once entertained a very warm affection, 
and whose' abilities I regard widi the greatest ad- 
miration, I will put down, distinctly, and articu- 
lately, some of the matters of objection which 1 
feel to his late doctrines and proceedings, trusting 
that 1 shall be able to demonstrate to the friends 
whose good opinion I -would still cultivate, that 
not levity, nor caprice, nor less deflihsible motives, 
but that very grave reasons, influenced my judg- 
ment. I think that the spirit of his late proceed- 
ings is wholly alien to our national policy, and to 
the ^ace, to the prosperity, and to the legal liber- 
ties, of this nation, according to our ancient domex- 
tick and t^ppropruded mode of holding them. 

Viewing things in that light, my confidence in 
him is not encreased, but totally destroyed by those 
proceedings. I cannot conceive it a matter of 
honour or duty (but the direct contrary) in any 
member of . parliament to -continue systematick 
opposition for the purpose of putting government 
under difficulties, until Mr. Fox (with all his pre- 
sent ideas) shall have the principal direction of 
a&irs placed in his hands; and until the present 
body of administratitAi (with their ideas and mea- 
sures) is of course ovri^med and dissolved. 

To coma to particulam : 

1. I^e laws and oonstituticin of the kingdom 

entrust 
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entrust Ilia sole and exetusive right of treating 
with foreign potentates to the king. Hiis is an 
undisputed part of the legal prerogative of the 
crown. However, notwithstanding this, Mr. 
without the knowledge or participation of any 
one person in the house of commons, with whom 
he was bound by every party principle, in matters 
of delicacy and importance, confidentially to com> 
municate, thought proper to send Mr. Adair, as 
his representative, and with bis cypher, *to St: 
Petersburgh, there to frustrate the objects for 
which the minister from the crown was authorized 
to treat. He succeeded in this his design, and ‘did 
actually fhistrate the king’s minister in some of 
the objects of his negotiation. 

This proceeding of Mr, Fox. does not (as I con* 
ceive) amount to absolute high treason ; Russia, 
though on bad terms, not having been then de^^ 
claredly at war with this kingdom. But such a 
proceeding is, in law, not very remote from that 
offence, and is undoubtedly a most unconstitutional 
act, and a high treasonable misdemeanour. 

The legitimate and sure mode of communi* 
cation between this nation and foreign powers is 
imidered uncertain, precarious, and treacherous, 
by being divided into two channels, one with the 
government, one with the head of a party in op* 
position to that government ; by which means the 
fore^p powers can never be assured of the read 
* a 2 authority 
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!a39&ority or validity of^any publiek transaction 
wkatsoeven 

On the other hahd» the advantage tak^ of the 
‘ discontent -which at that tune prevailed in pallia^ 
mmitand ki the nation, to give to an individual 
an infloentfe directly against tiie government of his 
country, in a f(»eign court, has made a highway 
into England for the intrigues of foreign courts 
in our affairs^ This is a sore evil ; an evil from 
which,' before this* time, England was more free 
than tmy other nation. Nothing can preserve us 
from that evil — ^which connects cabinet factious 
abroad with popular factions here, — ^but the keep- 
ing .sacred the crown, as the only channel of com- 
munication with every other nation. 

This proceeding of Mr. Fox has given a strong 
countenance and an encouraging example to the 
doctrines and practices of the Revolution and Con- 
stitutional Societies, and of other mischievous so- 
cieties of that description, who, without any legal 
authority, and even without any corporate capa- 
ci^, are in the habit of proposing, and, to the best 
of their power, of forming leagues and alliances 
with France. 

. .. This {ffoeeeding, which ought to be r^robated 
on all the general principles of government^ is, in 
a^inoire narrow view oT things, mofi less reprehen- 
.^b^.... It tjends .tp the ‘prejudice, of tire -wh<de of 
tile i^uke of Portland’s late par^, by discrediting 
.... . • the 
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the piinci{>les upon w!l&ich' thejr supported Mr^ 
Fox in the Russian business, as if they, of that 
parly also, had proceed.ed in their pariiamenti^ 
opposition, on the same mischievous principles 
which actuated Mr. Fox in sending Mr. Adair on 
his embas^. 

Very soon after his sending this embassy to 
Russia, that is, in the spring of 1799, a covenant- 
ing club or association was formed in London,^ 
calling itself by the ambitious and invidious title 
of Friends of the Peopk” It was composed 

of many of Mr. Fox’s own most intimate, ^per- 
sonal, and par^ friends, join^ to a veiy consider- 
able part of the members of those mischievous 
associations called the Revolution Society, and the 
Constitutional Society. Mr. Fox must have been 
well apprized of the progress of that socie^, in ^ 
every one of ^ steps ; if not of the very origin 
of it. I certainly was informed of both, who 
had no connmtion with the design, directly or 
indirecdy. His influence over the persons who 
composed the leading part in that association was, 
and is, unbounded. I hear, that he expressed some 
disapprobation of this club in one case, (that of 
Mr. Sb John) where his consent was formally 
asked ; yet he never attenipted seriously to put a 
stop to the association, or to disavow it, or to con^ 
trol, check, or modify it* in any way whatsoever: 

If he had pleased, without difficulty, he might'* 

q, 8 have 
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bftve suppressed it in its beginning. Hoiwever, he 
did not only not suppress it in its beginning, but 
encouraged it in every part of its progress, at that 
particular time, when jacobin clubs (under the 
very same, 'or similar titles) were making such 
dreadful havock in a country not thirty miles from 
the coast of England, and when every motive of 
moral prudence called for the discouragement of 
societies formed for the encrease of populmr preten- 
sions to power and direction. 

8. When the proceedings of this society of the 
fidends of the people, as well as- others acting in 
the same spirit, had caused a ver^ serious alarm in 
the mind of the Duke of Portland, and of many 
good patriots, he publickly, in the house of com- 
mons, treated their apprehensions and conduct 
with the greatest asperity and ridicule. He con- 
demned and vilified, in the most inmlting and out- 
rageous terms, the proclamation issued by govern- 
ment on that occasion — ^though he well knew, that 
it had passed through the Duke of Portismd’a 
hands, that it had received his fullest approbation, 
and that it was the result of an actual interview 
between that, noble Duke and Mr. Pitt. During 
the discussion of its merits in the house of com- 
mon^ Idr.Fox cou^tem^ed and justified the chief 
pro^t^rs of that association ; t£hd be received, m 
.ltS|ttr^ a publidi ttssurance from tiiOm of on -in- 
•^^mlalue adherence to him, singfy and persoiadly. 

On 
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On accotmt of this proceeding, n very gtesft nmuf'^ 
her (I presume to say not the least grave and wise 
part) of the Duke of Portland’s fkiends in parKa* 
ment, and many out o^ parliament who are of the 
same description, have become separated from that 
time to this from Mr. {'ox’s particular cabal ; very 
few of which cnbal are, or ever have, so mneh as 
pretended to be attached to the Duke of Portland, 
or to pay any respect to him or his opinions. 

4). At the beginning of this session, when the 
sober part of the nation was a second time gene- 
rally and justly alarmed at the progress of 
French arms on the continent, and at the cp^^d- 
ing of their horrid principles and cabals in Eng- 
land, Mr. Fox did not (as had been usual in 
cases of far less moment) call together any meet- 
ing of the Duke of Portland’s friends in fhc^ 
house of comtnons, for the purpose of taking 
their opinion on the conduct to be pursued in 
parliament at that critical juncture. He concerted 
his measures (if witii any persons at all) witit 
the friends of Lord Lansdowne, and those calling 
themselves Friends of the People, and others not 
in tiie smallest degree attached to the Duke of 
Portland ; by which conduct he wilfully g^ve up 
(in my opinion) all pretensions to be considered 
as of timt party, and much mdre to be considered 
as the leader and ttontii of it in the house of 
commons. This could not give much encc^lragtN 

0,4 ‘ ” ment 
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m^t to those who had been separated firom Mr. 
Foe» on account of his conduct on the first pro>' 
damatioD^ to, rejoin that party. 

5. Not having consulted any of the Duke of 
Portland’s party in the house of conunons ; and 
not having consulted them, because he had reason 
to know, that the course he had resolved to 
pursue would be highly disagreeable to them, he 
represented the alarm, which was a second time 
given and taken, in still more invidious colours 
than those in which he painted the alarms of the 
^prmer year. He described those alarms in this 
manner, although the cause of them was then 
grown far less equivocal, and far more ui^nt. 
He even went so far as to treat the supposition of 
the growth of a jacobin spirit in England as a 
ibd on the nation. As to the danger firom 
abroad, on the first day of the session, he said 
little or nothing upon the subject. He contented 
himself with defending the ruling factions in 
Prance, and with accusing the publick councils 
of this kingdom of every sort of evil design on 
the liberties of the people ; declaring distinctly, 
strongly, and precisely, that the whole danger of 
the nation was from the growth of the power 
the CKOwn. The policy of this dedaration was 
obvious.' It was in subservience to the general 
of disabling te from^^taldlhg anjr steps against 
Primc^ To counteract the alarm given by the, 
_ progress 
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progress of jacobin arms and principles, he endea* 
voiired to excite an opposite alarm concemii^ 
the growth of the power of the crown. If that 
alarm should prevail, he knew that the nation 
never would be brought by arms to oppose the 
growth of the jacobin empire ; because it is oh> 
vious that war does, in its very nature, necessi- 
tate the commons considerably to strengthen the 
hands of government ; and if that strength should 
itself be the object of terrour, we could have no 
war. ^ 

6 . In the extraordinary and violent speeches of 
that day, he attributed all the evils, which the ](iub- 
lick had suffered, to the proclamation of the pre- 
ceding summer ; though he spoke in presence of 
the Duke of Portland’s o^ son, the marquis of 
Titchfield, who had seconded the address on that 
proclamation ; and in the presence of the Duke 
of Portland’s brother. Lord Edward Bentinck, 
and several others of his best friends and nearest 
relations. 

7 . On that day, that is, on the ISth of De- 
cember, 179s, he proposed an an&endment to the 
address, which stands on the journals of the 
House, and which is, perhaps, the most extraor^ 
dinary record which ever did stand upon them. 

> To introduce this amendiflent, he not only struck 
out the part of the paoposed address which allud- 
ed to insurrections, upon the ground ^ the 

objections 
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olgections which he took to the legality of calling 
together parliament, (objections which I must ever 
think litigious and sophistical) but he likewise 
struck out that part which related to the cabah and 
conspiracies of the French faction in England, 
although their practices and correspondences were 
of publick notoriety. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Watt 
had been deputed from Manchester to the jaco> 
bins. These ambassadors were received by them 
as British representatives. Other deputations of 
English had been received at the bar of the Na> 
tional Assembly. They had gone the length of 
giving supplies to the jacobin armies ; and they 
in return had received promises of military assist- 
ance to forward their designs in England. A re- 
gular correspondence for fraternizing the two 
nations had also been carried on by societies in 
London with a great number of the jacobin socie- 
ties in France. This correspondence had also 
for its object the pretended improvement of the 
British constitution. — ^What is the most remark- 
able, and by much the more mischievous part of 
his proceedings that day, Mr. Fox likewise struck 
out every thing in the address which rekUed to the 
tokens of ambition given by France, her aggressions 
upon out alUds, and the sudden and daf^erous 
grc^^. if her power upon every sidet and: insfoad 
those weigh^, and, at that thne, deceasary 
tiaattefis, by which l]m house of eomsKHW wa9.(ii]r a 
• crisis. 
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crisis, such asperlmps Europe never stood) to give 
assurances to our alUes, strength to our govern* 
ment, and a check to the common enemy of Eu- 
rope, he substituted nothing but a criminal charge 
on the conduct of the British government for call* 
ing parliament together, and an engagement to 
enquire into that conduct. 

8. If it had pleased God to suffer him to sue* 
ceed in this his project, for the amendment to 
the address, he would for ever have ruined this 
nation, along with the rest of Europe. At home 
all the jacobin societies, formed for the otter 
destruction of our constitution, would have lifted 
up their heads, which had been beaten down by 
the two proclamations. Those societies would 
have been infinitely strengthened and multiplied 
in every quarter ; their dangerous foreign com* 
munications would have been left broad and 
open ; the crown would not have been authorized 
to take any measure whatever for our immediate 
defence by sea or land. The closest, the most 
natural, the nearest, and, at the same time, from 
many internal as well as external circumstances, 
the weakest of our allies, Holland, would have 
been g^ven up, bound hand and foot, to France, 
just on die point of invading that republidk. A 
general consternation would have seized upon all 
Europe ; and all alliance with every other power, 
eiroept France, would have bemi foTever r^dered 

impracticable 
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impracticable to us. I think it impossible for any 
man, who regards the dignity and safety of l^s 
country, or indeed the common safety of mankind, 
ever to forget Mr. Fox’s proceedings in that tire* 
mendous crisis of all human affairs. 

.9. Mr. Fox very soon had reason to be ap> 
prized of the general dislike of the Duke of Port* 
land’s friends to this conduct. Some of those 
who had even voted with him, the day after their 
vote expressed their abhorrence of his amend* 
ment, their sense of its inevitable tendency, and 
their total alienation from the principles and 
maxims upon which it was made ; yet, the very, 
nmct day, that is, on Friday the 14th of Decem- 
ber, he brought on what in effect was the very 
same business, and on the same principles, a 
second time. 

10. Although the House does not usually sit on. 

Saturday, he a third time brought on another pro- 
position, . in the same- ^irit, and pursued it wfth 
so much heat and perseverance as to sit into Sun* 
day ; a thing not known in parliament for many, 
years. . , 

11. In al| tiiese motions and debates he wholly 
departed from all the political principles relative 
to Frantije, (considered merely as a state, and> in* 
dependent; of . -its . jacolw fontii of - govemoi^t) 
lyhich had hitherto been held ftmdamental f n this 
'county, and which he had himself hdd morei 

• strongty 
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strongly than an^flliaii iirparlisun Ait. He at that 
fime stodiottsly separated himself from dipse to 
whose sentunents he used to profess no small re- 
gafdr'.although those sentiments were puMickly 
declared. I had then no concern in the party, 
havii^ been for some time^ with all outrage, ex> 
dnded from it ; but, on general principles, 1 must 
say, that a person who assumes to be leader of a 
party composed of freemen and of gentlemen 
ought to pay some degree of deference to their 
feelings^ and even to their prejudices. He ought 
to have some degree of management for their 
credit and influence in their country. He shewed 
so very little of this delicacy, that he compared 
the alarm raised in the minds of the Duke of Port- 
land’s party, (which was his own) an alarm in which 
they sympathized with the greater part of the na- 
tion, to the panick produced by the pretended 
popish- plot in the reign of Charles the Second 
-^describit^ it to be, as that was, a contrivance 
of knaves, and believed only by well-meaning 
dupes and madmen. 

IS. The Monday following, (the 17th of De- 
cember) he pursued the same conduct. The 
means used in England to co-operate with the 
jacobin army in politicks agreed with their 
modes <of > proceeding ; t allude to the mischie- 
vous writings cireulated with much industry and 
success, as well as the seditious clubs, ^ich at 
> . • that 
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that time, added not a little to tba abihn taken liy 
observing and well-informed men. The writing^ 
and the clubs were twO evils which marched 
together. Mr. Fox discovered the greatest |}d»- 
sible disposition to favour and countenance the 
one as well as the other of these two grand in'* 
struments of the French system. He would 
hardly consider any political writing whatsoever 
as a libel, or as a fit object of prosecution* At 
a time in which the press has been the grand in- 
strument of the subversion of order, of morals, 
of religimi, and I may say of human society 
itself, to carry the doctrines of its liberty higher 
than ever it has been known by its most extrava- 
gant assertors even in France, gave occasion to 
very serious reflections. Mr. Fox treated the as- 
sociations for prosecuting these libels, as tending 
to prevent the improvement of the human mind, 
and as a mobbish granny. He thought proper 
to compare them with tlie riotous assemblies 
Lord George Gordon in 1780, declaring that he 
had advised his friends in Westminster to sign, 
the associations, whether they agreed to them or 
not, in order thht they might avoid destruction to 
their persona or their houses, or a deserfion of 
their shop& ,This insidious advice tended to 
cojji^^tid those who .wi£h.ed.,weU to the object of 
tiih association, wttii the seditiouo, against iHibm 
the association was directed. By this stratagem, 

the 
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the cottfederaey intended for presertring the BriHi^ 
constitution, and the publick peace, would be wholly 
defeated. The magistrates, utterly incapable of 
dbtinguishing the friends fodm the enemies of 
order, ^ould in vain look for support whra they 
stood in the greatest need of it. 

13. Mr. Fox’s whole conduct, on this occasimi, 
was without example. The very morning after 
these violent declamations in the house -of com> 
mons against the association, (that is on Tuesday 
the 18th) he went himself to a meeting of St. 
George’s parish, and there signed an association 
of the nature and tendency of those he had the 
night before so vehemently condemned ; and 
several of his particular and most intimate friends, 
inhabitants of that parish, attended and signed 
along with him. 

14. Immediately after this extraordinary step, 
and in order perfectly to defeat the ends of that 
a^^ciation against jacobin publications, (which, 
contrary to his opinions, be had promoted and 
signed) a mischievous society was formed under 
his auspices, called, the Friends of the liberty 
the press. Their title groundlessly insinuated, 
that the fl^dom of the press had lately suffered, 
or was now threatened with some violation. This 
socie^ was only, in rClality, another modifica- 
tion of the society calling itself the Friends of 
tke,F&>pkf which, w'the preceding summer had 

. caused 
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<^sed 60 mu^ unoasinesa in the Dulse of Port* 
liud^a mind, and in the minds of several of his 
friends. This new society was composed of many, 
if not most of die members of the dub of ihe 
JMends of the Peophy with the addition of a vast 
multitude of others (such as Mr. Home Tooke) 
of the worst and most seditious disposificms that 
could be found in the whole kingdom. In the 
jBrst meeting of this club, Mr. Erskine took the' 
lead, and directly (without any disavowal ever 
since on Mr. Fox’s part) made use qf his name and 
euUhorUy in favour qf its formation and purposes. 
In the same meeting Mr. Erskine had thanks for 
his defence of Painey which amounted to a com- 
plete avowal of that jacobin incendiary ; else it is 
impossible to know how Mr. Erskine should have 
deserved such marked applauses for acting merely 
as a lawyer for his fee, in the ordinary course of 
his nipfession. 

Id. Indeed Mr. Fdfr* appeared the general ^a« 
iron of all such persons and proceedings. MHien 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and other persons, for 
practices of the most dangerous kind, in Paris 
and in London, were removed from the king’s 
guards, Mr. Fox took occasion, in thd' house of 
H^ns, heavily to censure that at^ as unjust 
.. — and tedding to.malce officem bad 
^^Smns. There wire fow^ however, who did not 
esE ^ for some such meaihires on the part of 

* ‘ government, 
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jpei 9 oau aafj^y as wdll as that of the pubifck ; and 
nothing but the ntistaken lenity (with which such 
pvactioes were ratiher discounteAuiced than punish- 
ed) could poasiUy desenre r^rdbension in n^at 
was done with reg^ardtb those gentlemen. 

16 . Mr. Fox, r^uiarly and systematically, and 
with a diligence long unusual to him, dia every 
Ihing he could t^ countenance the same principle 
of fraternity and connexion with the jacobins 
abroad, and the National Convention of France, 
for which these officers had been removed from 
the Guards. For when a bill (feeble and lax in- 
deed, and fer short of the vigour required by the 
conjuncture) was brought in for removing out of the 
kingdoin the emissaries of France, Mr. Fox opposed 
it with all his might. He pursued a vehement and 
detail^ opposition to it, through all its stages, de- 
scribing it as a measure contraiy to the ending 
treaties between Great Brilain and France ; as a 
vi<dation of I3i3 law of nations, and as an oufrage 
on the great charter itself. 

17 . In the same manner, and with the same 
heat, he opposed a bill, which, (though aukward 
and iiuurtificial in its contraction) \^as right a^ 
wke'ln its prinmple, and was precedented in tflip 
best tiilliei^ an^ jd>s(>lutely neoessaiy t|skt juno 
ture^^I mean die Tiditorous pbmfepm^daace 

v<w*. vit. K ' Bill. 
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BUI. By ihestf means the enemy, rendered ifi'S- 
nitely dangerotis by the links of real focticm and 
pretended commerce^ would have been (had Mr. 
Fox succeeded) en&led to cany on the war against 
us by our own resources. For this purpose that 
enemy would have had hit agents and traitors in 
the midst of us. 

18. When at length war was actually declared 
by the usurpers in France against this kingdom, 
and' declared whilst they were pretending a nego- 
tiation through Dumourier with Lord Auckland, 
Mr. Fox still continued, through the whole of 
the proceedings, to discredit the national honour 
and justice, and to throw the entire blame of 
the war on parliament, and on his own country, 
as acting with violence, haughtiness, and want of 
equi^. He frequently asserted, both at the time 
and ever since, that the war, though d^ared 
by Fitoce, was provoked by us, and that it 
was wholly unnecessary* and fundamentally un- 
just. • * 

19* He has lost no opportunity^ of railing, in 
the most virulent manner, and in the most un- 
measured language, at every foreign power widr 
^om we could now, or at any time, contract 
my useful or effectucd alUance against Ftuuee, 
deelaring diat he hoped no'diiance with those 
powers was made, or m in a huiii of being 

made. 
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taade*. He always expressed hiinsefit with the 
tnost boitour concernitig sudh alliaiiceSy sd^id all 
his phalanx. Mr. Sheridbn in particnlar, after one 
of his invectives against tIiSfKse powers, sitting by 
him, said, with manifest marks of his approbation, 
that if we must go to war, he had rather go' to War 
alone than with such allies. 

iO. Inunediately after the French declaration 
of war i^;ainst us, parliament addressed the king 
in support of the war against them, as just and 
necessary, and provoked as well as formally de- 
clared against Great Britain. He did not' divide 
the house upon this measure ; yet he immediately 
followed this our solemn parliamentary eng^g^- 
ment to the king, with a motion proposing a set 
of resolutions, the effect of which was, that the 
two houses were to load tliemselves with every 
kind of reproach for having made the address,* 
which they had just carried to the throne. He 
commienced this long string of criminatory reso- 
lutions against bis country, (if king, lords and 
commons of Great Britain, and a decided m^- 
ri^ without doors are his country) with a de- 
claration against interrheddling in the interiour 
concerns of France, The purport of this resob;^^' 
tion of non-interference is a thing unexampled in' 

* It is «n exc^tioo, that in boa of bis last speeches, (bat 
not before) Mr. Fox seemed to think an alliance with Spaiji 
mif^t be ^oper* ' • 
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the history of the worlds whea one nation has beett 
actoaMy at war with aoothef. The best writers on 
the law of nations give nQ sort of countenance to 
his doctrine of non-inlerference, in the extent ‘and 
manner in which he used it, even when there is no 
war. When the war exists, not one authoriiy is 
against it in all its latitude. His doctrine is equally 
contrary to the enemy’s uniform practice, who, whe- 
ther in peace or in war, makes it his great aim not 
only to change the government, but to make an 
entire revolution in the whole of the social order 
in every country. 

Thqobject of the last of this extraordinary string 
of resolutions moved by Mr. Fox was to advise 
the crcwn not to enter into such an engagement 
with any foreign power, so as to hinder us from 
making a separate peace with France, or which 
m^ht tend to enable any of those powers to in- 
troduce a government in that country, other than 
such as thole persons, u^om he calls the people of 
France, shall choose to establish. In short, the 
sfhole of these resolutions appeared to ha\:e but 
one drift — namdy, the sacrifice of our own do> 
mestick dignily and safety, and the independency 
of Europe^ to the support of this strange mixture 
pM anarchy and tyranny which prevails in fVance, 
and which Mr, Fox and his party were pleased to 
call a government. 'Hie immediate consequences 
ofthese measures was (by an example, the iU effects 
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of wbicli, 'oii'*;^e'1rhole world, ars' -bot to W 
calculttted),to '8acttre the robbers of the jmiipcent 
nobOi^, gelitry,- aad, ecclesiasticks ^ Fjrance; 
in. the i^jo^ment of the spoil thoy 'haFe inade, 
of. the. estates, houses, and goods of their fellow- 
citizens. 

^ t “ ' .1 

SI. Not satisfied with moving these resolutions, 
tending to confirm this horrible tyranny and rob- 
bery, and with actually dividing the house on the 
first of the long string which they composed, in a 
few days afterwards he encouraged and supported 
Mr. Grey in producing the very same string; in a 
new form, and in moving, under the shape of an 
address of parliament to the crown, another viru- 
lent libel on all its own proceedings in this session, 
in which not only all the ground of the resolutions 
was again travelled over, but much new inflam- 
matory matter was introduced. In particular, a 
charge was made, that Great Britain had nbt in- 
terposed to prevent the last partition of Poland. 
On this head the party dwelt very largely, and 
very -vehemently.^ Mr. Fox’s, intention, in the 
choice of this extraordinary t 9 pick, was evident 
enough. He well knows two things ; first, that 
no wise or hottest man can approve of that parU^ 
tion, or can contemplate it without prognosticac- 
ing great mischief fironr it to all countries at some 
future time; Secondly, he knows quite aawell, 
fliat, let our opinions oh that partition be what 
they will, England, by itself, is not in a situation 

a 5 to 
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to olTord to Poland any assistane#^ whatm^ver, 
Tlie.puipose of tlie in^oduction Pplisb poli- 
ticks into this discussion not for ibe sako 
of Poland.; it was to throw an odiuip upon tibtosp 
who are obliged to Recline the cause of juadcn 
from their impossibility of supporting a cause 
whidi they approve;’ as if we, who think more 
strongly oh this .subject than he does, were of a 
party a^inst Poland, because we are obliged, to 
act with some of the authors of that injustice, 
against our common enemy, France.' But the 
great and leading purpose of this introduction 
of Poland into the debates on the French war 
was to divert the publick attention from what 
was in our power, that is, from a steady co-ope- 
ration .against France, to a quarrel with the 
allies for the sake of a Polish war, which, for any 
qseful purpose to PolaBd, he knew it was out of 
our power to make. If England can touch 
Poland ever so remotely, it must be through the 
medium of alliances. Bnt by attacking tdl tho 
combined powers together for their supposed 
agg^ression upon Fran^, he bound th^ 
by a new common interest, not separately to join ’ 
Epgland tor the rescue qf Poland.. The pro- 
‘]^$isition could, only mean, to do . what all dte wii- 
toraof 'his parj^ .ih the MorniBg'<?hronicle havq 
simad at pqmuading thb publiclt to, itoongh thn 
qrhole, ctf tha Inst amtowo end winter, and to this 
hour ; that is, to an alliance with the jacobins of 

* France, 
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Fnuace, for the pretended purpose of succouring^ 
Poland. This curious project would Jeave to 
Great ^tain no other ally in all Europe, except 
its old enemy, France. 

Mr. Fpx, after the first day's discussion on 
the question for the address, was at length driven 
to admit— (to admit rather than to urg^ and that 
faintly) that France had discovered ambi- 
tions views, which none of his partisans, that 1 
recollect, (Mr. Sheridan excepted) did, however, 
either urge or admit. What is remarkable enough, 
2 ^ the points admitted against the jacobins yrore 
brought to bear in their favour as much as those 
in which they were defended. For when Mr. 
Fox admitted that the conduct of the jacobins did 
discover ambition, he always ended his admission 
of their ambitious views by an apology for them, 
insisting, that the universally hostile disposition 
shewn to them rendered their ambition a sort of 
defensive policy. Thus, on whatever roads he 
travelled, they all terminated in recommending a 
recog;nition of t^eir pretended republick, and in 
the plan of sending an ambassador to it. This was 
the burthen of all his song — “ Every thing which 
« we could reasonably hope from war, would be 
** obtained from treaiy.”. It is to be obscure^ 
however, that, in all these debates, Mr. Fox never 
once stated to the house upon what, ground it was 
he cemoeiT^, that all the objects of the French 
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. ayatem of suited fanaticism and ambition would 
instantly be given up, whenever England should 
diink fit to propose a treaty. On proposing so 
strange a recognition, and so humiliating an em- 
bassy as ha moved, he was bound to produce bis 
authority, if any authority he had. He ought to 
have done this the rather, because Le Brun, in his 
first propositions, and in his answers to Lord 
Grenville, defended, on principlCf not on temporary 
contfenience, every thing which was objected to 
'France, and shewed not the smallest disposition to 
give up any one of the points in discussion. 

Fox must also have known, that the convention 
had passed to the order of the day, on a proposition 
to give some sort of explanation or modification 
to the hostile decree of the 19th of November, 
for exciting insurrections in all countries ; a decree 
known to be peculiarly pointed at Great Britain. 
The whole proceeding of the French administra- 
tion was the most remote that could be imagined 
from furnishing any indication of a pacific dis- 
position : for at the very time in which it was 
pretended that the jacobins entertained those 
boasted pacifick intentions, at the very time in 
which Mr. Fox was urging a treaty with them, 
not extent with refusing a avt>dification of the 
deciW for insurrections, they published their 
ever memorable decree of the 15th of December, 
for disorganizing every country in Europe^ 

into 
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hito.whtefa.^^y should on any occas^ ^ iheir' 
foot ; Und on die 25th; imd the 30th .df>4^e same 
mohi^^ tli^y polemn^,' ^and, on the, last nf t^se- 
days, pr^tieally, confirmed that decree* 

23. B^t Mr. Fos had himself taken good care 
in the negotiation he proposed, that France should 
not be obliged to make any veiy great (^ncessions 
to her presumed moderation — for he had laid 
dotm one general, comprehensive rule, with him 
(as he said) constant and inviolable. This rule, in 
fact, would not only have left to the faction kt 
f^^ce all the property and .power they ,had 
usurped at homeji^but most, if not all, of the con- 
quests, which, by their atrocious perfidy and vio- 
lence, they had made abroad. The principle laid 
down by Mr. Fox is this,* ** That every state, in 
the conclusion of a vrar, has a right to avail 
** itsef of its conquests towards an indemnifica- 
** tion.** This principle (true or false) is totally 
contrary to the policy which this country has 
pursued with France, at various periods, particu- 
larly at the treaty of Ryswick, in the last century, 
and at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in this. 
Whatever the merits of his rule may be, -in the 
eyes.of neutral judges if is a rule which no states- 
mandMbre him ever laid jdown in favour of the 
adverse power with whom he was to negotiate. 
The adverse party himself may safidy be trusted 

to take care of hb earn aggrandizement. But(a8 
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if the black boxes of the several pfurttes had been 
exchanged) Mr. Fox's English .ambaesadorj 1^ 
some odd mistake^ would r^d himself chaarged 
with the concerns of France. If we were to leave 
France 'as she stood at the time when Mr. Fbx 
proposed to treat with her, that formidable power 
must have been infinitely strengthened, and almmt 
every other power in Europe as much weakened) 
by the extraordinary basis which he laid for a trea^jr. 
For Avignon must go from the Pope ; Savoy 
(at least) from the king of Sardinia, if not Nice. 
Liege, Mentz, Sa|m, Deux-Ponts, and Bdle, must 
be separated from Germany. On this side of the 
Rhine, Liege (at least) must be fost to the empire, 
and added to France. Mr. Fox’s general principle 
fully covered all this. How much of these 
territories came within his rule, he never at- 
tempted to define. He kept a profound silence 
as to Germany. As to the Netherlands he was 
something more explicit. He said, (if I recollect 
right) that France, on that side, might expect some- 
thing towards strengthening her firontier. As to 
the remaining parts of the Netherlands, which he 
supposed France might consent to surrender, he 
went so far as to declare that England oi^ht not 
tc^pftnnit the emp^Oim to ba mpossessed ^ 
^^Iphemder'of fihe ten I^vincei^ but IhaitAepiiffplfi 
i^nld choose such a fcom of independent go- 
vernment as they liked. This proporition of 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fox. W8B just the arrangemtot 'IfMch the 
usurpetioo ia . France had all along' proposed to 
As* the circumatan^ were at md time, 
anid have been aver since, his proposition fully Kndi> 
dtMed what government the Flemmgs must havO 
in the stated extent of what was left to them. A 
government so set up in the Netherlands, whether 
compulsory, or by the choice of the sans-culottes, 
(who he well knew were to be the real el^tors, 
and the sole electors) in whatever name it was to 
exist, must evidently depend for its existence, as 
it has done for its original formation, on France. 
In reality, it must have ended in that point, to 
which, piece by piece, the French were then 
actoally bringing all the Netherlands ; that is, 
an incorporation with France, as a body of new 
departments, just as Savoy and Liege, and the 
rest of their pretended independent popular sove- 
reignties, have been united to their republick. 
Such an arrangement must have destroyed Austria; 
it must have left Holland always at toe mercy 
of France ; it must totally and for ever cut off all 
political communication between England and the 
continent. Such must have been the situation of 
Europe, according to Mj. Fox’s system of politicks, 
however laudable his personal motives may have 
beCQ Ptoposing sp complete a change in the 
whole sj»tem of Great Britain,, with regard to all 
the continental powers. 

24. After it had been generally supposed that 

all 
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all publick business was over for tbe .session^ abd 
' that Mr. Foic had exhausted all the' modes of press- 
ing this French scheme, he tboughtVpjnc^psr to 
take a step beyond every expectation, add which 
demonstrated his wonderful eagerness and pfxse- 
veranbe.in his cBuse, as well as the nature and true 
character, of the cause itself. This step was taken 
by Mr. Fox immediately after his giving his assent 
to the grant of supply voted to him by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Adair and a committee of gentlemen, who 
assunPed to themselves to act in the name of the 
publick. In the instrument of his acceptance of 
this grant, Mr. Fox took occasion to assure them, 
that he would always persevere in the Mim conduct 
which had procured to him so honourable a mark 
of the publick approbation. He was as good as 
his word. 

25. It was not long before an opportunity was 
found,, or made, for proving the sincerity of his 
professions, and demonstrating his gratitude to 
those who have given publick and unequivocal 
' marks of their approbation of his late conduct. 
One of the most virulent of the jacobin factioh, 
Mr. (^piey, a banker of Norwich, had all along 
disl^^hished himself by his French politicks. By 
die tnieans of this gentleman, send' of his astodates 
of the same description, one of die'most.^Bidious 
dangerous hand-bills that ever was seas had 
,.been circulated at Norwich against the tvar, drawn 
' ' up 
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up in bypocritical tone of conipaBt^pn for the 
poor. This, address to the popolhce of Normch 
was ,to play in concert with .an address to Fox ; 
it was by Mr. diurney cmd the higher part 

of t^e French fraternity in that townl In diis par 
per Mr. Fox is applauded for his conduct through* 
out the session, and requested, before the proro* 
. gallon, to make a motion for an immediate peace 
with France. 

'S6. Mr. Fox did' not rev^oke to this suit: he 
readily and thankfully undertook the task assigned 
to him. Not content, however, with merely fall- 
ing in with their wishes, he proposed a task on his 
part to the gentlemen of Norwich, whic^ was, 
that they should move the people wUhmt Boors to pe-^ 
tition against the war. He said, that, without such 
assistance, little good could be expected from any 
thing he might attempt within the walls of the 
house of commons. In the mean time, to animate 
his Norwich friends in their ende|prours to besiege 
parliament, he snatched the first opportunity to 
give notice of a motion, which he very soon after 
made, namely, to address the crown to make peace 
with France. The address was so worded as to 
co-operate with the hand-bill in bringing forward' 
matter' calculated to inflame the manufacturers 
tihippghoat the kingdom. ’ 

. ^•^Ih support of hismiotiott, ha declaimed in 
the most virulem strain, even beyond any of his 
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former invectives, against every ppwe^-^itii trbom 
we were tiien, and are now, , acting against jEVance. 
In the moral f<$him, Some of these powers c^^ttainljr 
deserve eU dre Ul he said of ftem ; but the 
effect aimed at, evidently was to turn our indigo 
nation from France, with whom we were at war, 
upon Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, or Sardinia, or 
all of them together. In consequence of his know- 
ledge that we could not effectually do toitkouttheoi, 
and his resolution that we tihould not act 
them, he proposed, that having, as he asserted, 
** obtained the only avowed object of the war (the 
** ev^jlhiation of Holland) we ought to conclude an 
** instant peace.” 

Mr. Fox copld not be ignorant of the mis- 
taken basb upon which his motion was grounded. 
He was not ignorant, that, though the attempt of 
Dumourier on Holland (so very near succe^Ung), 
and the navigation of the Scheld (a part of the 
same piece), wdb among the immediate causes, they 
were by no means the only causes alleged for 
parliament’s taking that offence at the proceeding;s 
of fVance, for which the jacobins were so prott^t 
in declaring war upon this kingdom. Other full 
as weighty causes had been^eged : They w^, 
1. The'gederal overbCarjng and d^perate ambitioh 
^ that &ction. . . 3. Their act^ ^^cks on every 
nation in Burope. 9. Their usurpation df tern-, 
tones in empire with th# governments Of 

which 
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which they liad no pretence of qu^rreh' 4. Their 
perpetnel end irrevocable consolidation* iviA their 
own. dominions of evmy tenritcny of die l!9hther> 
landiSf of Germany, and of Italy, of .which they 
got n temporary possession. 5. The mischiefs 
attending the prevalence of their systeih, which 
would make the success of their ambitiotis des%ns 
a new and pdbuliar species of calamity in the 
worM. 6. Their formal, publick decrees, particu* 
lady those of the 19th of November, and 15di 
and 25th of December. « 7* Their notorious at- 
tempts to undermine the constitution of this coun- 
try. 8. Their publick reception of deputations of 
traitors for that direct purpose. 9. Their iihurder 
of their sovereign, d^larcd by most ^f the mem- 
bers of the convention, who spoke with their vote 
j(without a disavowal from any) to be perpetrated, 
as an example to all kings, and a precedent for all 
subj^ts to follow. All these, and not the Soheld 
alone, or the invasion of Holland, were uiged 
by the minister, and by Mr. Windham, by myself 
and by others who spoke in those debateSj^^uses 
for bringing France to a sense of her WOT^in the 
war which she declared agramst us. Mr. Fox well 
knew, that not one man argued for the necessity 
of a vigorous resistatlce to Fnmce, who did not 
state the war as behig for {he veiy existence of the 
social order here, and hi ev^ part of Europe; 
who did not stat6.his opiiuon, that this war Wes' 

' not 
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not Rt all R foreign war of empire, but as mudb for 
our liberties, properties, laws,' and reUgion, and 
even more so, than any we had ever been engaged 
in. This was the war, which, according to Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Gurney, we were to abandon before 
the eneidy had felt, in the slightest degree, the 
impression of our arms. 

39. Had' Mr. Fox's disgraceful^ proposal been 
complied with, this kingdom would have been 
stained with a blot of perfidy hitherto without an 
example in our history,, and with far less excuse 
than any act of perfidy which we find in the his- 
tory of any other nation.* The moment, when 
by th J'incredible exertions of Austria (very little 
through OUI&) the temporal deliverance of Hol- 
land (in effect our own deliverance) had been 
achieved, he advised the house instantly to aban- 
don her to that very enemy, from whose arms 
she had freed ourselves, and the closest of our 
allies. 

SO. But we are not to be imposed on by forms 
of lang^ge. We must act on the substance of 
tbings^^Q\bandon Austria in this manner, was 
to abandon Holland itself. For suppose France, 
encouraged ^ and strengthened as she must have 
been by our treacherous desemon, suppose Fnmce, 

{ eay, to succeed against Austria, (as she bad suon 
Ceeded the very year befbre) England vrould, 
after its .disarmament, have nothing in the world •* 
• but 
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but the inviolable £Etith of jacobinism, and the 
steadjr politicks of anarchy to depend upon, against 
‘ France’s rmiewing the. very same attempts upon 
Holland, and renewing them (considering what 
Holland was and is) with much better prospects of 
success. Mr. Fox must have been well aware, that 
if we were to break with the greater continental 
powers, and particularly to come to a rupture 
with them, in the violent and intemperate inode in 
which he would have made the breach, the defence 
of Holland against a foreign enemy, and a strong 
domestick faction, must hereafter rest solely upon 
En^and, without the cl|^ce of a single ally, either 
on that or on any other occasion. So far as tb the 
pretended sole object 6f the war, which Mr. Fox 
supposed to be -so completely obtained, (but which 
then was not at all, and at this day is not com- 
pletely obtained,) as to leave us nothing else to do 
than to cultivate a peaceful, quiet correspondence 
with those quiet, peaceable, and moderate people, 
the jacobins of France. 

31. To induce us to this, Mr. Fox Injured 
hard to make it appear, that the powers with 
whom we acted were full as ambitious and as 
perfidious as the French. This might be true as 
to other nations. Thej^had not, however, been to 
lo or . to Holland. He produced no proof of 

active ambition and ill faith against Austria. But 
supposing the combined powers had been, all thus 
VOL. rii. S faithless. 
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faithless, and ieen all alike so, there was one ciT' 
cumstance which made an essential* difference 
between them and France. I need iiot therefore 
be at the trouble of contesting this point, which, 
however, in this latitude, and as at all affecting 
Great Britain and Holland, I deny utterly: be it 
so. But the great monarchies have it in their 
power to keep their faith if they pleaee, because 
they are governments of established and recognised 
authority at home and abroad. France had, in 
reality, no government. The very factions, who 
exercised power, had no stability. The French 
convention had no powers^f peace or war. Sup- 
posing the convention to be free (most assuredly it 
was not) they had shewn no disposition to abandon 
their projects. Though long driven out of Liege, 
it was not many days before Mr. Fox’s motion, 
that they still continued to claim it as a country, 
which their principles of fraternity bound them 
to protect, that is, to subdue and to regulate at 
their pleasure. That par^ which Mr. Fox in- 
clined Bsost to favour and trust, and from which he 
must have received his assurances (if any he did 
receive) that is, the Brissotins, were then either 
prisoners or fugitives. The party which {trevailed 
over them (that of Danton and Marat) was itself 
in a tottering condition, and was disowned by a 
very great part of France. To say nothing of the 
royal party who were powerful and growing, and 
* who 
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who had full as good a right to claim to be the 
legitimate government,' as any of the Parisian fac- 
tions with whom he proposed to treat—or rather 
(as it seemed to me) to surrender at discretion. 

S2. But when Mr. Fox began to come from 
his general hopes of the moderation of die jaco- 
bins, to particulars, he put the case, that they 
might not perhaps be willing to surrender Savoy. 
He certainly was not willing to contest that point 
with them ; but plainly and explicitly (as I 
understood him) proposed to let them keep it; 
though he knew (or he was much worse infoftned 
than he would be thohght) that England had, at 
the very time, agreed on the terms of a treaty 
with the king of Sardinia, of which the recovery 
of Savoy was the casw yederis. In the teeth of 
this treaty, Mr. Fox proposed a direct and most 
scandklous breach of our faith, formally and 
recently given. But to surrender Savoy, was to 
surrender a great -deal more than so many square 
acres of land, or so- much revenue. In its con- 
sequences, the surrender of Savoy, was to make 
a surrender to France of Switzerland and Italy, 
of both which countries. Savoy is the key — as it 
is known to ' ordinary speculators in politicks, 
though ' it may not be known to the weavers in 
"Norwich, who, it seems ue, by Mr. Fox, called to 
be the judges in this matter. 

33. A sure way, indeed, to encourage. France 

s 2 • ♦ 
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i^t to mako a surrender of this key. of Italy and 
Switzerland, or of Mentz, the key of Germany, 
or of any other object whatsoever which she, holds, 
is to let her see, thai the people of England reise 
a clamour against the war before terms are so 
much as proposed on any side. From that moment, 
the jacobins would be masters of the terms.—' 
They would know, that parliament, at all hazards, 
would force the king to a separate peace. The 
crown could not, in that case, have any use of its 
judgment. Parliament could not possess more 
judgment lhan the crown, when besieged (as Mr. 
Fox proposed to Mr. Gurney) by the cries of the 
manufacturers. This description of men, Mr. Fox 
endeavoured in his speech, by every method, to 
irritate and inflame. effect, his two speeches 
were, through the whole, nothing more than an 
amplification of the Norwich hand-bill. He rested 
the greatest part of his arguments on the distress 
of trade, which he attributed to the war ; though 
it was obvious to any tolerably good observa- 
tion, and, much more, must have been clear to 
such an observation as his, that the then difficul- 
ties of the trade and manufacture could have no 
soH'of connexion with our 8hare.^in it. The 
war had hardly begun. We had suflfered nei- 
ther by spoil, nor , by defeat, nor by disgrace ot^ 
any kind. Publick credit was so little impaired, 
that^ instead of being supported by any extrapr- 

dinary 
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dinaiy aids from individuals, it advanced a credit 
to individuals to the amount of five millions for 
the support of trade and maniifhctures, under their, 
t^porary difiiculties, a thing before never heard 
of; — a thing of which I do not commend the 
policy — ^but only state it, to shew, that Mr» Fox^s 
ideas of the effects of war were without any trace of 
foundation. *■; 

39. It is impossible not to connect the argur 
ments and proceedings of a party with that of 
its leader — especially when not disavowed or con> 
trolled by him. Mr. Fox’s partisans declaim 
against all -the powers of Europe, except the Jr-. 
cobins, just as he does ; but not having the same 
reasons for management and caution which he 
has, they speak out. Hb satisfies himself merely 
with making his invectives, and leaves others to 
draw the conclusion. But they produce their 
Polish interposition, for the express purpose of 
leading to a French alliance. They urge their 
French peace, in order to make a- junction with 
the jacobins to oppose the powers, whom, in. 
their language, they call Despots, and iheir 
leagues, a combination of Despots. Indeed, no 
man can look on the present posture of Europe 
with the least degree of , discernment, who will 
* not be thoroughly convinced, that England roust - 
be the fast friend, or t£e determined enemy, of 
France. There is no medium; and I do not 

* 3 ' *# think: 
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think Mr. Fox to be so dull as not to observe 
Uiis. His peace would have involved us instantly 
in the most extensive and most ruinous wars ; ai 
the same time that it would have made a abroad 

i 

^ highway (across which no human wisdom could 
put an effectual barrier) for a mutual intercourse 
with the fraternizing jacobins of both sides. The 
consequences of whjich, those will certainly not 
provide against^ who do not dread or dislike 
them. 

34. It is not amiss in this place to enter a little 
more fully into the spirit of the principal argu- 
ments on which Mr. Fox thought proper to rest 
this his grand and concluding motion, particularly 
such as were drawn from the internal state of our 
affairs. Under a specious appearance (not uncom- 
monly put on by men of unscrupulous ambition) 
that of tenderness and compassion to the poor, 
he did his best to appeal to the judgments of the 
meanest and most ignorant of the people on the 
merits of the war. He had before done something 
of the same dangerous kind in his printed letter. 
The ground of a political war is of all things that 
which the ,poor labourer and manufacturer are 
the least capable of conceiving. This sort of 
people know in general that they must' suffer -by 
war. It is a matter to \^hich they are sufficiently 
competent, because it is a. matter of feeling. The 
causes of a war are not matters of feeling, but of 

reason 
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reasdb. and foreaigbi, and often of remote consi- 
derations, and of a very great Combination of 
circumstances, which th^ are utterly incapable 
of comprehending ; and, indeed, it is not eveiy 
mAn in the highest classes who is altogether equal ^ 
to it. Nothing, in a general sense, appears to me 
less fair and justifiable, (even if no attempt were 
made to inflame the passions) than to submit a 
mattmr on discussion to a tribunal incapable of 
judging of more than one side of the question. It 
is at least as unjustifiable to inflame the passions 
of such judges against that side, in favour of which 
they cannot so much as comprehend the arguments. 
Before the prevalence of the French system (which 
as far as it has gone has extinguished the salutary 
prejudice called our Country) nobody was more 
sensible of this important truth than Mr. Fox; 
and nothing was more proper and pertinent, or 
was more felt at the time, than bis reprimand to 
Mr. Wilberforce for an inconsiderate expression, 
which tended to call in the judgment of the pbor 
to estimate the policy of war upon the standard of 
the taxes they may be obliged to pay towards its 
support. 

S5. It is fatally known, that the great object of 
the jacobin system is to excite the lowest descrip- 
tion of the people to range themselvOs, under am- « 
bitious men, for the pillage and destruefimi of the 
more eminent orders and classes of the eommu- 

8 4 • * nity. 
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ni^. The thing, therefore, that a mui not &na> 
tically attached to that dreadful project would 
most studiously avoid, is, to act a part widt the 
french I*ropagandistSf in attributing (a& th^ 
ilconstantly do) all wars and all the consequooces 
of wars, to the pride of those orders, and to dxeir 
contempt of the weak and indigent part of the 
society. The ruling jacobins insist upon it, dmt 
even the wars which they carry on with so much 
obstinacy against all nations are made to prevent 
the poor from any longer being the instruments 
and victims of kings, nobles, and the aristocracy 
of burghers and rich men. They pretend that the 
destruction of kings, nobles, and the aristocracy 
of burghers and rich men, is the only meai^s of 
establishing an universal and perpetual peace. This 
is the great drift of all their writings from the 
time of the meeting of the states of France, in' 
1769, to the publication of the last Morning Chro- 
nicle. They insist that even the war which, with 
so much boldness they have declared against all 
nations, is to prevent the poor from becoming the 
instruments and victims of these persons and de- 
scriptions. It is but too easy, if you once teach 
poor labourers and mechanicks to defy their pre- 
judices, and as this has been done with an indu|try 
» scarcely credible, to substitute the principles of 
fhdemify in the room of that salutmy preju^ce 
dlUed our Country ; it is, I say, but too easy to 

persuade 
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persuade tit'em agreeably to urhat Mt* bints 
in bis publick letter; that this war is, and that :0ie 
o&er wiars have been, the wars of kings ; it is easy 
to persuade them that the terrours even' of a fo- 
reign conquest are not terrours for iAem^lt is easy 
to persuade them that, for their part,.M^ have 
nothing to lose ; and that their condition is not 
likely to be altered for the worse, whatever party 
may happen to prevail in the war. Under any 
circumstances this doctrine is highly dan^rous, 
as it tends to make separate parties of the higher 
and lower orders, and to put their interests on a 
different bottom. But if the enemy you have to 
deal with should appear, as France now appears, 
under the very name and title of the deliverer of 
the poor, and the chastiser of the rich, the former 
class would readily become, not an indifferent spec- 
tator of the war, but would be ready to enlist in 
the faction of the enemy ; which they would con- 
sider, though under a foreign name, to be more 
connected with them than an adverse description 
in the same land. All the props of society would 
be drawn from us by these doctrines, and the very 
foundations of the publick defence would give way 
in' an instant.' 

' S6, There is no point which the faction of fira- 
temity in England have laboured more, than to 
excite in the poor tlie'horrour of any war with 
France upon any occasion. When they found 

■ * that 
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that opep attacks upon our constitution in 
favour of a French republick for the present 
repelled — ^they put that matter out of sigh^ and 
have taken up the more plausible and p<^ular 
ground of general peace, upon merely general 
principles, although these very men, in the corres> 
pondence of their clubs with those of France, had 
reprobated the neutrality which now they so ear> 
nestly press. But, in reality, their maxim was cmd 
is ** p%ace and alliance with France, and war with 
** the rest of the world.” 

37. This last motion of Mr. Fox bound up the 
whole of his politicks during the session. This 
motion had many circumstances, particularly in the 
Norwich correspondence, by which the mischief 
of all the others was aggravated beyond measure. 
Yet, this last motion, far the worst of Mr. Fox’s 
proceedings, was the best supported of any of 
them, except his amendment to the. address. ^ The 
Duke of Portland had directly engaged to support 
the war — ^here was R motion as directly made to 
force the crown to put an end to it before a blow 
had jbeein struck. The efforts of the faction have 
so prevailed that some of his grace’s nearest friends 
have actually voted for that motion : some, after 
shewing themselves, went away, others did not 
a{^»ear at all. So it must be where a man is for 
lay time supported from personal considerations, 
without reference to his publick conduct. Through 

the 
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the whole .of this business, the spirit of fieteniily 
appears to me to have been the governing prin- 
ciple., It might be shapjefpl for any man, above 
the vulgaf, to shew so blind a partiality evra to 
his own country, as Mr. Fox appears, on all occa- 
sions, this session^ to have shewn to France. Ihid 
Mr^ Fox been a minister, and proceeded on the 
principles laid down by him, 1 believe there is little 
doubt be would have been considered as the most 
criminal statesman that ever lived in this coun^. 
I do not know why a statesman out of place is not 
to be judged in the same mannec, unless we 
excuse him by pleading in bis favour a total indif- 
ference to principle ; and that he would act and 
think in quite a different way if he were in office. 
This 1 will not suppose. One may think better of 
him; and that in case of his power he might 
change his mind. But supposing, that, from better 
or from worse motives, he might change bis mind 
on his acquisition of the favour of the crown, I 
seriously fear that if the king should to-morrow 
put power into his hands, and that his good ge- 
nius would inspire him with maxims very different 
from those he has promulgated, he would not be 
able to get the better of the ill temper, aud the ill 
doctrines, he has been the means of exciting and 
propagating throughout the kingdom. From the 
v^ beginning of their inhuman and unprovoked 
rebellion and tyrannick usurpation, he has covered 

• the 
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the predominant faction of France, and their ad- 
herents here, w|th the most exaggerated panegy- 
ricks ; neither has he missed a single oppwtunity 
of abusing and vilifying those, who, in uniform 
concurrence with the Duke of Portland’s and Lord* 
Fitzwilliam’s opinion, have maintained the true 
groimds of the Revolution settlement in 1688. 
Re lamented all the defeats of the French; he 
rejoiced -in all their victories; even when ^ese 
victories threatened to overwhelm the continent of 
Europe, and, by facilitating their means of pene- 
trating into Heiland, to bring this most dread- 
ful of all evils with irresistible force to the very 
doors, if not into the very heart, of our country. 
To this hour he always speaks of every thought of 
overturning the French jacobinism by force, on the 
part of any power whatsoever, as an attempt 
unjust and cruel, and which he reprobates with 
horrour. If any of the French jacobin lead^ are 
spoken of with hatred or scorn, he falls upon those 
who take that liberty, with all the zeal and warmth 
with which men of honour defend their particular 
and bosom friends, when attacked. He alwa 3 rs < 
represents their cause as a cause of liberty ; and 
all who oppose it as partisans of despotism. He 
obstinately continues to consider the great and 
Rowing vices, crimes and disorders of tiiat coun- 
try, as only evils of passage, which are to produce 
a permanently happy state of order and freedom. 

He 
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He represents these disorders exacdy in the same 
way, and with the same limitations which are 
used by' one of the two great jadbbin factions, I 
mean that'of Petion and Brissot.^ Like theni, he 
studiously confines; his horrour and reprobation 
only to the massacres of the 3d of Septmnber, and 
passes by those of the 10th of August, as wdl as 
the imprisonment smd deposition of the king, 
which were the consequences of that day, as 
indeed were the massacres themselves to which 
he confines his censure, though they were not 
actusdly perpetrated till early in September. I^e 
that faction, he condemns, not the deposition, or 
the proposed exile, or perpetual imprisonment, but 
only the murder of the king. Mr. Sheridan, on 
every occasion, palliates all the massacres com- 
mitted in every part of France, as the efiTects of 
a natural indignation at the exorbitances of des- 
potism, and of the dread of the people of return- 
ing under that yoke. — ^He has thus taken occa- 
sion to load, not the actors in this wickedness, 
but the government of a mild, merciful, benefi- 
cent and patriotick prince, and his sufitenng, 
faithful subjects, with all the crimes of the new 
anarchical tyranny, under which the one has 
bemi murdered, and the othersare oppressed. Those 
continual either praises er palliating apologies 
of every thing done in ifrance, and those invec- 
tives as uniformly vomitted out upOn all those 
who venture to express their disapprobation of 

such 
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such proceedings, coming from a man of Mr. 
Fox’s fame and^ authority, and one is consi* 
dered as the person to whom a great party of the 
wealthiest men* of the kingdom look up, have 
been the cause why the principle of French frater*’ 
nity formerly gained the gpround which at one time 
it had obtained in this country, ^t will infallibly 
recover itself again, and in ten times a grater de« 
gfree, if the kind of peace, in the manner which he 
preaches, ever shall be established with the reign- 
ing faction in France. 

38. So far as to the French practices with re- 
gard to France, and the other powers of Europe — 
as to their principles and doctrines, with regard 
to the constitution of states, Mr. Fox studiously, 
on' all occasions, and, indeed, when no occasion 
calls for it, (as on the debate of the petition for 
Reform^ brings forward and asserts their iuijtda- 
mental and fatal principle, pregnant with every 
inischief and every crime, namely, that, “ in 
** every country the people is the legitimate 

sovereign exactly conformable to the decla- 
ration of the French clubs and legislators,—^* La 
** souverainet^ est itne, indivisible^ inalienable, et 
** imprescr^tible : — Bile appartient k la nation : 
** — Aucune section du peuple, ni aucun individu 
** ne pent s’en attribuer I’exercise.” This cbn- 
fr>untb, in a manner equally mischievous and 
stupid, the origin of a government from the 
people iitrith its continuance in their hands. I 

believe 
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believe that no such doctrine has ever been heard 
of in any publick act of any govenunent whatso- 
ever^ until it was adopted (1 'think firom the 
writiDgs of Rousseau) by the French asseapblies, 

•who have made it the basis of their constituticm 

% 

at home, and of the matter of their apostolate in 
every country. These and other wild declara- 
tions of abstra^ principle, Mr. Fox says, are in 
themselves perfectly right and true; though in 
some cases he allows the French draw absurd con- 
sequences from them. But 1 conceive he is mis- 
taken. The consequences are most logically, 
though most mischievously, drawn from the premises 
and principles by that wicked and ungracious fac- 
tion. The fault is in the foundation. 

39. Before society, in a multitude of men, it is 
obvious, that sovereignty and subjection are ideas 
which cannot exist. It is the compact on which 
society is formed that makes both. But to sup- 
pose the people, contrary to their Icompacts, both 
to give away and retain the same thing, is alto- 
gether absurd. It is worse, for it supposes in any 
stroill^ combination of men a power and right of 
always dissolving the social union ; which power, 
however, if it exists, renders them again as little 
sovereign as subjects, but a mere unconnected' 
multitude. It is not easy to state for what good 
ctnd, at a time like this, when the foundations of 
all ancient and prescriptive governments, such as 

• ours 
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ours (to which people submit, not because they 
have chosen them, but because they are bom to 
them) are undermined perilous theories,. that 
Mr. Fox should be fond of referring to those 
theories, upon all^occasions, even though specula- 
tively they might be true, which God forbid they 
^otdd ! Particularly I do not see the reason why 
he should be so fond of declaring,^at the princi- 
ples of the Revolution have made the crown of 
Great Britain elective ; why he thinks it season- 
able to preach up with so much eamestnes^ for 
now three years together, the doctrine of resist- 
ance and revolution at all ; or to assert that our 
last*. Revolution of 1688 stands on the same or 
similar principles with that of France. We are 
not called upon by any circumstance, that I know 
of, which can justify a revolt, or'' which demands 
a revolution, or can make an election of a successor 
to the crown necessary, whatever latent right n&y 
be supposed tcf^exist for eifectuating any of these 
puiposes. 

40. Not the least alarming of the proceedings of 
Mr. Fox and his friends in this session, espedhtlly 
taken in concurrence with their whole proceed- 
ings, with regard to France and its principles, is 
their eagerness at this season, under pretence of 
parliamentary reforms (a* project which liad been- 
for some time rather doismant) to discredit end 
dii^race the house of commons. For this purpose 
« these 
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these geotiemen- had found a -way to' insult the 
house by several atrocious libels in the form .of 
petitions. In particulaivthey brought up a libel, 
or rather a complete digest of libellous matter, 
from the club called the Friends pf the People. It 
is indeed .at once the most audacious and the most 
insidiotis of all t^e performances of that kind which 
have yet appeared. It is said to be the penman- 
ship of Mr. Tierney, to bring whom into parliament 
the Duke of Portland formerly had taken a good 
'deal pains, and expended, as I hear, a consider- 
able sum of money. 

41. Among the circumstances of danger from 
that piece, and from its precedent, it is observable 
that this is ilie first petition (if I remember right) 
coming from a cltih or association, signed by indivi- 
duals, denoting neither local residence, nor corpo- 
rate capacity. This mode of petition not being 
strictly illegal or informal, though in its spirit in the 
highest degree mischievous, may and will lead to 
other tilings of that nature, tending to bring these 
clubs and associations to the French model, and to 
make them in the end answer French purposes : I 
mean, that without legal names, these clubs will 
be led to assume political edacities ; that they may 
debate ttie forms of constitution ; and that from 
their meetings they may insolently dictate their will 
to the regular authorities* of the kingdom, in the 
manner in which the jacobin clubs issue their man- 

VOL. VII. T. ' * dates 
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dates to the National Assembly, or theNationid 
Convention. The audacious remonstrance I ob> 
serve, is signed by all of that associatimi (the fin^ds 
of the people) vko are notin parliamenti wd it was 
supported most strenuously by all the associates 
who are mmbersy with Mr. Fox at their head. He 
and they contended for referring this libel to a 
committee. Upon the question of that reference, 
they grounded all their debate for a change in the ■ 
constitution of parliament. The pretended peti> 
tion is, in fact, a regular charge or impeac^ent 
of the housQ of commons, digested into a number 
of articles. This plan of reform is not a criminal 
impeachment, but a matter of prudence, to be 
submitted to the publick wisdom, which must be 
as well apprized of the facts as petitioners can be. 
But those accusers of the house of commons have 
proceeded upon the principles of a criminal pro- 
cess*; and have had the effrontery to offer proof on 
each article. 

4d. This charge the party of Mr. Fox main- 
tained article by article, beginning with the first ; 
namely, the interference of peers at elections, and 
ffteir nominating in effect several of the members 
of the house of commons. In the printed list of 
grievances which they made out on the Occasion, 
arid' in support of their charge, is found Uie 
.^OTOugh, for- which, -under Lord Fitzwilliam*s in- 
fluence, I now sit. By this remonstrance, and its 

object. 
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objelcty they hope to defeat the operation of pro- 
perly in elections, and in reality to dissolve the 
connea^ion and communicatioa of interests which 
makes the houses of parliament a mutual support 
to each other. Mr. Fox and the fnends of the 
people are not so igndrant aa not to know, that 
peers do not interfere in elections as peers, but as 
men of property — they well know that the house 
of lords is by itself the feeblest part of the con- 
stitution; they know that the house of lords is 
suppqpted only by its connexions with the crown, 
and with the house of commons ; and that with- 
out this double connexion the lords could not exist 
a single year. They know, that all these parts 
of our constitution, whilst they are balanced as* 
opposing interests, are also connected as friends ; 
otherwise nothing but confusion could be the re- 
sult of such a complex constitution. It is natural, 
therefore, that they whb wish the common de- 
struction of the whole, and of all its parts,^ should 
contend for their total separation. But as &e 
house of commons is that link which connects 
botbthe other parts of the constitution (the crown 
amd the lords) wHk the mass of the people, it is to 
that link (as it is natural enough) that their in- 
cessant attacks are directed. That artificial repre- 
sentation of the people being once discredited and 
overturned, all goes to pieces, and nothing but a 

T S plain 
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plaia Fratch democracy or arbitrary monardiy 
can possibly exist. 

4S. Some of these gentlemen who attacked the 
house of commons lean to a representation of the 
people by the head, that is, to individual represm- 
tatim. None of them, that I recollect, except Mr. 
Fox directly rejected it. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that he only rejected it by simply declaring 
an opinion. He let all the argument go {gainst 
his opinion. All the proceedings and ailments 
of his reforming friends lead to individual repre- 
sentation, and to nothing else. It deserves to be 
attentively observed, that this individual repr€sm‘ 
tation is the only plan of their reform, which has 
’been explicitly proposed. In the mean time, the con- 
duct of Mr. Fox appears to be far more inexplicable, 
on any good ground, than theirs, who propose the 
individual representation ; for he neither proposes 
any thing, nor even suggests that he* has any 
thing to propose, in lieu of the present mode of 
constituting the house of commons. On the con- 
trary, he declares against all the plans which have 
yet been suggested, either from himself or others : 
yet, thus unprovided with any plan whatsoever, 
he pressed forward tliis unknown reform with all 
possible warmth ; and, for that purpose, in a speech 
of several hours, ho urged the referring to a com- 
mUtee the libellous impeachment of the house of 

commons 
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commons by the association of the Friends of the 
People. But for Mr. Fox to discredit parliament 
ev it itandft to countenance leagues, covenants, 
and associations for its further discredit to render 
it perfectly odious and contemptible, and at the 
same time to propose nothing at all in place of 
what he disgraces, is worse, if possible, than to 
contend for personal individual representation, and 
is little less than demanding, in plain terms, to 
bring on plain anarchy. 

44. Mr. Fox and these gentlemen have, for the 
present, been defeated; but they are neither'con- 
verted nor disheartened. They have solemnly 
declared, that they will persevere until they shall 
have obtained their ends ; persisting to assert, that 
the house of commons not only is not the true 
representative of the people, but that it does not 
answer the purpose of such representation; most 
of them insist that all th^e debts, the taxes, and the 
burthens of all kinds on the people, with %very 
other evil and inconvenience, which we have suf- 
fered since the Revolution, have been owing solely 
to a house of commons which does not speak the 
sense of the people. 

45. It is also not to be forgotten, that Mr. Fox,, 
and all who hold with him, on this, as on all 
other occasions of pretended reform, most bit- 
terly reproach Mr. Pitt with treachery, in declin- 
ing to support the scandalous charges and inde- 

T 3 ■ * finite 
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%tite projects of this infhmous libel from 
' Friends of the People. Bj the nnunosi^ with 
which dtey persecute all those who g^w' col4 in 
this cause of pretended reform, they hope, tht^ 
if through levity, inexperience, or' ambitiou, any 
young person (like Mr. Pitt, for instance) happens 
to be once embarked in their design, th^ shall, by 
a false shame, keep him fast in it for ever. Many 
they have so hampered. 

46. ]»know it is usual, when the peril and alarm 
of the hour appears to be a little overblown, to 
think no more of the matter. But for my part, 
1 look back with horrour on what we have escaped; 
and am full of anxiety with regard to die dangers, 
which, in my opinion, are still to be apprehended 
both at home and abroad. This business has cast 
deep roots. Whether it is necessarily connected 
in theory with jacobinism is not worth a dispute. 
The two things are connected in fact. The par- 
tisai^of the one are the partisans of the other. I 
know it is common with those who are favourable 
to the gentlemen of Mr. Fox*s party, and to their 
leader, though not at all devoted to all their 
reforming projects, or their Gallican politicks, to 
argue in palliation of their conduct, that it is not 
in their power to do all the harm which their 
actions evidently tend to. It is said, that, as the 
jisbple will not support them, they may safely be 
indulged ih those eccentrick fancies of reform, 

and 
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«ad thoae theories which lead to nothing. Th^ 
apology is not very nnrch to the honour of those * 
politicians, whose interests are to be adhered to in 
defiance of their conduct I cannot flatter myself 
fliat these incessant attacks on the ccmstitution ^of 
parliammit are safe. It is not in my power to de- 
spise the unceasing efforts a confederacy of about 
fiffy persons of eminence ; men, for the far greater 
part, of very ample fortunes eitherin possession or* 
in expectancy; men of decided chara^rs and 
vehement passions, men of very great talents of all 
kinds ; of much boldness, and of the greatest pos- 
sible spirit of artifice, intrigue, adventure, and en- 
terprise, all operating with unwearied activity and 
perseverance. These gentlemen are much stronger 
too without doors than some calculate. They have 
the more active part of the dissenters with them ; 
and the whole clan of speculators of all denomina- 
tions — a large and growing species. They have 
that floating multitude which goes with events, 
and which sufliers the loss or gain of a battle to 
decide its opinions* of right and wrong. As long 
as by every art this party keeps alive a spirit of 
disafiection against the very constitution of the 
kingdom, and attributes, as lately it has been in 
the habit of doing, all the publick misfortunes to 
that constitutioD, it is absolutely impossible but 
that some moment must ■arrive, in which they will 
be enabled to produce a pretended reform and a 

r ■ * real 
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Hal revolution. If ever the body of this compound 
constitution of ours is subverted either in favour, of 
unlimited monarchy, or of wild democracy, that 
ruin will most certainly be the resu^ of this very 
sort of machinations against the house of commons. 
It is not from a confidence in the views or inten- 
tions of any statesman,' that 1 think he is to be 
indulged in these perilous amusements. 

* 47> Before it is made the great object of any 

man's i^litical life to raise another to power, it is 
right to consider what are the real dispositions of 
the person to be so elevated. We are not to form 
our judgment on these dispositions from the rules 
and principles of a court of justice, but from those 
of private discretion ; not looking for what would 
serve to criminate another, but what is sufficient 
to direct ourselves. By a comparison of a series 
of the discourses and actions of certain men, for a 
reasonable length of time, it is impossible not to 
obtain sufficient indication of the general ten- 
dency of their views and principles. There is no 
other rational mode of proceeding. It is true, that 
in some one or two, perhaps, not -well-weighed 
expressions, or some one or two unconnected and 
doubtful affairs, we may and .ought to judge of 
the actions or words by our previous good or 
ill opinion of the man.* But thfk allowance. has 
its bounds. It does not extend to any regular 
course of systematical action, or of constant and 
‘ repeated 
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repeated discourse. It is against every principle of 
common sense and of justice to one's self, and to the 
publick, to judge of a series of speeches and auctions 
from the mam and not of the mati from the whole 
tenour of his language and conduct. I have stated 
the above matters, not as inferring, a criminal 
charge of evil intention. If I had meant to do so, 
perhaps they are stated with tolerable exactness. — 
But I had no such view. The intentions of these 
gentiemen may be very pure. I do not dupute it. 
.But I think they are in some great errour. If these 
things are done by Mr. Fox and his friends .with 
goodintentions, they are not done less dangerously; 
for it shews these good intentions are not under the 
direction of safe maxims and principles. 

48. Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and the gentlemen 
who call themselves the phalanx, have not been 
so very indulgent to others. They have thought 
proper to ascribe to those members of the house, of 
commons, who, in exact agreement with the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam, abhor and op- 
pose the French system, the basest and most un- 
worthy motives for their conduct ; — as if none 
could oppose that atheistick, immoral, and impo- 
litick project set. up in France, so disgpraceful and 
destructive, as I conceive, to human nature itself, 
but with some sinister int^tions. They treat those 
members on all occasions with a sort of lordly in- 
solence, though they arc persons that (whatever 

• homage 
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'homage they may pay to the eloquence of 
gentlemen who choose to look down npon them 
with soomX are not their inferiours in any parti> 
cular which calltffbr and obtains jo^|pmsideratiou 
fiom the pnblick ; not their inferiours in know« 
ledge of publick law, or of the constitution of the 
kingdom; not their inferiours in their acquaint' 
ance with its foreign and domestic interests; 
not their inferiours in experience or practice of 
business ; not their inferiours in moral character ; 
hot their inferiours in the proofs they have given 
of zeal and industry in the service of their country. 
Without denying to these gentlemen the respect 
and consideration which, it is allowed, justly be- 
longs to them, we see no reason why they should 
not as well be obliged to defer something to our 
opinions, as that we should be bound blindly and 
servilely to follow those of Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Grey, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Lambton, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Taylor, and others. We are 
members of parliament and their equals. We never 
consider ourselves as their followers. These 
gentlemen (some of them hardly bom, when some 
of us came into parliament) have thought proper 
to treat us as deserters, as if we had been listed 
into their phalanx like soldiers, and had sworn 
to live and die ' in their 'French j^rinciples. This 
inisolent claim of superiority on their part, and 
of a -sort of vassalage to them on that of other 
^ members. 
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members, is wfaat no liberal mind will snbmit to 
beacr. 

'49> The Sociely pf die Liberty of dm<^a8s, the 
Whig Club, i^d the Society for Cmistitutionai In* 
formation, and (1 believe) the Friends of the Peo* 
pie, as well as some clubs in Scotland, have indeed 
declared, That their confidence in, and attach* 
** ment to, Mr. Fox has lately been confirmed, 
** strengthened, and increased, -the calumnies 
** (as they are called) against him.” It is true, 
Mi^ Fox and his friends have those testimonies in 
their favour, against certain old inends of> the 
Duke of Portland. Yet, on a full, serious,, and, 
I think, dispassionate consideration of the whole of 
what Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan and their friends 
have acted, said, and written, in this session, in- 
stead of doing any thing which might tend to pro- 
cure power, or any share of it whatsoever, to them 
or to their phalanx, (as they call it), or to increase 
their credit, influence, or popularity in the nation, 
1 think it one of my most serious and important 
publick duties, in whatsoever station I may be 
placed for the short time I have to live, effectu- 
ally to employ my best endeavours, by every pru- 
dent and every lawful means, to travense all their 
designs. I have only to lament, that my abilities 
are not greater, cUod that my probability of lifis is 
not better, for the more’effectnal pursuit of that 
object But I trust that neither the principles nor 

. Exertions 
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exertions will die with me. 1 am the rather .coir> 
firmed in this my resolution, and in this *my wish 
of transmitting it, because every ray of hope con- 
cerning a possible control or piitigation of the 
enormous mischiefs which the principles of these 
gratlemen, and which their connexions, full as 
dangerous as their principles, might receive from 
the influence of the Duke of Portland and Lord 
Fitzwilliam, on becoming their colleagues in 
office, is now entirely banished from the mind of 
every one living. — It is apparent, even to the 
world at large, that, so far from having a power to 
direct or to guide Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grey, and the rest, in any important matter, they 
have not, through this session, been able to prevail 
on them to forbear, or to delay, or mitigate, or 
soften,- any one act, or any one expression,' upon 
subjects on which they essentially differed. 

50. Even if this hope of a possible control did 
exist, yet the declared opinions and the uniform 
line of conduct conformable to those opinions, 
pursued by Mr. Fox, must become a matter of 
serious alarm if he should obtain a power either at 
court or in parliament, or in the nation at large ; 
and for this plain reason — He must be the most 
active and efficient member in any administration 
of which he shall form a part. ' That a man, 'or 
set of men, are guided by such not dubious, but 
delivered and avowed principles and maxims of 
* policy 
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|>olicy as to. need a watcfarand check on. them, in 
the execcise of the highest power, ought in my 
opinion, to make ey.ery man, who is not. of the 
same principles, and guided by the same in|ucims, 
a little cautious how he makes himself one of the 
traverses of a ladder, to help such a man, or such 
a set of men, to climb up to the highest authori^. 
A minister of this country is to be controlled by 
the house of commons. He is to be trusted, not 
controlled^ by his colleagues in office ; if he were 
to be controlled, government, which ought to be 
the source of order, would itself become a scene 

a 

of anarchy. Besides, Mr. Fox is a man of an 
aspiring and commanding' 'mind, made' rather to 
control than to be controlled, and he never will 
be, nor can be, in any administration, in which 
he. will be guided by any of those whom I have 
been accustomed to confide in. it is absurd to 
think that he would or could. If his own opU 
nions do not control him, nothing can. When 
we consider pf aii adherence to d man which leads 
to his power, we must not only see what the 
man is, but how he stands related. It is not to 
be forgotten that Mr. Fex acts in close and inse- 
parable connexion with another gentleman of 
exactly the same description as himself, and who, 
perhaps, of the two, is th& leader. The rest of the 
body are not a great d<2al more tractable; and 

over 
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over' them if Mr. Fox mid Mr, Sheridan have autho* 
rMy. most mmiredljr die Duke of Pordand has not 
the smallest degree of influence. 

51. .One ^lust take care, that a blind partiality 
to some persons, and as blind a hatred to others, 
may not enter into our minds under a colour of 
inflexible publick principle. We hear, as a reason 
for clinging to Mr. Fox at present, that nine years 
ago Mr. Pitt got into power by mischievous in- 
trigues with the court, with the dissenters, and 
with other factious people out of parliament, to the 
discredit and weakening of the power of the house 
of commons. His conduct nine years ago I still 
hold to be very culpable. There are, however, 
many tilings very culpable that I do not know how 
to punish. My opinion, on such matters, I must 
submit to tiie^od of the state, as I have done on 
other occarions ; and particularly with regard to 
the authors and managers of the American war, 
with whom 1 have acted, both in office and in. 
opposition, with great confidmice and cordiality, 
though 1 thought many of their acts criminal and 
impeachable. Whilst the miscmiduct of Mn Pitt 
and his associates was yet recent, it was not pos- 
sible to get Mr. Fox of himself to take a sing^ 
step, or even to countenance others in taking any' 
step upon the ground bf that misconduct and 
fidse policy, though if the matters had been then 

taken 
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up and pimuedi. such a step could not hare 
appea^ SO evidently desperate as now it is. So 
far from pursuing lUx. I know diat then, 
and tor some time after, some of Mr. fox's friends 
OctoaUy, and with no sthall eamestaess, look- 
ing out to a Malition with that gentleman. For 
years I never heard this circumstance of Mr. Pitt’s 
misconduct on that occasion mentioned by Mr. 
Fox, either in puldick or in private, as a ground 
for opposition to that minister. All opposUion, 
from that period to &is very session, has {Moceed- 
ed upon the separate measures as they separately 
arose, without any vindictive retrospect to Mr. 
Pitt’s conduct in 1784. My memory, however, 
may fail me. I must appeal to the printed debates, 
which (so frur as Mr. Fox is concerned) are un- 
usually accurate. ^ 

52. Whatever might have been in our power, 
at an early period, at this day I see no remedy 
£ax what was done in 1784. I had no great hopes 
even at the time. I was therefore very eager to 
record a remonstrance on the journals of the house 
of commons, as a caution against such a popular 
delusion in times to come ; and this 1 then feared, 
and now am certain, is all that could be done. I 
know of no way of animadverting on the crown* 
][ know of no mode of calling to account (he house 
of lords^ who threw out the India bill, in a way 
^ not 
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not much to their credit As little, or rAther lAin, 
am I able to coerce the people at large, ‘who be- 
haved very unwiaely and ihtemperately on that- 
occasion. ^r. I^tt was then accused, by me as 
well as others, of attempting to be minister Vith- 
out enjoying the confidence of the house of com- 
mons, though he did enjoy the confidence of the 
crown. That house of commons, whose confi- 
dence he did not enjoy, unfortunately did not it- 
self enjoy the confidence (though we well deserve^ 
it) either of the crown or of the ptiblick. 
want of drat confidence, the then house of com- 
mons did not survive the <;pntest. Since that pe- 
riod Mr. Pitt has enjoyed the confidence of the 
crown, and of the lords, and of the house of com- 
monsy through two successive parliaments ; and I 
suspect th^ he has ever since, and that he does 
still, enjoy as large a portion, at least, of the con- 
fidence of the people without doors, as his great 
rival. Before whom, then, is Mr. Pitt to be im- 
peached, and by whom? The more I consider the 
matter, the more firmly I am' convinced, that the 
idea of proscribing Mr. Pitt indirectly y when you' 
cannot directly punish him, is as chimerical a pro- 
ject, and as unjustifiable, as it would be to have 
proscribed Lord North. For supposing, that by 
indirect ways of opposition, by opposition upon 
measures which do not selate to the business of 

178 |, 
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1784,- btit whidi on other grounds' migiit prove 
uBp<^alflr, you - were, to drive him from his seat, 
this would be no example whatever of punish- 
ment for. the matters we charge as ofiences id 1784* 
On a cool, and dispassionate view of the affairs ot 
this time and country* it appears obvious to me, 
that Qne or the other of those two gpreat men, that 
is, -Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox, must be alpiister. They 
are,c I am sorry for it, irreconcilable. Mr. Fox’s 
epnduct m this session has rendered the idea of his 
pWer a matter of serious alarm to many people, 
who were very little pleased with the proceedings 
of Mr. Pitt in the beginning of his administra- 
tion. They like neither the conduct of Mr. Pitt, 
in 1784, nor that of Mr. Fox, in 1793 ; but they 
estimate which of the evils is most pressing at the 
time, and^hat is likely to be the consequence of a 
change. If Mr. Fox be wedded, they must be sen- 
sible, that his opinions and principles, on the now 
existing state of things at home ^d abroad, must 
be taken as his portion. In bis train must also be 
taken the '\^hole body of gentlemen who are 
pledged to him and to each other, and to their 
common politicks and principleeR — I believe no 
king of Great Britain ever will adopt, for his con- 
hdential servants, that body of gentlemen, bidding 
that body of principles. Even if the present- king 
or his successor should think fit to take that step; 
I 'a^rehend a general discontent of those, who 
vox. VII. U wish 
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'wiskthat this nation and that Europe should conr 
tinue in their present state» would ensue; a dis- 
content, which, cotabined with the .'principles and 
progress of -the new men in poirer, would slrake 
this kingdom to its foundations. I do'Uot believe 
any one political conjecture can be more certain 
than this. 

53. Withoift at all defending or palliating Mr. 
Pitt's conduct in 173^, 1 must observe, that the 
crisis of 1793, with regard to every thing at home 
and abroad, is full as important as that of 1734 
ever was; and, if for no other reason, by being 
present, is much more important. It is not to 
nine years ago we are to look for dte danger of 
Mr. Fox's and Mr. Sheridan's conduct, and that 
of the gentlemen who act with them. It is at 
tiijt very time, and in thie very session, l^at, if they 
had not been strenuously resisted, they would not 
merely have discredited the house of commons 
(as Mr. Pitt dit^in 1734, when he pursuaded the 
king to reject their advice, and to appeal from 
them to the people), but in my opinion, would 
have been the means of wholly subverting the 
house of commdns andi the house of peers, and 
the wh(de constiti^ion actual and virtual, together 
with the safety and > independence of this nation, 
and the peace and setdement of every state ia die 
now Christian world. . It is to our opinion <d' the 
nature of jacobinism, and of the probability, by 

corruption, 
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corruption, facti<m, and force, of its gaining ground 
every 'Wliere, that the question whom and what 
you are to support is to be determined. For my 
part, without doiiibt or hesitation, I look upon ja- 
cobinism os the most dreadful, and the most shame- 
ful evil, which ever afflicted mankind, a thing 
which g^s beyond the power of all calculation in 
its mischief ; and that if it is suffered to exist in 
France, we must in England, and speedily too, 
£U1 into that calamity. 

54. I figure to myself the purpose , of these gen- 
tlemen accomplished, and this ministry destrojred. 
I see that the persons, who in that case must role, 
can be no other than Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grey, the Marquis of Lansdowne, LordThurlow, 
I.ord Lauderdale, and the Duke of Norfolk, with 
the other .chiefs of the friends of the people, the 
parliamentary reformers, and the admirers of the 
French Revolution. The principal of these are all 
formally pledged to their project^. If the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam should be ad- 
mitted into that system (as they might and pro- 
bably would be), it is quite certain they could not 
have the smallest weight in it ; less, indeed, than 
what they now possess, if less were possible: be- 
cause they would be less wanted than they now 
are; and because all those who wished to join 
theih, and to act under thbm, have been rejected* 
by the Duke of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam 

IT g them'selves ; 
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themtelves; and 'Mr. Fox, 'finding &em thus by' 
themselyes disarmed, has built quite an.ewfabrick> 
upon quite.a now foundation. There is no4rifling 
on this sulguct. We see very dji|tinctly before via 
the ministry that would be formed, and th&plan that 
would be pursued. If we like the plan, we must 
wish the power of those who are to carry it into 
execution : but to pursue the political exaltation 
of those whose political measures we disapprove, 
and whose principles we dissent from, is a species 
of modem politicks not easily comprehensible, 
and which must end in the ruin of the country, 
if it should continue and spread. Mr. Pitt may 
be the worst of mra, and Mr. Fox may be the 
best ; but, at present^ the former is in the interest . 
of his country, and of the order of -things long 
-established in Europe ; Mr. Fox is not. I have, 
-for one, been bora in this order of things, and 
would fain die in it. I am sure it is sufScient to 
make men as virtuous, as happy, and as knowing, 
as any thing which Mr. Fox, and his friends abroad 
or at home, would substitute in its place ; and I 
should be sorry that any set of politicians should 
obtain power in England, whose principles or 
schemes should lead them to countenance persons 
or factions whose object is to inftoduce some new 
devised order of things into England, or to k«q>> 
' port that order, where it is already introduced, in 
Fiance ; a place, in which if it can be fixed, in 
‘ my 
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my mindt it must have a certain and decided in- 
fluence m and upon this kingdom.. This is my ac- 
count of my conduct to my private inends. 1 have 
already said all Ivwish to say, or neaiiy so, to the 
publick. ^ I write this with pain, and with a heart 
full of griefit 
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PREFACE, 

^C. <§*C. 

^ I 'HE French Revolution has been the subject 
of various speculations, and various histories. 
As might be expected, the royalists and the repub- 
licans have differed a good deal in their accounts 
of the principles of that Revolution, of the springs 
which have set it in motion, and of the true 'cha- 
racter of those who have been, or still afe, the prin- 
cipal actors on that astonishing scene. . 

They, who are inclined to think favourably of 
that event, will undoubtedly object to every state 
of ^ts which comes only from the authorily of a 
royalist. Thus much must be allowed by those 
who are the most firmly attached to the cauSe of 
religion, law, and order, (for of such, and not of 
friends to despotism, the royal party is composed), 
that their very affection to this generous and manly 
causey and their abhorrence of a Revolution, not 
less fatal to liberty than to government, may pos- 
sibly lead them in some particulars to a more harsh 
representation 'of the proceeding^ of their adversa- 
ries, than would be allowed by the cold neutrality, 
of - aii impartial judge. ‘This sort of errour arises 
from a source highly laudable ; but the exactness 

of 
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of truth may suffer even from the fedings of rir- 
tue. History will do justice to the mtenUons of 
worthy men ; but it will be on its guard against 
their infirmities ; it will examine, wi|h g^reat strict' 
ness of scrutiny, whatever appears from ft'.writer in 
favour of his own cause. On the other hand, what* 
ever escapes him, and makes against that cause, 
comes with the greatest weight. 

In this important controversy, the translator of 
the following work brings forward to the English 
tribunal of opinion the testimony of a witness fie* 
yond all exception. His competence is undoubted. 
He knows every thing which concerns this Revolu- 
tion to the bottom. He is a chief actor in all the 
scenes which he presents. No man can object to 
him as a royalist : the royal party, and the Chris- 
tian religion, never had a more determined enemy. 
In a word it is Bbissot. — It is Brissot, the repub- 
lican, the jacobin, and the philosopher, who is 
brought to give an account of jacobinism, and of 
republicanism, and of philosophy. 

It is worthy of observation, that this his account 
of the genius of jacobinism, and its effects, 'is not 
confined to the period in which that faction came to 
be divided within i^elf. In several, and those 
veiy important particul^, Brissot’s observations 
apply to the whole of the preceding period, befpie 
the great schism, and whilst the jacobins acted* as 
one body ; insomuch, that the far greater part of 
* ^ the 
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the proceedings of the ruling powers, since the 
commencement of the Revolfltion in France, so 
sti^ngly painted, so strongly and so justly repro> 
bated by Brii|ppt, were the acts of Brissot himself 
and his associates. All the members of the GKron* 
din subdivision were as deeply concerned as any of 
the Mountain could possibly be, and some of them 
much more deeply, in those horrid transactions 
which have filled all the thinking part of Europe 
with the greatest detestation, and with the most 
serious apprehensions for the common liberty and 
safety. 

A question will very naturally be . asked, what 
could induce Brissot to draw such a picture ? He 
must have been sensible it was his own. The 
answer is — ^the inducement was the same with that 
which led him to partake in the perpetration of all 
the crimes, the calamitous effects of which he 
describes with the pen of a master — ambition. His 
faction having obtained their stupendous and un- 
natural power, by rooting out of the minds of his 
unhappy countrymen every principle of religion, 
morality, loyalty, fidelity, and honour, discovered, 
that, when authority came into their hands, it would 
be a matter of no small difi^ulty for them to carry 
on government on the principles by which they had 
destroyed it. 

Hie rights of men, and the new principles of 
liberty and equality, were very unhandy instruments 

♦ * for 
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for Ulose wbo wisbed to establish a system of trano 
quillity and order. *rbey who were tatight to find 
nodiing to respect m the title and the Tirtues of 
Louis the sixteenth, a prince suc^i^ding to Uie 
throne by the fundamental laws, in tlfi^ne of a 
succession of monarchs continued for fourteen hun- 
dred years, found nothing which could bind them to 
fui implicit fidelity, and dutiful allegiance, to Mess. 
Brissot, Vergniaux, Condorcet, Anacharsis Cloots, 
and Thomas Paine. . . 

In this difficulty, they did as well as they could. 
To govern the people, they must incline the people 
to obey. The work was difficult, but it was neces- 
sary, They were to accomplish it by such materials 
and by such instruments as they had in their hands. 
They were to accomplish the purposes of order, 
morality, and submission to the laws, from the 
principles of atheism, profligacy, and sedition. If, 
as the disguise became them, they began to assume 
the mask of an austere and rigid virtue ; they ex- 
hausted all the stores of their eloquence (which in 
some of them were not inconsiderable) in declama- 
tions against tumult and confiiiBion ; they made 
daily harangues on the blessings of. order, disci- 
pline, quiet, and obe(|i^ence to authority ; they even 
shewed some sort of disposition to protect such pro- 
perty as had not been confiscated. They, who, on 
eveiy occasion, had discovered a sort of furious thirst 
4pf blood, and a greedy- appetite for slaughter, 
* who 
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-wW avowed and gloried in the murders- and mas* 
sacres of the fourteenth of July, of the fifth and * 
sixth of October, and of the tenth of August, now 
began to be siyieamish and fastidious with regard 
to thosei'jfUl^e second of September. 

In theCr pretended scruples on the sequel of the 
slaughter of the tenth of August, th 4 l|r imposed 
upon no living creature, and they obtained not the 
smallest credit for humanity.' They endeavour^ 
to establish a distinction, by the belief of which 
they hoped to keep the spirit of murder safely bot* 
tied up, and sealed for their own purposes, without 
endangering themselves by the fumes of the poison 
which they prepared for their enemies. 

Roland was the chief and the most accredited 
of the' faction: — His morals had furnished little 
matter of exception against him ; — old, domestick, 
and uxorious, he led a private life sufficiently 
blameless. He was therefore set up as the Cato 
of the republican party, which did not abound in 
such characters. • "v 


This manlike most of the chiefs, was the mana- 
ger of a newspaper, in which he promoted the in- 
terest of his party. He was a fatal present made 
by the revolutionists to the unhappy king, as one 
of his ministers under ^e new constitution. 
Amongst his colleagues were Clavi^re and Servan. 
All the three have, since that time, either lost their 
heads by the axe of their associates in .rebellion, 01;^ 
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to evade their own revolutionaiy jiistice} * haw 
’ ^len by their own hands. ' . * 

These ministers were regarded by the king as in 
a conspiracy to dethrone him. Nobody who con* 
siders die circumstances which preceded the 
deposition of Louis the sixteenth, nobody who 
attends t& the subsequent conduct of those 
ministers, can hesitate about the reality of such a 
conspiracy. The king certainly had no doubt 
of it; he found himself obliged to remove them ; 
and the necessity, which first obliged him to 
choose such regicide ministers, constrained him 
to replace them by Dumourier the jacobin, and 
some others of little efficiency, though of a better 
description. 

A little before this removal, and evidently as a 
part of the conspiracy, Roland put into the king’s 
hands, as a memorial, the most insolent, seditious, 
and atrocious libel, that has probably even been 
penned. This paper Roland a few days after deli* 
vefcd to the National Assembly,* who instantly 
published and dispersed it all over France ; and in 
order to give it the stronger operation they declar- 
ed, that he and his brother ministers had carried 
with them the regret of the nation. None of the 
writings, which have inflamed the jacobin spirit to 

a silTages fury, ever' worked up a fiercer ferment 

. ■ « , ‘ 

Presented to the king June 13^ delivered to him the 
Ijkrecedlng Monday. ^Translator* 

through 
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througli the whole mass of the TepuUlicans in eveiy. 
part of France. * 

Under the thin veil of prediction^ he strongly 
necommends all the abominable practices which af- 
terwards, l^ipiowed. In particular he inflamed the 
minds of the populace against the respectable and 
conscientious clergy, who became the chief objects 
of the massacre, and who were to him the chief ob- 
ject of a malignity and rancour that one could 
hardly think to exist in a human heart. 

We have the relicks of his fanatical persecution 
here. We are in a condition to judge of the merits 
of the persecutors and of the persecuted — I do not 
say the accusers and accused ; because, in all the 
furious declamations of the atheistick faction 
against these men, not one specifick charge has 
been made upon any one person of those who suf- 
fered in their massacre, or by their decree of exile. 

The king had declared that he would sooner 
perish under their axe (he too well saw what was 
preparing for him) than give his sanction to the 
iniquitous act of proscription, under which those 
innocent people tvere to be transported. 

On this proscription of the clergy a principal 
part of the ostensible quarrel between the king and 
those ministers had turned. From the time of 
the authorized publication* of this libel, some of the 
manoeuvres long and uniformly pursued for the 

king’s^ 
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king^B deposition; became more and moire evid^t 
and declared. ' , ; • • - 

liie tenth of . August came on/ mid iii \&e man- 
ner in vrhich Roland had. predicted ; it was fol- 
lowed by the same consequences.-— The. king was 
deposed, after cruel massacres, in the courts and 
the apartments of his palace, and in almost all parts 
of the city. In reward of his treason to his .old 
master^ Roland was by his new masters named mi- 
nister of the home department. 

The massacres of the second of September were 
begotten by the massacres of the tenth of August. 
They were universally foreseen and hmirly .ex- 
pected. During this short interval between the 
two murderous scenes, the furies, male and f<»nale, 
cried out havock a^loudly and as fiercely as ever. 
The ordinary jails were all filled with prepared 
victims; and, when they overflowed, churches were 
turned into jails. At this time the relentless Ro- 
land had the care of the general police; he had 
for his colleague the bloody Danton, who was mi- 
nister of justice : — the insidious Petion was mayor 
of Paris — ^the treacherous Manuel was procurator 
of the Common-hall. The magistrates (some or 
all of .them) were evidently the authors of this 
mamnere. Lestihe imtional guards.should, by their 
yifliy nanie/!be reminded* of their duty in preseryi^ 
»e lives of their fellow citizens, the common 

council 
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Gouneil of Paris, pretending thdt it wps in vain 
to think of resistiiig the murderers (although in 
truth .neither their numbers nor their arms w^e 
at all formidable) obliged those guards to draw 
the chaigeis from their muaquets, and took away 
their bayonets. One of their journalists, and, 
according to their fashion, one of their leading 
statesmen, ^orsas, mentions this fact in his news- 
paper, which he formerly called the Galley 
Journal. The title was well suited to the paper 
and its author. For some felonies he had been 
sentenced to the g^lies; but, by the beni|^ty 
of the late king, this felon (to be one day ad- 
vanced to the rank of a regicide) had been par- 
doned and released at the intercession of the am- 
bassadors of Tippoo Sultan. gratitude was such 

as might naturally have been expected ; and it has 
lately been rewarded as it deserved. This libe- 
rated galley-slave was raised, in mockery of all 
criminal law, to be minister of justice : he became 
from his elevation a more conspicuous object of 
accusation, and he has since received the punish- 
ment of his former crimes in proscription and 
death. 

It will be asked, how the minister of the home 
department was employed at this crisis^ The day 
after the massacre had commenced, noland ap- 
peared; but not with the ))Owerful apparatus of a 
protecting magistrate, to rescue those who had 
survived the slaughter of the first day : nolhing of 
voi. vir. X this. 
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thife. C)n.tilie third of September (tilat is the day 

alter the commencement of the massaiire)* he 

writes a long, elaborate, verbose ejnstle to the 

Assembly, in which, after magnifying, according 

to the bon ton of the Revolution, his own inte^ 

grity, humanity, courage, and patriotism, he first 

directly justifies all the bloody proceedmgs of the 

tenth of August. He considers theplaughter of 

fiiat day as a necessary measure for defeating a 

conspiracy, which (with a full knowledge of the 

falsehood of his assertion) he asserts to have been 

formed for a massacre of the people of Paris, and 

which, he more than insinuates, was the work of his 

late unhappy master; who was universally known 

^ to carry his dread of shedding the blood of his 

most guilty subjecls to an excess. 

** Without the day of the tenth,” says he, it 

is evident that we should have been lost. The 

“ court, prepared for a long time, waited for the 

hour which was to accumulate all treasons, to 

display over Paris the standard of death,* and to 

** reigpa there by terrour. The sense of the people, 

“ (le sentiment) always just and readyvwhen their 

“ opinion is not corrupted, foresaw the epoch 

** marked for their destruction, and rendered it 

** fetal t(^he conspiratms.” He then proceeds, in 

the canttraich has been aj^lied to palliate all their 

atrocities from the fouifeenth of July, 1789, to the 
* . 

* Letl|^ to the Kedonal 4neinbly, signed*— 7%e Jfiniifer {/* 
M«^Me^,|tOLAN'D,dated Paris, Sept4d,4<iy8ar^ Ltbtrty, 

prebent 
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presfeof It is in the nntureof things,” 

continues he ** and in that of the human heart, 
** that victoiy should bring with it some excess. 
** The sea, agitated by a violent storm, roars iong 
** after the tempest ; but every thit^ has hotmds, 
** which ought at length to be observed.” 

In this memorable epistle, he considers such ex- 
cesses as feialities arising from the very natore of 
things, and consequently not to be punished. He 
allows a space of time for the duration of these 
agitati<ms: and lest he should be thought rigid 
and too scanty in his measure, he thinks it may 
be long. But he would have things to cease at 
length. But when, and where ? — When they may 
approach his own person. ^ 

Yesterdey,'* says he, “the Ministers 
** nouruxd: vaguely indeed as to the mattery be- 
“ cause subjects of reproach were wanting; but 
“ with that warmth and force of assertion, which 
** strike the imagination and seduce it for a mo- 
“ ment^ and which mislead and destroy confidence, 
“ without which no man should remain in place in 
a free ^vemment. YesUrday, agoMy in an as> 
** sembly of the presidents of all the secstions, con> 
“ Yoked by the ministers, with a view of conciliate 
** ing all minds, and of mntnal expIana|^on, I per- 
“ ceive that distrust which suspects, interrogatesy 
** and fetters eperations."' 

In this manner (that is, in mutual sv^pic^ons and 
X jS interro- 
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interrogatories) this virtuous' ministtt of the hoow 
department, and alLthe magistracy of 'Paris, spent - 
the first day of the massacre, the atrocityicf which 
has spread horrour and alarm throughout Eun^. 
It does not appear that the putting a stop to the 
massacre had any part in the object of their meet- 
. ing, or in their consultations when they were met. 
Here was a minister tremblingly alive to his own 
safe^,' dead to that of his fellow citizens, eager to 
preserve his place, and worse than indifferent about 
its most important duties. Speaking of the people, 
he says, “ that their hidden enemies may* make 
** use of this agitation,” (the tender appellation 
which he gives to horrid massacre) ** to hurt their 
“ best friendsj and theif most able dtfenders. AU 
ready the example begins ; let it restrain and 
“ arrest a. Just rage. Indignation carried to its 
" height commences proscriptions which fiedl only 
on the guilty, but in which errour and particular 
“ passions may shortly involve the honest man” 
He saw that the able artificers in the trade and 
mystery of murder did not choose that their skill 
should be unemployed after their first work; smd 
that they were full as ready to cut off their rivals 
as ^their enemies. This gave him one alarm, that 
w^seriow. Ihis let|sr 'of Roland in every <part 
it lets , out the secret of all the parlies in-ffiis 
revolution. Plena rimed*um est y hoc, atqukiUlac, 
‘"petjiuit:^ ' We see that none of them condemn the 

occasional 
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oecaskmal practice of murder ; provided it is pro- 
perly applied; proved it is kept withia.the 
bounds,' which each of those parties think proper 
to prescribe. In this case Roland feared, thal^ 
if what was occasionally useful should be^me 
habitual, the practice might go farther than was 
convenient. It might involve the best friends 
of the last revolution, as it had done the 'heroes of 
the first revolution : he feared that it would not 
be confined to the La Fayettes and Clermont- 
Tonnerres, the Duponts and Barnaves; but that it 
might extend to the Brissots and Verginauxs, to 
the Condorcets, the Petions, and to himself. 
Under this apprehension there is no doubt that his 
humane feelings were altd]gether unafiSected. 

His observations on the massacre of the preced* 
ing day are such as cannot be passed over : — ‘‘ Yes* 

** terday,” said he, “ was a day upon the events of 
** which it is perhaps necessary to leave a vei/ ; I 
“ know that the people with their vengeance 
** mingled a sort of justice ; they did not take for 
victims all who presented themselves to tiieir 
** fury; they directed it to them who had for a 
** lof^ time been spared by the sword of the haot 
“ and who they belieoed^ from the peril of cir- 
<< cumstances, should be sacrificed without delay. 

** But I know that it is eas^ to vUiains and 
traitors to misrepresent this ejfervescettce, and. 

^ t^at it must be checked : 1 know that we owe 

X 3 “ to 
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** to all France the declaration, that jfchei eamuHtie 
** power could not foresee ^prevent this'cEceas. 
** I knoarthat it is due to the constituted anthoti" 
** ties to place a limit to i^ or consider themselves 
** a^ abolished. 

In the midst of this carnage he tihinks of no^ 
thing but throwing a veil over it : which was at 
once to cover the guilty from punishment, and to 
extinguish all compassion for the sufferers. He 
apologizes for it ; in fact, he justices it. He, who 
(as the reader has just seen in what is quoted from 
this letter) feels so much indignation at ** vague 
“ denunciations** when made against hinmelf, and 
from which he then feared nothing more than the 
subversion of his powef, is not ashamed to con- 
sider the charge of a conspiracy to massacre the 
Parisians brought against his master upon denun- 
ciations as vag^e as possible, or rather upon no de- 
nunciations, as a perfect justification of theunpn- 
strous proceedings against him. He is not ashamed 
to call the murder of the unhappy priests in the 
CarmeSf who were under no criminal denunciation 
whatloever, ** a vet^^nce mingled with a oart^qf 
Juetice;” he obswves that ** they had been a long 
time spared by the sword of tiie law,** and calls 
^aWtieipatioB uU thosf, whcashould rq;>reBent this 
** ^erv€9cencff* in other 0<tioBr8, viilams and irai^ 
tart: he did not then fbresee, how soon himself 
and his aooomplioels would be under the neceinity 
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o# <«s»umuig -liM peetended charaoter of tiiis 
Bort of *“ vinai^4md^ ^easont*' in the hope of obli- 
toratu^ ^e memory of their former real vUlanies 
and ireasoru did not foresee, that in the 

course of six months a formal manifef^o on the part 
of himaelf and his faction, written by his ooiwde- 
rate Brissot, was to represent this “ efferves^ncd* 
as another ** St. Bartholomew ',** and speah of it 
as having made humanity shudder ^ and sullied the 
Revolution for ever*. 

It is very remarkable that he takes upon himself 
to know the motives of the s^sassins, their policy, 
find even what they “ believed*” How could this 
be if he. had no connexion with them ? He prais^ 
the murderers for not having taken as yet aU the 
lives of those who had, as he calls it, ** presented 
themselves as victims to their fury.” He paints the 
miserable prisoners who had been forcibly piled 
upon one another in the church of the Carmelites, 
by his faction, as presenting themselves as vicdms 
to their fury ; as if death was their choice ; or, 
(allowing the idiom of fais language to make 
dais equivocal) as if they were by some accident 
ps'ssenied to the- fury of their assassins ; whereas 
he knew, daat the leaders the murderers sought 
these pure and innocent viedms in dm- places 
where they had deposited thent, and were anre jto 
hnd them* The very sSleetipn, which he pi'aises 
fls>a sort of Justice tempering their fury, proves, 
* See p. 12, sod p. IS, of tranilaiJoD. 

X 4 beyond 
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beyond a doub^ the foresight, ddiberation, and 
method, with which this massacSIre was made. 
He knew that circumstance on the very day of the 
commencement of the massacres, when, in all pro- 
bability, he had begun this letter, for he presented 
it to the Assembly on the very next. 

Whilst, however, he defends these acts, he is 
conscious that they will appear in another light 
to the world. He therefore acquits the ex- 
ecutive power, tliat is, he acquits himself (but 
only by his own assertion) of those acts ** of 
vengeance mired with a sort of Justice^ ** as 
an excess which he could neither foresee nor 
prevent.” He could not, he says, foresee these 
acts ; when he fhlls us, the people of Paris had 
sagacity so well to foresee the designs of the 
court on the tenth of August; to foresee them 
so well, as to mark the precise epoch on which 
they were to be executed, and to contrive to anti- 
cipate them on the very day : he could not fore- 
see these events, though he declares in this very 
letter that victory mtist bring with it some excese ; 
— ** that the sea roars long after the tempest.” So 
far as to his foresight. As to his disposition to 
prevent, if he had foreseen the massacres of that 
day ; this will be judged putting a 

rtof^to the massacre then going on. This was no 
matter of foresight. He* was in the very midst of 
it. He does not so much as j^tend, that he had 
tised any force to put a stop to it. But if he had .> 
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vped VDSfr the sanction ^Ven under his liand, to 
a.sort of justice in the murderers, was enough to 
disarm die proteoting. force. 

That appro Wion. of what they had already, done 
had. its natural effect on the executive assassins, 
then in the paroxysm of. their fury ; as well as on 
their employers, then in the midst of the execution 
of;dieir deliberate cold blooded system of murder. 
He. did: not at all difier from either of them in the 
principle of those executions, but only in the time 
of their duration ; and diat only as it affected him- 
self. This, though to him a great consideration, 
was none to his confederates, who were at the same 


time his rivals. They were encouraged to accom- 
plish the work they had in hand. They did 
accomplish it ; and whilst this grave moral epistle 
from a grave minister, recommending a cessation of 
theirwwork of ** vengeance mingled with a sort of 
justice,” was before a grave assembly, the authors 
of the massacres proceeded without interruption in 
•'their business for four days together ; that is, until 
the seventji of that month, and until all the victims 
ofv^he 0rst proscription in Paris and at Versailles, 
and.s^eral other places, were immolated at the 
shrine of the grim Moloch of liberty and equality. 
All the priests, all the loya^fs, all the first emayiste 
and; .novices, of revolution in 1789i that could be 
found, were promiscuoU^y put to death. ' . 


; ;.Th^ou^ the w^le of this long letter of Roland, 
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It ii cnrious to remark how Ihe nenra and v%oar 
of his stjde, which had spoken so pOtendy to his 
sovereign, is relaxed, when he addresses himself to 
the sam~cuktte» ; how that strengfth and dexterity 
of arm, with which he parries and beats down the 
scepter, is enfeebled and lost, when he comes to 
fence with the poignard ! When he speaks to die 
popidace be cdn no longer be direct. The whole 
compass of the language is tried to find sjmonymes 
and circumlocutions for massacre and murder. 
Things are never called by their common names. 
Massacre is sometimes agitation^ sometimes ^er- 
vescencef sometimes &rceis; sometimes too conti- 
nued an exercise of a Revolutionary power • 

However, afierwhat had passed had beenpraised, 
or excused, or pardoned, he declares loudly against 
such proceedings in future. Crimes had pioneered 
and made smooth -the way for the march of the 
virtues ; and from that time' order and justice, and 
a sacred regard fiu' personal property, were to 
become the rvdes for the new democracy. Hmre 
Roland and the Brissotiaes leagued fcN^ their own 
presmvation, by endeavouring to preserve peace. 
'This short story will render many of the parts of 
Bri88<it*s paeipblet, in which Boland’s views and 
Intentions are so aOpded to, the more -inScjl- 
l^ble in fhenurive^ andihe more nsefrd in thek 
i^^icati(ml^theEngmi(h'i>eader.' 

^aderthecovertd’ihesefurtifices, Rcdan4, Biissot, 

and 
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11^4, &eir^piur<y, It^d to g«Ui ^teibanli;^^ mer* 
ch«ui|ts,Mibstmktialtrftde8meii,howde^of assignats* 
fod pandMUB^ 1^ the, eoafiscHted laods of the 
dergjr and gentiy, to join witih their partjr, as hold* 
ia^ out some sort of seoorify to the effects which 
they fHMsessed, whether these effscts were the ac- 
quisitions of fair commerce, or the gains of jobbii^ 
in the misfortunes of their country, and the 
plunder of their fellow citizens. In this design the 
party of Roland andr-Brissot succeeded in a great 
degree. They obtained a majori^ in the National 
Convention. Composed however as that Assembly 
is, their majority was far from steady : but whilst 
they appeared to gain the Convention, and many 
o£ die outlying departments, they lost the city of 
Paris entirely and irrecoverably ; it was fallen into 
the hands of Marat, Robespierre, and Danton. 
Their instruments were the sans-ctdottes, or rabble, 
who domineered in that capital, and were wholly 
at the devotion of those incendiaries, and received 
their daily pay. The people of property were of no 
consequence, and trembled b^ore Marat and his 
janizaries. As that great man had not obtained die 
helm of the state, it was not yet come to his turn to 
act the part of Brissot and his f|iend 8 | in theusser- 
donofsnbordination and regular go vermnenl* But 
RnbespifitTe has survived both these. rival chiefs, 
aiud is now the great paflron of jacobin 

To 
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' lb balance the exorbitant pdWet of PEns,'^i«bi^ 
threatened to‘ leaVe nbthing to the National Con^ 
Vention» but a character as ihs^nificimi ^ that 
which the first' assembly Had assigned tQ the tiU'* 
happy Louis the Sixteenth) the faction ' of Brissot^ 
whose leaders were Roland, Petion, Vergniaux, 
Isnard, Condorcet, &c. &e. &c. applied ihemselFes 
to gain the great commercial tourns, Lyons;' Mar- 
seilles, Rouen, Nantz, and B'ou^eaux. The*^ 
publicans of the Biissotin de^ription, to whom the 
concealed royalists, still very numerous, joined 
themselVes, obtained a temporary superiority in 
these places. In Bourdeaux, on accoiint of the 
activity and eloquence of some of its representa- 
tives, this superiority was the most distinguished. 
This last city is seated on the Garonne, or Gironde'; 
and being the centre of a department named firoin 
that river, the appellation of Girondists was given 
to the whole^party. These, and some other towns, 
declared strongly against the principles of anarchy ; 
and against the despotism of Paris. Numerous ad- 
dresses were sent to, the Convention, proihising to 
maintain its authority, which the addressers we^, 
pleased to consider as legal and conStitutionaif' 
thoi^ chciseu, not to compose an mecutive gb- 
vemmeni^ but to form a^plap 'for a constitution. 

the Conventum; m^urui^ ' were taken to Ob- 
tain fin armed fotcefroin ihe seVaal deparimehtB to 

maintiiin 
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maiptain, tbefreedom of that.bo4yjp>^4 provide 
for .the personal safety of the members « neither of 
which| fvpip .the fourteenth of July 1789* fo this 
hopr, have been really eqoyed by their assemblies 
sitting under, any denomination. 

This scheme, which was well conceived, had not 
the desired success. . Paris,. from which the Con» 
vention did not dare to move, though some threats 
of such a departure were from time to time thrown 
out, was too powerful for the party .of the Gironde. 
Some of the proposed guards, but neither wiUi 
regpdarity nor in force, did indeed arrive ; they 
were debauched as fast as they Came; or were 
sent to the frontiers^^ The game played by the 
ijevolutionists in 1789* with respect to the French 
g^uards of the unhappy king, was now played 
s^^nst the departmental guards, called together 
for the protection of the revolutionists. Every 
part of their own policy comes round, and strikes 
at their own power and their own lives. 

The Parisians, on their part, were not sfow in 
taking the alarm. They had just reason to appre- 
hend, that if they permitted the smallest delay, 
Hmy should see themsdves besieged by an army 
collected from all parts of France. Violent threats 
were thrown out against -that city in the assembly. 
Its total destruction was .menaced, - A very- -re- 
markable* expression was used in these debates, 

« that 
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** tiiRt ia futoret times it might be.iaquirecly on 
** what part of the Seine Paris iiad stood/’ The 
&ction which ruled in Paris, too bold to be intimi'^ 
dated, and too vigilant to be snipcised, instantly 
armed themselves. In their turn,' they accused 
the Girondists of< a treasonable design to break 
the rqntbUck one and indwinUe (whose ani^ they, 
contended could only be pr^erved by the supre^ 
macy of Paris) into a number of confederate 
commonwealths. The Girondin ^tion on this 
account received also the name of federalists. 

Things on both sides hastened fast to extremi* 
ties. Paris, the mother of equality, was herself to 
be equalised. Matters we:..; come to this alterna- 
tive ; mther that city must be reduced to a mere 
member of the federative republick, or, the Con** 
vention, .chosen, as they said; by all France, was 
to be brought regularly and systematically under 
the dominion of the common-hall, and even of any 
one of the sections of Paris. 

In this awful contest, thus brought to issue, the 
great mother club of the jacobins was entirely in 
the Parisian inttarest. The Girondins no Icmger 
dared to shew their £mes in that assembly, l^iee 
tenths at least of the jacobin clubs, throughout 
Fr8|f||ce, adhered the great patriaichal jaco* 
Itinmre of Paris, to whi^ th^ -were (to use their 
own term) e^ffJUded. Nw authority of n&gitixacy, 

judicial 
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judicial or executive, had the least we^ht, vhen^' 
ever these clubs chose to interfere ; and they chose 
to interfile in evei^ thing, and <m every occasion. 
All hope of gaining them to the support of pro> 
perfy, or to the acknowledgment of any law but 
their own will, was evidendy vain, and hopelea& 
Nothing but an armed insurrection against their 
anarchical authority could answer the purpose of 
the Girondins. Anarchy was to be cured by 
rebellion, as it had been caused by it. 

As a preliminary to this attempt on the jacobins 
and the commons of Paris, which it waa^ hoped 
would be supported’ by all the remaining property 

of France, it became 

a manifesto, laying before the publick the whole 
policy, genius, character, and conduct, of the parti- 
sans of club governihent. To make this exposition 
as fully and clearly as it ought to be made, it was 
of the same unavoidable necessity to go through a ^ 
series of transactions, in which all those concerned 
in this Revolution, were, at the several peri&ds of 
their activity, deeply involved. In consequence 
pf this design, and under these difficulties, Brissot 
prepared the following declaration of his party, 
which he executed with no small ability; and 
in this manner the whole myste^ of the.Frmuffi 
devolution was laid.open^ all its parts. 

. It is almost needless k> meiiti<»i to the reader 

the 
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the fate of the design to which this pamphlet was 
to be subservient The jacobins of Paris were tdoto 
prompt than their adversaries. They were the- 
rea^est to resort .to What La Fayette calls the most 
sacred of all dutie»t that of insurrection. Another 
«Sra of h<dy insurrection commenced the thii^*> 
first of last May. A's the first fruits of that in- 
surrection grafted on insurrection, and of that 
rebellion improving upon rebellion, the. sacred, 
irresponsible . character of the members of the 
Convention was laughed to scorn. They had 
themseipies shewn, in their proceedings againSt the 
late king, how little the fixed principles are 
to be relied upon, in t! 4fi.,;revolutionary consti- 
tution* The members of the Girondin party in 
the Convention were seized upon, or obliged to 
save themselves by flight The unhappy author of 
this piece with twenty of his associates suffered 
* together on the scaffold, after a trial, the intqui^ 
of which puts all description to defiance. 

The English reader will draw from this work of 
Brissot, and from the result of the last strug^es of 
this (Mtrty, some tiseful lessons. He will be enabled 
to judge of the information of those who have un- 
dertaken to guide and enlighten us, and whb, for 
r^f^i^^best knpwn to themselves, have chosen to 
..|^t die French Rey^uddn and its consequences 
to brilliant and flattering . colours; — ^They will 

know 
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knopr bow to appreciate ibe liber^ of Fhmce; 
Mrbtcfa '.^ks: been so much ma^ified lb £ng^atkd» 
Th^ vitt do ju^ce to the wisdom and goodness 
of their sovereign and his ^rliament, who have 
.pnt diem in a state of defence, in die war auda* 
ciously made upon us, in favour of that kind of 
libertjr. ' When we see, (as £ere we must see) in 
- {heir true colours, the character and polii^ of our 
eimmies, our gratitude will become an active pria>r 
ciple. It will produce a strong and zealous cO'* 
operation with the efforts of our government^ in* 
favour of a constitution under which wdi^bnjciy 
advantages, the full value of which, the qiiertddus 
weakness of human nature requires sometimes the 
opportuni^ of a, comparison, to understand and 
to relish. 

Our confidence ih those who watch for the 
publick will not be lessened. We shall be sensible 
tiiat to alarm us in the late circumstances of our 
affairs, was not for our molestation, but for our 
security. We shall be sensible that this alann was 
not ilUtimed — and that it ought to have beem 
given, as it was given, before* the enemy had time 
fully to mature and accomplish their plans, for 
redti^^ us. to the condition of France, as foiat 
co^ition is faithfully and wifoout exaggeration 
deacrib^- in. foe fcdlowU^ woik.^ • We ndaa have 
caw arms, fo pur hands ;* we have, fop mew of 
. ypL, vn, y opposing 
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pppo^ng the sense, the courage, and the reseunees, 
6i England, to the deepest, the most craftily de^ 
vised, the best combined, and the most extmisive 
design, that ever wa2f carried on, since the beg^- 
ning of the world, against all property, all otdexi 
1 ^ religion, all law, and all real freedom. 

l]he reader is requested to attend to the part of 
this pamphlet which relates to the conduct of thp 
jacobin^ with regard to the Austrian Ne&erlands^ 
whieh they call Belgia, or Belgium. It is from 
]page .seventy-two to page eighty-four of this 
translUioh. Here the views and designs upon 
all their neighbours are fully displayed. Here 
the whole mystery of their ferocious politicks is 
laid open with the utmost cleajmess. Here the 
manner, in which they would treat every naticm, 
into which they could introduce their doctrines 
and influence, is distinctly marked. We see that 
BO nation was out of danger, and we see what 
the danger was with which every nation was 
threatened. The writer of this pamphlet ^rows 
the blame of several of the most violent of the 
'^mceedings on tli^ other party. He and his 
friends, at die time alluded to, ^had a majority in 

Kf^tionai Assembly. He admits fliat neiflier 
^:iUNrthey evtt' pu^kfyoppoaed these meastwes; 

Im Mti^utes dmhr 'sflMee to a Ihsr of ten- 
^fodng^ dimnscAvao suspbc^. It is most pertaui, 

. . .. ' . . • that 
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tkaty'wliedior .fit>ni jSssr^or from approbatiooy.frL*^ 
never .ducovered . any dislike of those proceed? 

till Bumourier was driven from the; Ne- 
therlands. But whatever Aeir motive wajiu it 
is phiin. that the most violent is, and since the 
Revolution has always been,, the predominant 
party. 

If Europe could not be saved without our in- 
terposition, (most certainly it could not) J am sure 
there is not an Englishman, who would not blush 
to be left out of the general effort made in fovonr 
of the general safety. But we are not seitmdaiy 
parties in this war ; toe are principals in tlfe (frm* 
ger, and. ought to be principals in the erertion* 
If any Englishman asks whether the designs of 
the French assassins are confrned to the spot of 
Europe which they actually desolate, the citizen 
Brissot, the author of this book, and the author 
of the declaration of war against England, will 
give him his answer. He will find in this book, 
that the republicans are divided into facti<ma^ 
full of the most furious and de8tructivn,anunosify 
against each other : but he*will find also that 
there is one point in which they perfectly agrep 
m^lhat they are all enemies alike to the goveflsr 
ment oi all other nationa, ^apd.only c(^tend<,liHh 
each other about the m^najof propagadiig th^ 
t^ets, and extending theSr empire by conquest. 

y 2 It 
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It is true, that, in this present \rQrk, which 
author professedly designed for an ^peal to 
foreign nations wd posterity, he has dressed up 
the philosophy of his own faction in as decent 
a garb as he could to make her appearance in 
puMick ; but through every disguise her hideous 
figure may >be distinctly seen. If, however,, the 
reader still wishes to see her in all her naked 
deformity', *1 would furdier refer him to a private 
letter or Brissot, wntten towards the end of the 
last year, and quoted in a late very able pamphlet 
of hlallet du Pan. “ We must,” (says our philo- 
sopher) “ set Jire to the four comers of Europe;" 
in that alone is bur safety. “ Dumourier cannot 
** suit us. I always distrusted him. Miranda is 
** the general for us: he understands the revo- 
“ lutionaiy power, he has courage, lights, &c.*” 
Here every thing is fairly avowed in^lain lan- 
guage. The triumph of philosophy is the imi- 
versal conflagration of Europe ; the only real 
dissatisfaction with Dumourier is a suspicion of 
his mbdesation; and the secret motive of that pre- 
ference which in ft. very pamphlet the author 
gives to Miranda, though without assigning his 
reasons, ' is' decltSl^d to be the superior fitness of 
that foreign adventurer for the purposes of subver- 
sion and destruction. — On the other hand, if there 

* See the tranelatiOn of Mallet Du Pan's work, printed for 
Owen, page 53. ' ‘ 


can 
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cdtiT b^’ wy man in &is countiy so hardy as to nU' 
dertake the defence or the apology of the present 
monstrous usurpers of France; and if it should be 
said' in their favour, that it is not just to credit 
the charges- of their enemy Brissot against them, 
who have actually tried and condemned him on 
the Very same charges among others; we are 
luckily supplied with the best possible evidence- in 
support of this part of his book against them : 
it comes from among themselves. Cipnille Des- 
moulins published the History of the Brissotins” 
in answer to this very address of Brissot. It was 
the counter-manifesto of the last Holy Revolution 
of *the thirty-first of May; and the flagitious 
orthodoxy of his writings at that period has been 
admitted in the late scrutiny of him by the jacobin 
club, when they saved him from that guillotine 
‘‘ which he grazed.” In the beginning of his 
work he displays “ the task of glory,” as he calls 
it, 'which presented itself at the opening of the 
Convention. All is summed up in two points: 

** to create the French repu^ck, and to disorga- 
nise Europe; perhaps to purge it of its tyrants^ 
by the'eruption of the volcanick ^incipks qf egtta^ 

** Hty.*’* The coincidence is exact; the proof is 
com][>lete and irresistible. . 

* See the.transladoa of the History (tf-the ifoiMOtins, by. 
C^oille Desmoulins, printed for Owen, p. S. 

y 3 .In 
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In a cause like this, and in a 'thne'lilKhth^ pre- 
sent, there is no neutrali^.' ThSy'whb are' ^t 
actively, and with decision and energy, a^inst 
jacobinism, are its partisans. They who do not 
* dread it, love it. It cannot be viewed with 
indifferetace. It is )a thing made to produce a 
powerful impression on the feelings. Such is the 
nature of jacobinism, such is the nature of man, 
that this system must be regarded either with en- 
thusiastick admiration, orwith the highest- degree 
of detestation, resentment, and hotrour. 

Another great lesson may be taught by this 
book, and the fortune of the author, and his 
party: I mean a lesson drawn from the^conse- 
quences of engaging in daring innovations, from 
a hope that we may be able to limit their mis- 
chievous operation at our pleasure, and by our 
policy to secure ourselves against the effect bf the 
evil examples we hold out to the world. This 
lesson is taught through almost s^ll the important 
pages of history ; but never has It been taught so 
clearly and so aa^lly as at this hour. The 
revolutionists who mve just suffered an ignomi- 
nious death, u^er the sentence of the revolu- 
tionary nibunal (a tribunal composed of tiiosc 
with whom they had triumphed in the total 
destruction of the ancient government) were 
‘l^y no means ordinary men, or without very 

considerable 
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eonsiderable talents and resources. But with all 
their talents and resources, and the apparent mo- 
mentary extent of their poweV, we see the &te of 
their projects, their power, and their persons. We 
see before our eyes the absurdity of thinking; to 
establish order upon principles of concision, 'or, 
with the materUds and instruments of rebellion, to 
build up a solid and stable governments 

Such partisans of a republick amongst us as 
may not have the worst intentions will see, that 
the principles, the plans, the manners, the morals, 
and the whole system, of France are altogether as 
adverse to the formation and duration of any ra- 
tional scheme of a republick, as they are to that 
of a monarchy absolute or limited. It is indeed 
a system which can only answer the purposes of 
robbers and murderers. 

The translator has only to say for himself, that 
he has found some difficulty in this version. His 
Original author, through haste, perhaps, or through 
the perturbation of a mind filled with a great and 
arduous enterprise, is often obscure. There .are 
some passages, too, in whiclfhis language requires 
to be first translated into French, at least into such 
French as the academy would in former times' 
have tolerated. He writes with great force and 
vivacity ; but the language, like every thing 
else in his country, hak undergone a revolution. 

r 4 The 
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The’ translator thought it best to be as literal as 
possible ; conceiving such a translation would 
haps be the most fit to convey the author's peculiar 
mode of thinking. In this way the translator has 
no .'credit for style; . but he makes it up in fidelify. 
Indeed the facts and observations ate so* much 
more important than the style, that no apology is 
wanted for producing them in any intelligible 
manner. 



APPENDIX. 


[The addraM of M. Brhsot to hie Coaedtuente noer 
almost forgotteot it has been thought right to add, ac an 
' Appendix, that part of it to which Mr. E^rke points our 
particular attention, and upon which he so forcibly comments 
in his Preface.] 

I '»hreE sorts of anarchy have ruined 
our affairs in Belgium. 

The anarchy of the administration' of Pach^, 
irhich has completely disorganized the supply of 
our armies: which by that disorganization reduced 
the army of Dumourier to stop in the middle of 
its conquests ; which struck it motionless through 
the months of November and December ; which 
hindered it from joining Bournonville and Custine,' 
and from forcing the Prussians and Austrians to 
repass the Rhine, and afterwards from putting 
, themselves in a condition to invade Holland sooner 
than they did. 

To this state of ministerial anarchy, it is neces- 
sary to join that other anarchy which disorga^ 
nized ' the troops, and occasioned their habi^ of 
pilli^e ; and lastly, that anarchy which created the 
revfdutionary power, and forced the Dnion to France 
of the countries we had invaded, before things were 
ripe for such a measure. • 


Who 
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" Who could, however, doubt the inghtfiil evils 
that were occasioned in bur armies by that doctrine 
of anarchy, which, under the shadow of equality of 
right, would establish equality of fact? This is 
universal equality, the scourge of society, as the 
Other is the support of society. An anarchical 
doctrine whi^h would level all tilings, •talents, and 
ignorance, virtues, and vices, places, uss^es, and 
services ; a doctrine which begot that &tal project 
of organizing the army, presented by Dubois de 
Grance, to which it will be indebted for a complete 
disorganization, 

Mark tiie diUe of the presentation of the system 
of this equality of fact, entire equality. Ithad been 
projected and decreed even at the very opening of 
the Dutch campaign. If any project could en- 
courage the want of discipline in the soldiers, any 
scheme could disgust and banish good officers, and 
throw all things into confusion at the moment 
when order alone could give victory, it is this 
project in truth so stubbornly defended by- the 
anarchists, and transplanted into their ordinary 
tacticks. 

How could they expect that there should exist 
any discipline, any subordination, when even in the 
e&n^ &ey permit motions, censures, Und d^un- 
c^ations of <ffiicers, and of generals? Does not 
#iibh a disorder destroy all the respect that is due 
ib siipbriours, and all the mutual confidence with- 
out which* success cannot be hoped for? For the 

spirit 
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Spirit of distrast makos the sojdier 8tt8piciQOsi» juid 
intimidates the general. The fiitit ^sc^rps treason 
4n eyevj^ dax^r; the second, always [dacad be- 
tween the necessity of conquest' and the knage of 
the scaffold, dares not raise himself to txdd concep- 
tion, and those heights of courage which elech^ 
an army and ensure victory. Turenne^ -in onr 
time, would have carried his head to the scaffold ; 
for he was sometimes beat : but tile reason why he 
more frequently conqu^ed was, that his discipline 
was severe : it was) that his soldiers, ccmfiding. in his 
talents, never muttered discontent instead of fight- 
ing. — ^Without reciprocal confidence between the 
soldier- and the general, there can be no army, no 
victory, especially in a free government. 

Is it not to the same system of anarchy, of equa- 
lisation, and want of subordination, which has been 
recommended in some clubs, and defended even in 
the Convention, that we owe the pillages, themur** 
dOrs, the enormities of all kinds which it was diffi- 
cult for the officers to put a stop to, from the gmie- 
ral spirit of insubordination ; excesses which have 
rendered the French name odious to the Belgians? 
Again, is it not to this system of anarchy, mid of 
robbery, that we are indebted for the revolutionary 
poweTy wftch has so justly aggravated the hatred 
of the Belgpmis against France ? 

What did milightenhd republicans think before 
the tenth of August, men who wished for liberty^> 

* «o< 
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for thtir own country foT'oU ^roj^l 
I%ty b^ieved that they could generaUy estal^eh it, 
by ercitittg the gooermd agmmt the goedhtor^t 
letting tM^fkopte see the faciUty and the admit- 
tages of such insurrections. 

, But how can the people be led to that point? 
By the example of -good government established 
among ue ; by the example of order ; by the care 
of spreading nothing but moral ideas among thetn; 
to respect their properties and their rights ; to 
respect their prejudices, even when we combat 
thmn; by disinterestedness in defending the people, 
by- a zeal to extend the spirit of liberty amongst 
them. . 

This system was at first followed *. Elxcellent 
pamphlets from the pen of Condorcet prepared the 
people- for liberty; the tenth of August, the repub- 
lican decrees, the battle of Valmy, the retreat of 
the Prussians, the victory of Jenappe, all spoke in 
favour- of France ; all was rapidly destroyed by the 
I'eoohitwnary power. Without doubt, good inten- 
tions made the majority of the Assembly adopt it ,* 
they would plant the tree df liberty in a foreign soil; 
under the shade of a people already free. To the 
eyes of the people of Belgium it seen^ but the 
mask of a new, -foreign tyr^mny. Hiis (pinion was 

, I- 

* The most seditious libels upon all govemiqennf* in Ol^^r 
to exdte insurrection in Spain, Holiand, and other countries. 
TrSiuhiior. ’ 


erroneous ; 
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mroneous; 1 will suppose it for a moment urbut 
stiE-tbis opinion of Belgium deserted to be o^osi- 
dered.«- In general we have always- coiusidered our 
own opinions, and our own intention^ rather than 
the i^ople whose cause we defend. We have 
given those people a will ; that is to sayi we have 
more than ever aliened them from libeir^. . 

How' could theBelgick people believe themselves' 
free; since wc exercise for them, and over them, the 
rights of sovereignty ; when without consulting' 
them, we suppress, all in a mass, their anoieht 
usages, their abuses, their prejudices, those classes 
of society which without doubt are contrary to the 
spirit of liberty, but the u^lity of whose destruction 
was not as yet proved to them ? How could they 
believe themselves Yree, and sovereign, when we 
made them take such an oath as we thought fit, as 
a tost to give them the right of voting? How 
could they believe themselves free, when openly 
despising their religious worship, which religious 
worship that superstitious people valued beyond 
their liberty, beyond even their life ; when we pro- 
scribed their priests ; when we banished them from 
their assemblies, where they were in the practice of 
seeing Eiem govern ; when we seized their reve« 
hues, theif« domains, and riches, to the profit of the 
nation $ when we carried to' the very censer those 
hands which they reg^arded as profane? Doubtless' 
these operations were founded on prii\ciples ; but 

• those 
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th<Mg#:piriiiciples (Might to have had the coaisent 
the Belgian* before they were carried into prentice; 
otherwise they necessarily beoame our iD(»t cruel 
enoaaiciB. . ? ■ 

Arrived ourselves at the last bounds of liberty 
and eipiality, trampling under our feet all human 
superstitions* (after, however;, a four years war with 
them,) we attempt all at once to raise, to the same 
eminence, men, strangers even to the first elemen** 
ta^ principles of liberty, and plunged for fifteen 
hundred years in ignorance and superstition ; we 
wished to force men to see, when a thick cataract 
covered .their eyes, even before we had removed 
that cataract; we would^force men to see, whose 
dullness of character had raised a mist before their 
eyes, and before that character was altered*. 

Do you believe that the doctrine which now 
prevails in France would have found many partisans 
mong us in 1789 ? No; a revolution in ideas, and 

in 

. * It may not be amiM, once for all, to remark on the a^le of 
all the philosophical politicians of France. Without any dis* 
tinctian in the several sects and parties, they agree in treating 
aH nations who Will not conform their government, laws, man> 
neri, and ntigion, te the new Ftmidi foshipn, as a ierd gf 
abvts. . 'Owy noofidsr ^ Cfimtsi^vitli wMc^h fmia live ludes 
tbosp govenunenls a^ stiq>idi|y,*snd s|l a$mdifaent to fe^pinn 
as,|^ edects of the grossest igwpance. 

^ ^llie peofde nf tlie Netherlands, by their ccostitittion, arhM 
mitdi'Si^dedto be called freezes any natkmupim earth. The 

- ' ' * Austrian 
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in 'prejudice^ is not made with that n^iditgr; it 
moves l^mdtially : it does not escalade. » 

? Philosophy does not inspire by violence, nearby 
seduction, nor is it the sWord that begets loye-of ■ 
liberty. # 

Joseph the Second also borrowed the langaagn<tf' 
philosophy, when he wished to suppress the m<mks' 
in Belgium, and to seize upon their revenues. 
There was seen on him a mask only of philosophy, 
covering the hideous countenance of a greedy 
despot; and the people ran to arms. Nodiing: 
better than another kind of despotism has been 
seen in the revolutionary power. 

A 

Austrian government (until some wild attempts the emperour 
Joseph made on the French principles but which have been since 
abandoned by the court of Vienna,) has been reinarkably nuld« 
No people were more at their ease than the Flemish subjects^ 
particularly the lower classes. It is curious to hear this great 
oculist talk of couching the cataract by which the Netherlands 
were blinded, and hindered from seeing, in its proper colours,* 
the beautiful vision of the French Bepublick, which he has 
himself painted with so masterly a hand. That peo^ must 
needs be dull, blind, and brutalized by fifteen hundred years of 
superstition, (the time elapsed since the introduction of ChristI* 
anity amongst them) who could prefer their former state to the 
pruent ctaia of France ^ The remder will remark, that the onfy 
diffnrenee between Brissot and his adversaries, isinthamedrof 
bringing other nations inlo tbt pale of the French BepeUicb 
would abolish the order and classes of society, andaB 
religion at a stroke : Brissot would have just the same thing 
dene, but sgth moi» address and managfamt TaoiuMor. 

• We 
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have seen, in the couiim88ic>naB of the Na^. 
tiional Convention, nothing^ but pro-cejttsuls >rork«!. 
ing the mine of Belgium for the profit of French 
nation ; seeking to conquer it for the sovereign pf 
Paris : either to ag^grapdize his empire, or to share, 
the burdens of the debts, and furnish a rich prize 
to* the robbers who domineered in Fi^ce. 

Do you believe the Belgians have ever been the 
dupes of those well-rounded periods, which they 
vented in the j^ulpit, in order to familiarize them 
to the idea of an union with France? Do you be» 
lieve they were ever imposed upon by those votes 
and resolutions, made by what is called acclama'. 
tion, for their union, of which corruption paid one 
part,* and fear forced the remainder? Who, at 
this time of day, is unacquainted with the springs 
and wires of their miserable puppet show ? WAo 
does not know the farces of primai'y assembUeSf 
composed of a presidetit, of a secndarpy and of 
some assistants, whose day's work was paid for? 
No; it is not by means which belong only to 
thieves and despots, that the foundations of liberty 
can be Imd in an enslaved country.. It is not by 
those means, that a new-bo^ republick, a people 
who know not .yet the . elements of republican 
goveamnents, can be united to us. Even slaves do 
not suffer themselves to be seduced by such artt- 
; and if they have not the strenj^ to resist, 

• • Ste, the Correspondence pf Dumourier, espedeUy the 
let^'r of ikni 12th of March. 



they «t least ^ sense to know how to 

date titt V^vtoof sudiio att^ . ' * V ' . 

If we-wb^d attach tlto B^|;taii8,to tu^we nsust 
alt least enlighten their misdS 1^ 
we n^t send to them mMSMHMirtd) and n<d d^ 
potick cominissioner^. , We ought to Ihem 
time to see; to' perceive hy themsdwto the 
vantages of liber^; the unhappy effects ofstiper- 
stiti(m ; the fatal spirit of priesthood. And whflst 
we waited for this moral revolutioh, we should hav,e 
accepted the offers, which they incessantly repeated* 
to join to the French army an aimy of 5Oj9O0 
men; 'to entertain them at their own expence; 
and to advance to France, the spede of which she 
stood in need. 

But have we ever seen those fifty thousand 
soldiers, who were to join our army as soon as the 
standard of liberty should be displayed in Belgiumt 
Have we ever seen those treasures which they werb 
to count into our hands ? Can we either acciue 
the sterility of thdr country, or the penury of dieir 
treasure, or the coldness of their love for Ifirerty? 
No i despotism and anarchy, these are the benefits 
which we *have transplanted into their soil. We 

* They hate not as yet proceeded fiurther with regard teibe 
En^iah donptinivna. Hereweonly 
.i^^l^uiie,'ai)def hia Iratebd aaaociatte* ^ .kdwurs nf the 

tnifiiotmry dttbjt, and other aealoua instractora. ^ Trona/aior. 

vdi.. vti. Z have 
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we have spek^ tike UMteeii aedtfiwm 
that time we have, found theMeoliDgtnoy^g but 
jugglert^ who made the', grinuiee ctf- libeety^^for 
Baf(Hil^;'’Ov fllaveS} ^ba iu their hecUeie-tmrscd Iheir 
new ^auts* Our commieskmeM address ^em 
to this- soft;/ “ you have nobles and prieato aau>iig 
** yaUf drive' them oyt without delay, or we will 
“ Bjnthmr be your brethren nor your patrolas.*' 
^ey answered^ give us but time ; only leaire 
to us -^e care of reforming these institudeda> CNtr 
answer to them was, ** No i it must be at the mo* 
*f htent; it inust be on the spot, or we wUl treat 
** ytm as miemies; we will abandon you to 1^ 
** resentment of the’ Austrians.” 

What could the disarmed Bdgians otgeOjt to all 
this, surrounded as they, were by seven^' thousand 
men? Hiey had only to>hold their tonguea, and 
to' bqw down their heads before their masters ! 
f%ey did hold their tongues, and their silence is 
raoelved as a sincere and free, assent. 

Have not the strangest artifices been .aleqsted 
to prevent that pm>ple from retreating, and to 
otMistnun them to an union? It was foreseen, thab 
as long as they were luable to effect an unioB, Ae 
Statm . woujid preserve the supreme authbrity 
aldbp^ ^emsalyba* ^ tfhdbr pretenc^ dierefore, 
6i. mlieviiiig people, ao4^ of. e!]Ee.ieising..tho 
sotrereignty in their fig^t, at one atrohn they 

abolished 
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the duties and taxes, . th^'fhut up 
ail 1^- tieastirfea.' Brom fh^at' time no imu 
feaeipta^- no motie publidh money; no' si<M>e 
means of paying^- Ihe salaries Of any man ih Offiee 
appointed by the states, ^ns was afiamby 
oeganlced amongst the people, that tii^- tttig^ 
be compelled to throw themselves into our -arms. 
It became necessary for those wha,admtttiBmrdl 
Aeir atiairs, under the penalty of being ekpotied 
to sedttioiv, and in order to avoid their throats 
beingo Ctt^ to have recourse to thS treasury < of 
Frmice* Wlwt did th^ find in this heemity? 
ASSIGNATS.-— —These Assignatswere' advanced 
at par to Belgium. By these means, on; the one 
hand, they naturalized this currency in tiiat 
country ; and on the other, they srxpected to make 
a good pecuniary transaction. Thus' it is that co- 
vOtouSneSS 'cut its throat with its own hands. * 77ie 
JBdgktns hdoe seen in this forced introducium if 
assignatSt making but a double robbery; and they 
have-m^ the more Violentiy' hated tiie union with 
France. 

Recollect the solicitude of the Belgians cm that 
snU^ecf. With wbat^eamestnOss did they conjure 
yodfo mke off a retroactive effect from these astig- 
natii, eaSd to prevmit thenr ^om being applied to the 
pnynmnt of debts that were contracted antei^rto 
Hie diiiont - * < 

' ’-iKd^not this IfUigui^- energetically enough 

z 2 signify 
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signify, that they looked ujpon the/u^gnats'-os'a 
and the union as a' deadly ionnte^^nf 

And'yet urhat regard was j^d to so jwrt a de*- 
mand ? It' was hilried in- the cOnunittee of finance. 
That conunittee wanted to make anarchy the means 
of an union. '|hey only, busied themselves in 
making the Belgick provinces subservient to their 
finances. 

Camben said loftily before the Belgians, themi- 
selves : The Belgian war costs ns hundreds, of mil- 
lions. Thmr ordinary revenues, and even sdme 
extraordinary taxes, will not answer ' to our reim- 
bursements ; and yet we have occasion for them. 
The mortgs^e of our assignats draws near its 
end. '*■ iWhat miut be done ? Sell the clUurch pro- 
perty of Brabant. There is a mortgage of- two 
thousand millions (eighty millions sterling.) 
.How> shall we get possession of them? By an 
immediate union. Instantly they decreed this 
union. Men’s minds were not disposed to it. 
What does it signify ? Let us make foem vote 
by means of money. Without delay, ther^mfe, 
they secretly order the minister of foreign afiairs 
td dispose. of four or five hundred. thousand livres 
(S0,000/. '> sterling)’ to nuiArc ifie ' vagabond*' of 
Bfiud^ drtmtti and to bu^ pP 0 »e ^^9 to. the, 
in alt the ftateo* fBut.even.these mekm, it.^aas 
,sa.^, -will dbtein .’but d weak mtndrify in Our 
favour. ■ What doe% that signify ? Revoliddons^ 
^ * ' said 
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Mwtf are made onbf by minorities, _ It »iSr the 
minetity u^ieklhas^de the HeMthtUonpf Fran^; 
it -is^a ' minor^ ufhieh has made the p^f^le 
trhdnph. ' V-- 

The Belgick provinces vrere not sufficient to 
satisfy the voracious cravings, of th is. financial' sj^- 
tern. Cambon wanted to unite every thing, that 
he might sell every thing. ..Thus be 'forced the 
littiw of Savoy ; in the war with Holland, he saw 
nothing but gold to seize on, and assignats to sell 
at par*. Do not let us dissemble, said he o^e dey 
to the committee of general defence, in presence 
even of the patriot deputies of Holland, you have 
no ecclesiastical goods to offer us for our indem- 
nity.— IT IS A REVOLUTION IN THEIR 
COUNTERS AND IRON CHESTS t, that 
must be made amongst the Dutch. The word' 
was said, and the bankers Ahema and Vanstaphorst 
understood it. 

* 

* iThe same thing will happen in Savoy. The persecution, 
of the dergy has soured people’s minds/ The Commijuaries 
represent them to us as good Frenchmen. 1 put tiiem to the 
proof. Where are the legions ? How, thirty thousand 
^Savoyards — are they not armed to>defend, in^coheert with us,^ 
their liberty i Brissai^ 

f Porie/UeiUe^iB the word in the original. It signifies all 
mbvabte property which may be represented in bonds; notes, 
bWs,sto<to^ or any sort ofpublick dr private securities. do 

not know of a single word in fingiish that answers it : 1 have 
therefore substituted that of Iron C/teHs, as coming nearest to » 
the idea. Translator* 

z a 


Do- 
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P^p.you thinjk that wQr4 bj|i>. |»ot hieim 

aa ^fmy to the Stallholder^ th|tt it li^ j^gt 
the ardc^ oJt the Dutch patpots^ . that it hafli not 
cosmtanded; the vigorous defence of Wmifuur. 
stadt ? 

Dq you believe that tha patriots aiC Ansterdaia* 
whea they read thepreparatoiy dec)^ whioh gave 
France an execution on their goods do you be- 
lieve, that those patriots vrould not have^ hked 
better to have remained un4er the government of 
the Stadtholder, vrho tooh from them no more 
than a fixed portion of their property, than to pass 
tmder that of a revolutionary power, whiph wo^uld 
ms^e a complete revolution in their bureaus and 
strong boxes, and reduce them to wretchedness and 
rags* ? Robbe^y^ and anarchy, ipstead of encou- 
raging, will always stifle revolutions. 

3ut why, they object to me,, have not you and 
your friends chosen to expose these measures in tha 
rostrum of the National Convention ? Why have 
you not opposed yourself to all these fatal projects 
of union ? 

There are two answers to make here, pne general, 
one particular. 

You compl|dn of die silence of honest men ! 
You ^uHe Ibrgjst, then, homest m^ are ^e ohjfep^ 
of yoiir suspicipn. Suspicion, .if it does not stsm 

* In t}^ original loittor, les reduire d la SoMadoierie* 

the 
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Ae AMid 9# .ft coftNigftofi»‘ittftii» ■at^lftftstftnreatft'luA 
the«gbl$ pasai^e to. his' lifMu. Olift.siHfi'' 

Qi#bB ft gnood oitizenifesze.fjhosft ne&, 

cftluftsii)^ die Wicked. deiildt.nQt 
prog^^Bsa: .-'v, 

Tott C0BapJfd» of< their dileneet Yqu. 
then, that^ycNf baVe efton ertabtished ad Ifteailtogf 
equality between them and men covered with 
crimes, and made up of ignominy.*^ 

You forget, then, that you have twen^ times 
left them covered with opprobrium by your 
galleries.-— * 

You forget, then, that you have not thought 
yourselves ' sufficiently powerful to impose silence 
upon these galleries. 

What ought a wise man to do in the midst of 
these circumstances ? He is silent. He waits the 
moment when the passions give way ; he waits till 
reason shall preside, and till the multitude shall 
listen to her voice. 

What have been the tactieks displayed during 
all these unions ? Cambon, incapable of political 
calculation, boasting his ignorance in the diplo- 
matick, flattering the ignorant multitude, lend- 
ing his name and popularity to the anardusts, 
seconded by their voeiferfttions, denounced' in- 
cessantly, as counter-revolutionists, those idtel- 
ligent persons who ’were desirous, at least, of 
having things discussed. To oppose the^ acts of 

z 4 ) union, 
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U1UOID, appeal^, to Gambon., an overt "act of 
tre^ion* The wish so mupti as to refi^ and to 
i^lib^iaie. Was in his eyes a great crimed STe 
calmianiated oar intentions* The voice of every 
deputy, especially my ..voice, would in&llibly 
Imye been stifled. There were spies on the veiy 
monotyUables that Scaped our lips^**^** 
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MT SKAIl SIB, 

I HAYE been told of theVothintai^i, wbicb, for 
the entertainment of the house of hwds, has bemi 
lately played by his Grace the **** of 
a great deed at my expence, and a little at bis ow4. 
1 confess I idionld have liked the composition rather 
better, if it had been quite new. But every man 
has his taste, and his Grace is an admirer of ancient 
musick. 

There may be sometimes too much even of a 
good thing. A toast is good, and a bumper is not 
bad : bnt the best toast may be so often repeated 
as to disgust the palate, and ceaseless rounds of 
bun^rs may nauseate and overload the stomaoh. 
7be ears of the most steady- votmg politicians may 
at last be stunned with ** three times three.” I am 
sure 1 have been very gratefnl for the flattering 
rememlMrance made of me in the toasts of the 
Revolution. Society, and of other dubs form^ on. 
the same laudable plan. After giving tiie brim- 
ming honours to citmen Thomas Paii^e, and to- 

citizen 
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citizna Dr. Priestly, the gentlemcp tiietue chibs 
sdidom fitiled to bring me forth in mjtiim, ead to 
drink, ** Mr. Burice, end tibanks to him Mr the 
** discussion he has provoked.’^ » 

1 found myself elevated with this honour ; for, 
even«by the collision of resistance, to be the means 
of strUring out sparkles of truth, if not meri^ is at 
least fdici^. 

• Here I might have rested. But wheb 1 found 
that the great advocato^ Mr. £r8kine,,conde8caided 
to resort to these bumper toasts, as the pure and 
mcuberant fountains of politicks and of rhetorick, 
(as I* hear he did, in three or four speeches made 
in deduce of certain worthy citizens) I was' ra- 
ther let down a little. Though still somewhat 
proud of myself, I. was not quite so proud of iny 
voucher. Though he is no idolater of fame, in 
some Wfl^ or other, Mr.fErskine will always do 
himself honour. Methinks, however, in follow- 
ing the precedents of these toasts, he seemed to 
do more credit to bis diligence, as a special pleader, 
Aan to bis invention as an orator. To those who 
did not know the abundance of his resources,, 
both of genius and erudition, there was something- 
in it that hidicated the want of a good assortment, 
with regard to richness and variety, in themagaztne 
of topicks and common-places which I suppose he 
keeps by him, in imitation of Cicero and 'other 
renowned ,declaimcrs of antiquity. 


Mr. 
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« Ilfr.>Erskiiie supplied somethiBgv l alloir, fima 
thei 9t0re8 of his imagtnatioii, m> metaiooqdiOBti^ 
the jovial toaste of clubs into soiemn special atgv* 
molts at the bar. So &r the thing shewed talent : 
however 1 must still , prefer the bar of the tavern 
to the odier bar. The toasts at the first hand 
were better than the arg^metats at the second. 
Even when the toasts began to grow old as sar^ 
casms, they. were washed down with still older 
pricked election port ; then the acid of the wine 
made some amends for the want of ai^ thing 
piquant in the wit. But when his Grace gave 
them a second transformation, and brought out 
the Vapid stuff, which had varied the clubs > and 
disgusted the courts ; the drug made up of the 
bottoms of rejected bottles, aJl smelling so wo* 
fully of the cork and of the cask, and of every 
thing except the honest old lamp, and when that 
sad draught had been farther infected with the 
gaol pollution of the Old Bailey, and was dashed 
and brewed, and ineffectually stummed again into 
a senatorial exo]:dium in the house of lords, I 
found all the high flaveur and mantling of my 
honours, tasteless, fiat, and stale. Unluckily, the 
new tax on wine is felt even in the greatest for* 
tunes, and his Grace su^imits to take up with the 
heel-taps of Mr. Erskine. 

J have had the ill of good fortune to provoke 
two great men of this age to the publication of 
their opinion**; I mean, citizen Thomas Paine, 

and 
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' and his Grace the of *•***•*. ate adt bo 
gM*t a leveller as to put diese two great men <ai 
a par, either in the Btate, or the repobihdt of let*> 
ters: but, *^the field of glory is a field ib]r’'aih'* 
It is a large one indeed, and we all ttiay run, God 
knows where, in chase of glory, over ^e bocukd^ 
less expanse of that wild heath, whose horhton 
always Dies before us. I assure his Grace (%f he 
w3l yet give ma let^ve to call hhn so) whatever 
may be said on the authority of die clubs, or of 
the bar, that citken Paine (who, di^ wiQ have 
it, bunts with me in couples, and who onl^ ttCwet 
as I drag him along), has a sufficimit activity in 
his own native benevolence to dispose and enable 
him to ddce the lead for himself. He is ready to 
blaspheme his God, to insult his king, and to libel 
the constitution of his country, without any pro- 
vocation from me, or any encouragement from h^ 
Chace. I assure him, that 1 shall not be guihy of 
the injustice of charging Mr. Paine’s next work 
i^inst religion and human society, upon his 
Grace’s excellent speech in the house of lords. I 
ferther assure this nolde duke, that I neidier 
encouraged nor provoked that worthy citizen to 
seek for plmity, liberty, safety, justice, or lenity, in 
the &mine, in the prisons, in the decrees of con- 
vention, in the revolutionaiy tribunal, and itf the 
guillotine of Paris, rather than quiedy to take np 
with what he could find in the glutted markets, 
the unbarricadoed streets, the'drowsy Old Bail^ 

judges, 
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judge»i afr worst, jdi« aity, wbolestMEoe pillory 
of .OiH £i4(lai]d. Tha cHc^ of countiy was his 
own tBsta» Th^ writiii||s were the effects of his 
ownr Seal* In spite of his Frieq4 Dr, Priestley^ he 
was a free agent 1 admit, indeed, that my praises 
ef the British government, loaded with all its en- 
cuntbrances; clogged with its peers and its beef ; 
its parsons and its pudding ; its commons and its 
beer; and its dull slavish liberty of going about 
just as one pleases, had someming to province a 
joehey of Norfolk*, who was inspired with the 
resdlute ambiticm of becoming a citizen of France, 
to do something which might rendm^ faira worthy 
.of natmalization in that grand asylum of persecut- 
ed merit ; something which should indde him to a 
place in the senate of the adi^tive country of all 
the gallant, generous and humane. This, I say, 
Hwas possible. But the truth is (with great defer- 
ence to his Grace I say it) citizen Paine acted with> 
out any provocation at all ; he acted solely from 
the native impulses of his own excellent heart 
His Grace, like an able orato^ as he is, begins 
with giving me a great deal of praise for talents 
which I do not possess. He does this to intide 
himself, on the credit of this gratuitous kindness, 
ta exaggerate my abuse of the parts which his 
bomity, and not that of nature, has bestowed upon 


Mr. Peine is a Norfolk mao, from Tbetford. 


me. 
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me. Jto this, too, he hes condescen^fd to oojpf 
Mr. Enkine. lltese priests (1 hope viU 
exease me; I mean, priests of the rights oitoilii) 
begin by crowning me trith their flowenand toeir 
fillets, and bedewing me with their odours, at a 
prefisee to the knocking me on the head wi& 
riirir consecrated axes. I hare injared, say diey, 
tbe''constitution ; and I have abandoned the wh% 
party and the whig principles that 1 profeased. I 
do not mean, my dear sir, to defend myself against 
his Grace. 1 have not mneh interest ih what the 


world shall think or say of me ; as little has the 
world an interest in what I shall think or say of 
any one in it ; and I wish that his Grace had suf- 
fered an unhappy man to enjoy, in his retreat, the 
melancholy privileges of obscurity and sorrow. At 
any rate, I have spoken, and 1 have writtMi, on the 
subject. If I have written or spoken so poorly 
to be quite forgot, a fresh apology 'vritl not make 
a m<nre lasting impression. ** I must let the tree lie 
as it falb.” Perhaps 1 must take some shame to 
myself. I confess that I have acted on my own 
principles of government, and not on those of his 1 
Grace, which are, 1 dare say, profound and wise; 
but which I do not pretend to an4erstand. As to 
the party to which he allqdes, ahd which has long 
talten its leave ofme, 1 belier^lhe prinetyies 
of book which he cobdemtiS vc0 vrity ctfti* 
formable to toe opinions of many of to4 molt 

« considerable 
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consideKable and most grave in that description of 
politicidhs. - A few indeed, who^ 1 admit, are equally 
respectable in . all points, differ from me, and talk 
his Grace’s language. I am too feeble to contend 
with . them. They have the field to themselves. 
There are others, very young and very ingeniQus 
persons, who form, probably, the largest part of 
what his Grace, I believe, is pleased to consider as 
that party. Some of them were not bom into the 
world, and all of them were childiren, when I en- 
tered into that connexion. 1 give due credit to 
the censorial brow, to the broad, phylacteries, and 
to the imposing gravity, of those magisterial rabbins 
and doctors in the cabala of political science. I 
admit that “ wisdom is as the grey hair to man, 
** and that learning is like, honourable old age.** 
But, at a time when liberty is a good deal talked 
perhaps I might be excused, if I caught some- 
thing of the general indocility. It might not be 
surprising, if I lengthened my chain a link or two, 
and, in an age of relaxed discipline, gave a trifling 
indulgence to my own notions. If that could be 
^allowed, perhaps I might sometimes (by accident, 
and without an unpardonable crime} trust as much 
to my own very careful, and very laborious, 
thoii^, perhaps, somewhat purblind disquisitions, 
as to their soaring, intuitive, eagle-eyed autho- 
rity. But the modem liberty is a precious thipg. 
It must not be profaned by too vulgar an use. It 
«' - VOL; Vfi. , A a * belongs 
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belongs only to tbe cbosen few, wbo arebom to tbe 
hereditary representation of the whole deihocracy, 
and who leave nothing at all, no, not the offal, to us 
poor outcasts of the plebeian race. ^ 

Amongst those gentlemen who came to autho- 
rity, as soon, or sooner than they came of ag^,' I 
do not mean to include his Grace. With all those 
native titles to empire over our minds which dis- 
ting^uish the others, he has a large share of expe- 
rience. He certainly ought to understand the 
British constitution better than I do. He has 
studied it in the fundamental part. For one elec- 
tion I have seen, he has been concerned in twenty. 
Nobody is less of a visionary theorist ; nobody has 
drawn his speculations more from practice. No 
peer has condescended to superintend with more 
vigilance the declining franchises of the poor com- 
mons. ** With thrice great Hermes he has out- 
t‘ watched the bear.” Often have his candles been 
burned to the snuff, and glimmered and stunk in 
the sockets, whilst he grew pale at his constitu^ 
tional studies ; long sleepless nights has he wasted ; 
.long, laborious, shiftless journies has he made, and 
gpreat sums has he expended, in order to secure the 
purity, the independence, and the sobriety of elec- 
tions, and to given check, if possibly, to the ruinous 
^targes that gp nearly^ to the destruction of die 
x%ht of election it8e4f. > • ■ 

Amidst these his labburs, his Grace udlk he 
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pleased to forgive me, if my zeal, less enlightened 
to be anire than his by midnight lamps, and stndies-, 
has presumed to talk too favourably of this eon* 
stitution, and even to say something sounding like 
approbation of that body which has the honour to 
reckon his Grace at the head of it. Those, who 
dislike this partiality, or, if his Grace pleases, this 
flattery of mine, have a comfort at hand. I may 
be refuted and brought to shame by the most con> 
vincing of all refutations, a practical refutation. 
Every individual peer for himself may shew that 
I was ridiculously wrong ; the whole body of those 
noble persons may refute me for the whole corpis. 
If they please, they are more powerful advocates 
against themselves, than a thousand scribblers like 
me can be in their favour. If I were even pos- 
sessed of those powers which his Grace, in ord^ 
to heighten my offence, is pleased to attribute to 
me, there would belittle difference. The eloquence 
of Mr. Erskine might save Mr. from the gal- 
lows, but no eloquence could save Mr. Jackson 
from the effects of his own potion. 

In that unfortunate book of mine, which is put 
in the indear ex'purgatorius of the modem whigs, I 
might have spoken too favourably not only of those 
who wear .coronets, but of those who wear crowns. 
Kings however hhve not only lopg arms, but strong 
ones too. A great northern potentate, for instancy 
is able in one mmnent, and with one bold stroke ^ 
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of his diplomatick pen, to efface all the volumest’ 
which I could write in a century, or which the^ 
nlost laborious publicists of Germany ever carried 
to the fair of Leipsick, as an apology for monarchs 
and monarchy. Whilst I, or any other poor, puny, 
private sophist, was defending the declaration of 
Pilnitz, his majesty might refute me by the treaty 
of Basle. Such a monarch may destroy one re- 
publick because it had a king at its head, and he 
may balance this extraordinary act by founding 
another republick that has cut off the head of its 
king. I defended that great potentate for asso- 
ciating in a grand alliance for the preservation of 
the old governments of Europe ; bat he puts me 
to silence by delivering up all those governments 
(his own virtually included) to the new system of 
France. If he Ls accused before the Parisian tribu- 
nal (constituted for the trial of kings) for having 
polluted the soil of liberty by the tracks of his dis- 
ciplined slaves, he clears himself by surrendering 
the finest parts of Germany (witli a handsome cut 
of his own territories) to the offended majesty of 
the regicides of France. Can I resist this ? Am I 
responsible for it, if, with a torch in his hand, and 
a rope about his neck, he makes amende honorable 
to' the Sam^Cuiotterie of the republick one and 
indivisible ? In that humiliating attitude, in spite 
of my protests, he may l^upplicate pardon for his 
menaein^ proclamations ; and, as an expiation to 

’ those 
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those whom he failed to terrify with his threats, 
he may abandon those whom he had seduced by 
his promises. He may sacrifice the royalists of 
France whom he had called to his standard, as a 
salutary example to those who shall adhere to their 
native sovereign, or shall confide in any other who 
undertakes the cause of oppressed kings and of 
loyal subjects. 

How can I help it, if this high-minded prince 
will subscribe to the invectives which the regicides 
have made against all kings, and particularly 
against himself? How can 1 help it, if this royal 
propagandist will preach the doctrine of the rights 
of men ? Is it my fault if his professors of litera- 
ture read lectures on that code in all his acade- 
mies, and if all the pensioned managers of the 
news-papers in his dominions diffuse it through- 
out Europe in an hundred journals ? Can it be attri- 
'buted to me, if he will initiate all his grenadiers 
and all his hussars in these high mysteries ? Am I 
responsible, if he will make /e droit de Phomme, or 
III souvtrainett du pcuple the favourite parole of his 
military orders ? Now that his troops are to act with 
the brave legions of freedom, no doubt he will 
ht them for their fraternity. He will teach the 
Prussians to think, to feel, and to act, lijce them, and 
to emulate the glories of the regiment de Vichaf- 
faut. He will employ the illustrious citizen San- 
terre, the general of his new allies, to iijstruct the » 
dull Germans how they shall conduct themselves 

A a 3 towards 
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towards persons who, like Louis the XVldi (whose 
cause and person he once took into his protection) 
shall dare without the sanction of the people, or 
with it, to consider themselves as hereditary kings. 
Can I arrest this great potentate in bis career of 
glory ? Am I blamable in recommending virtiie 
and religion as the true foundation of all monar> 
chies, because the protector of the three religions 
of the Westphalian arrangement, to ingratiate 
himself witli the republick of philosophy, shall 
abolish all the three ? It is not in my power to 
prevent the grand patron of the reformed church, 
if he chooses it, from annulling the Cal vinistick sab- 
bath, and establishing the decadi of atheism in all 
his states, lie may even renounce and abjure his 
favourite mysticistn in the temple of reason. In 
these things, at least, he is truly despotick. He 
has now shaken hands with every thing which at 
first had inspired him with horrour. It would be 
curious indeed to see (what 1 shall not however 
travel so far to see) the ingenious devices, and the 
elegant transparencies, which, on the restoration of 
peace and the commencement of Prussian liberty, 
are to decorate Potzdam and Charlottenburgh Jesii- 
giante. What shades of his armed ancestors of the 
house of Brandeuburgh,will the committee of i7/m* 
maiis raise up in the opera-house of Berlin, to dance 
a grand ballet in the rejoicings for this auspieious 
event ^Is it a grsmd master of the Teutemide 

order. 
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ovddr, or is it the great elector ? Is it the fint king 
of Prussia or the last? or is the w^ole long line (long, 
I mean a •parte atUi') to appear like Banquo’s royal 
procession in the tragedy of Mhcbeth ? 

How can 1 prevent all these arts of royal poUcy, 
and all these displays of royal magnificence ? How 
can 1 prevent the successor of Frederick the Great 
from aspiring to a new, and, in this age, unex- 
ampled kind of glory ? Is it in my power to say, 
that he shall not make his confessions in the style 
of St. Austin or of Rousseau ? That he shall not 
assume the character of the penitent and flagel- 
lant, and, grafting monkery on philosophy, stdp 
himself of his regal purple, clothe his gigantick 
limbs in the sackcloth and the hair^shirtf and 
exercise on his broad shoulders the disciplinary 
scourge of the holy order of the sam-cuhttes? 
It is not in me to hinder kings from making new 
orders of religious and martial knighthood. 1 
am not Hercules enough to uphold those orbs 
which the Adasses of the world are so desirous of 
shift ing from their weary shoulders. What can be 
done against the magnanimous resolution of the 
great, to accomplish the degradation and the ruiq 
of (heir own character and situation ? 

What 1 say of the German princes, that I say of 
all the other dignities and all the other institutions 
of the holy Roman empire. If they have a mind to 
destroy themselves, they may put their advocates 

A a 4f * to 
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to silence' and their advisers to shame. ■/ 1 have 
often praised the aulick council. It is very- true 
1 did so. I thought it a tribunal, as well ibrmed 
as human wisdom could form a tribunal, for co- 
ercing the great, the rich, and the powerful ; for 
obliging them to submit their necks to the impe- 
rial laws, and to those of nature and- of nations; a 
tribunal well conceived for extirpating peculation, 
corruption, and oppression, from all the parts of 
that vast, heterogeneous mass, called theGermanick 
body. 1 should not be inclined to retract these 
praises upon any of the ordinary lapses into which 
human infirmity will fall ; they might still stand, 
though some of their cmclusums should taste of the 
prejudices of country or of faction, whether poli- 
tical or religious. Some degree, even of corrup- 
tion, should not make me think them guilty of 
suicide; but if we could suppose, that the aulick 
council, not regarding duty or even common de- 
corum, listening neither to the secret admonitions 
of conscience, nor to the publick voice of fame, 
some of the members basely abandoning their post, 
and others continuing in it only the more infa- 
mously to betray it, should give a judgment so 
shameless and so prostitute, of such monstrous and 
even portentous corruption, that no example in 
the history of human depravity, or even in the 
fictions of poetick imagination, could possibly 
match it ; if it should be a judgment which with 
* cold 
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cold unfeeling cruelty, after long deliberations, 
should condemn millions of innocent people to 
extortion, to rapine, and to blood, and should de- 
vote some of the finest countries upon earth to 
ravage and desolation — does any one think that 
any servile apologies of mine, or any strutting and 
bullying insolence of their own, can save them 
from the ruin that must fall on all institutions of 
dignity or of authority, that are perverted from 
their purport to the oppression of human nature 
in others, and to its disgrace in themselves ? As 
the wisdom of men makes such institutions, the 
folly of men destroys them. Whatever we may 
pretend, there is always more in the soundness of 
the materials, than in the fashion of the work. 
The order of a good building is something. But 
if it be wholly declined from its perpendicular, if 
the cement is loose and incoherent, if the stones 
are scaling with every change of the weather, and 
the whole toppling on our heads, what matter is 
it whether we are crushed by a Corinthian or a 
Dorick ruin ? The fine form of a vessel is a mat- 
ter of use and of delight. It is pleasant to see her 
decorated with cost and art. But what signifies 
even the mathematical truth of her form? what 
signify all the art and cost with which she can be 
carved, and painted, and gilded, and covered with 
decorations from stem *to stem ? what signify all 
her rigging and sails, her flags, her pendants and 

her 
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her streamers ? what signify even her canncm, her 
stores and her provisiods, if all her planks and 
timbers be unsound and rotten ? / 

Quamvis Pontiea pinus 

Silvee JUki nobilis 

Jactes et genus et nomen inutile. 

1 have been stimulated, 1 know not how, to 
give you this trouble by what very few, except 
myself, would think worth any trouble at all. In 
a speech in the house of lords, I have been at- 
tacked for the defence of a scheme of govern- 
ment, in which that body inheres, and in which 
alone it can exist. Peers of Great Britian may 
become as penitent as the sovereign of Prussia. 
They may repent of what they have done in asser- 
tion of the honour of their king, and in favour of 
their own safety. But never the gloom that lowers 
over the fortune of the .cause, nor any thing which 
the great may do towards hastening their own fall, 
can make me repent of what I have done by pen 
or voice (the only anns I possess) in favour of the 
order of things into which I was born, and in which 
I fondly hope to die. 

In the long iSeries of ages which have iiimished 
the matter of history, never was . so b^utifulaod 
m august a spectacle presented to the moral eye, 
as Europe afforded the day before thi^ Revolution 
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in France. I knew indeed that this prosperi^ 
contained in itself the seeds of its own danger. 
In one part of the society it caused laxity uid 
debility ; in the other it produced bold spirits 
and dark designs. A false philosophy passed from 
academies into courts ; and the great themselves 
were infected with the theories which conducted 
to their ruin. Knowledge, which in the two last 
centuries either did not exist at all, or .existed 
solidly on right principles and in chosen hands, 
was now diffused, weakened, and perverted. 
General wealth loosened morals, relaxed vigi- 
lance, and increased presumption. Men of tafent 
began to compare, in the partition of the common 
stock of publick prosperity, the proportions of 
the dividends with the merits of the claimants. 
As usual, they found their portion not equal 
to their estimate (or perhaps to the publick esti- 
mate) of their own worth. When it was once 
discovered by the Revolution in France, that a 
struggle between establishment and rapacity could 
be maintained, though but for one year, and in 
one place, I was sure that a practicable breach 
was made in the whole order of things and in 
every country. Religion, that held the matcriids 
of the fabridc together, was first systematically 
loosened. All other opinions, under the name of 
prejudices, must fall along with it; and properly, 
left undefended by principles, became a repositoiy 
of spoils to tempt cupidity, and not a magazine 

to 
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to furnish arms for defence. I knew, that,.attack- 
ed on all sides by the infernal energies of talents 
set in action by vice and disorder, authority 
could not stand upon authority alone. It wanted 
some other support than the poise of its own gra- 
vity. Situations formerly supported persons. It 
now became necessary that personal qualities 
should support situations. Formerly, where autho- 
rity was found, wisdom and virtue were presumed. 
But now the veil was torn, and, to keep off sacri- 
legious intrusion, it was necessary that in the 
sanctuaiy of government something should be 
disclosed not only venerable, but dreadful. Go- 
vernment was at once to shew itself full of virtue 
and full of force. It was to invite partisans, by 
making it appear to the world that a generous 
cause was to be asserted ; one fit for a generous 
people to engage in. From passive submission 
was it to expect resolute defence ? No ! It must 
have warm advocates and passionate defenders, 
which a heavy, discontented acquiescence never 
could produce. What a base and foolish thing 
is it for any consolidated body of authority to 
say, or to act as if it said, “ I will put my trust 
** not in my own virtue, but in your patience; 
** 1 will indulge in effeminacy, in indolence, 
in corruption ; I will give way to all my per- 
**' verso and' vitious humours, because you can- 
**' not puqish me without the hazard of ruining 
** yourselves ?” 
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1 wished to warn the people against the greatest 
of all evils, — a blind and furious spirit of innova* 
tioD, under the name of reform. I was indeed 
well aware that power rarely reforms itself. So it 
is undoubtedly when all is quiet about it. jlut I 
was in hopes that provident fear might prevent 
fruitless penitence. I trusted that danger might 
produce at least circumspection ; 1 flattered my- 
self, in a moment like this, that nothing would be 
added to make authority top-heavy ; that the very 
moment of an earthquake would not be the time 
chosen for adding a story to our houses. I hoped 
to see the surest of all reforms, perhaps the only 
sure reform, the ceasing to do ill. In the mean- 
time 1 wished to the people, the wisdom of know- 
ing how to tolerate a condition which none of 
their efforts can render much more than tolerable. 
It was a condition, however, in which every thing 
was to be found that could enable them to live to 
nature, and, if so they pleased, to live to virtue 
and to honour. 

I do not repent that I thought better of those 
to whom I wished well, than they will suffer me 
long to think that they deserved. Far from re- 
penting, I would to God that new faculties had 
been called up in me, in favour not of this or that 
man, or this or that system, but of the genera!* 
vital principle, that whilst it was in its vigour pror 
duced the state of things transmitted to us from 
.jt * our 
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our fathers ; but which, tliroligh the joint opera- 
tions of the abuses of authority and liberty, liiay 
perish in our hands. 1 am not of opinion that the 
race of men, and the commonwealths they create^ 
like the bodies of individuals, grow effete and 
languid and bloodless, and ossify by the necessitite 
of -their own conformation, and the fatal opera- 
tion of longevity and time. These analogies be- 
tween bodies natural and politick, though they 
may sometimes illustrate arguments, furnish no 
argument of themselves. Th^ are but too often 
used under the colour of a specious philosophy, 
to find apologies for the despair of laziness and pu- 
aillanimity, and to excuse the want of all manly 
efforts, when the exigencies of our country call for 
them more loudly. 

How often has publick calamity been arrested 
on the very brink of ruin by the seasonable energy 
of a single man ! Have we no such man amongst 
us ? I am as sure as I am of my being, that one 
vigorous mind without office, without situation, 
without publick functions of any kind (at a time 
when the want of such a thing is felt, as I am sure 
it is) I say, one such man, confiding in the aid 
of God, and full of just reliance in his own fijrti- 
tude, vigour, enterprise, and perseverance, would 
fif^..draw to him some few like himself, and then 
multitudes, hatdly thought to be in existmice, 
WOtdd appear, and troop abmit him. 


If 
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If I saw this auspicious beginning, baffled and 
frustrated as 1 am, yet on the very verge of a 
timely grave, abandoned abroad and desolate at 
home,' stripped of my boast, my hope, my conso- 
lation, my helper, my counsellor, and my guide, 
(you know in part what I have lost, and would to 
God I could clear myself of all neglect and fault 
in that loss) yet thus, even thus, I would rake up 
the. fire under all the ashes that oppress it. 1 am 
no longer patient of the publick eye ; nor am I of 
force to win my way, and to justle and elbow in a 
crowd. But, even in solitude, something may be 
done for society. The meditations of the clOset 
have infected senates with a subtle phrensy, and in- 
flamed armies with the brands of the furies. The 
cure might come from the same source with the 
■distemper. I would add my part to those who 
would animate the people (whose hearts are yet 
right) to new exertions in the old cause. 

Novelty is not the only source of zeal. Why 
should not a Maccabeus and his brethren arise to 
assert the honour of the ancient law, and to de- 
fend the temple of their forefathers, vi ith as ardent 
a spirit, as can inspire any j^nnovator to destroy 
the monuments of the piety and the glory of an- 
cient ages..^ It is not. a hazarded assertion, it is a 
great truth, that when bnce things are gone out 
of their ordinary course, it is by acts mit of the 
ordinary course they can alone be re-established. 

Republican 
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R^ublican spirit ctm only be combated by a 
epirit of the same nature : of the same nature, 
but informed with another principle, and point- 
ing to another end. I would persuade a resist- 
ance both to the corruption and to the reforma- 
tion that prevails. It will not be the weaker, but 
much the stronger, for combating both together. 
A victory over real corruptions would enable us 
to baffle the spurious and pretended reforma- 
tions. 1 would not wish to excite, or even to 
tolerate, that kind of evil spirit which invokes the 
powers of hell to rectify the disorders of the earth. 
No! I would add my voice with better, and, 
I trust, more potent charms, to draw down 
justice, and wisdom and fortitude from heaven, 
for the correction of human vice, and the recall- 
ing of human errour from the devious ways into 
which it has been betrayed. 1 would wish to call 
the impulses of individuals at once to the aid and 
to the control of authority. By this which I call 
the true republican spirit, paradoxical as it may 
appear, monarchies alone can be rescued from the 
imbecilily of courts and the madness of the crowd. 
This republican spirit would not suffer men in 
high place to bring ruin on their country and on 
themselves. It would reform, not by destroying, 
but by saving, the great,* the rich and the power- 
j^;.i^uch a republican 8{nrit, we perhaps fondly 
conceive to hare animated the distinguished heroes 
* and 
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patriots of old, who knew no mode of policy 
but religion and virtue. These they would have 
paramount to all c|«s(itutions ; they would not 
suffer monorcfas or senates or popular assemblies, 
under pretences of dignity or authority, or free^ 
dom, to shake off those moral riders which reason 
has aj^inted to govern every sort of rude power. 
These, iit appearance loading them by their weiglrt, 
do by that pressure augment their essentiid force. 
The- momentum is increased by the extraneous 
weight. It is true in moral, as it is in mechanical 
science. It is true, not only in the di^aught, but 
in the race. These riders of die gre^ in effect, 
hold the reins which guide them in their course, 
and wear the spur that stimulates them to. the goa^ 
of honour and of safely. The great must submit 
to the dominion of prudence and of virtue ; or 
none will long submit to the dominion of the 
great. ' , - t 

** Dis te mitiorem quod geris imperas,” 

This is the feudal tenure which they cannot alter. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, things are in a bad state. 
I do not deny a good share of diligence, a very 
great share of abiK^, and much publick virtoe,^lo 
those who direct our afikirs. But they aiw en- 
cumbered, not aided, by their; very insbrafBbnts, 
and by all the apparatus of the state. 1 think th|^ 
our ministry (though there - are thinp against 
VOL. VII. B B them, 
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them, which neither you nor 1 can disMiinble, and 
which grieve me to the heart) is by far the most 
honest and by far die wisest system of adminia- 
tration in Europe. Their fall would be no trivial 
calamity. 

Not meaning to depreciate the minority in pmr* 
Kament, whose talents are also great, and to whom 
1 do not deny virtues, their system seelns to me 
to be' fundamentally wrong. But whether wrong 
or right, they have not enough of coherence 
among themselves, nor of estimation with the pub- 
lickj nor of numbers. They cannot make up 
administration. Nothing is more visible. Many 
oth» things are against them, which 1 do*not 
charge as faults, but reckon among national 
misfortunes. Extraordinary things must be done, 
ot one of the parties cannot stand as a ministry, 
nor the other even as an opposition. They can- 
not change their situations, nor can any useful 
coalition be made between them. I do not see 
the mode of it, nor the way to it. This aspect of 
things I do not contemplate with pleasure. 

' I well know that every thing of ihe daring kind 
which 1 speak of is critical— >-bttt the times are 
critical. New diings in a new world ! I see no 
hopes in die common tracks. If men are not to 
■bf|i^ 0 dnd who be got to feel within them some 
jl^^Ise, 

^ nequeo mmstrarct et sentio tantum^* 

and 
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wUoh makes tlmm impatient of the pijeaent;. 
if -none can he got to fed that private persoiwmair 
somatimer assume that sort of magistracy which 
doe&not depend on tire nomination of kings, or tim 
dectioh of the people, Imt has an inherent and 
adf*existent power which <both would recognise ; 
1 see nqthix^ in the world to hope. 

If 1 saw such a group beg^inning to diustmv such 
as they are, they should have (all that I can give) 
my prayers and my advice. People talk of wai, 
or cry for peace-^Have they to the bottom e<Mn> 
sidered tiie questions either of war, or peace, upon 
the scale of the existing world ? No, 1 fear/th^ 
have not. 

Why should not you yourself be one of those 
to enter your name in such a list as I speak of. 
You are young; you have great talents, you 
have a clear head; you have a natural, fluent, and 
unforced elocution ; your ideas are just, your sen 
timents benevolent, open and enlarged — but this 
is too big for your modesty. Oh ! this modesty 
in time and place is a charming virtue, and the 
grace of all other virtues. But it is sometimes the 
worst enemy ^ey have. Let him, whose print I 
gave you the other day, be engraved in yoor 
memory! Had it pleased Providence to have 
spared him for the trying situations that seem 
to be coming on, notwithstanding that he was^ 
sometimes a little dispirited by the disposition 

B B g * which 
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-which we thought shewn' to depress him and set’ 
him’aside ; yet he was always buoyed mp again ; 
and, on one or two occasions, he discovered .what 
might be expected from the vigour rand eleva;tioa 
of his mind, from his unconquerable fortitude, and 
firom the extent of his resources for every purpose 
of speculation and of action. Remember him, my 
friend, who in the highest degree honoured and 
respected you ; and remember that great parts are 
a great trust. Remember, too, that mbtaken ox 
misapplied virtues, K they are rot as pernicious as 
vice, frustrate at least their own natural tendencies, 
and disappoint the purposes of the great Giver. 

Adieu. My dreams are finished. 
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SCARCITY. 

all things, an indiscreet tampering arith th» 
trade of provisions is the most dangerous^ 
and it is always worst in the time when men are 
most disposed to it : that is, in the time of sciftcity. 
Because there is nothing on which the passions of 
men are so violent, and their judgment so weak^ 
and on which there exists such«a multitude of ill* 
founded, popular prejudices. 

The g^at use of government is as a res^aint ; 
and there is no restraint which it ought to put upon 
others, and upon itself too, sather than that which 
is imposed on the fury of speculating under cir- 
cumstances o^ irritation. The number of idle tales, 
spread about by the industry of faction, and by the 
zeal of foolish good-intention, and greedily de- 
voured by the malignant credulity of mankind-; 
tends infinitely to- ag^avate prejudices, which, in 
themselves, are more than sufiiciently strong. In 
that state of afiairs, and *of die publick with rela- 
tion to them, the first thing that government owe» 

B B 4 to 
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to US, the people, is information^ the ’next is 
tittid j coercion : — the one to guide our judgment ; 
the other to regulate our tempers. 

To provide for us in our ^necessities is not in 
the power of government. It would be a vain 
presumption in statesmen to think they can do it. 
The people maintain them, and not they the 
people. It is in the power of government to pre^ 
vent much evil ; it can do very little positive good 
in this, or perhaps in any thing else. It is not only 
so of the state and statesman, but of all the cla^Sses 
and descriptions of the rich — they are the pen.> 
sionH^ of the poor, and are maintained by their 
superfluity. They are under an absolute, here> 
ditary, and indefeasible dependence on those who 
labour, and are miscalled the poor. 

The labouring people are only poor, because they 
are numerous. Numbers in their nature imply 
poverty. In a fair distribution among a vast mul- 
titude none can have^nucfa. That class of depen- 
dent pensioners called the rich is so extremely 
small, that if all their throats were cut, and a dis- 
tribution made of all they consume in a year, it 
would not give a bit of bread and cheese for one 
night's supper to those who' labour, and who in 
Reality feed both the pensioners and themselves. 

Qut the throats of the rich ought not to be cu^ 
noflheir. magazines , plundered ; because, in their 
persons they are 'trustees for those who labour, and 
* their 
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their l^oards are the banking-houses of these latter. 
Whedier they mean it or not, they do, in effect^ 
execute their trust — some with more, some with 
less fidelity and judgment. But, on the wholes the 
duty is'performed, and every thing returns, deduct- 
ing some very trifling commission and discount, 
to the place from whence it arose. When the poor 
rise to destroy the rich, they act as wisely for their 
own purposes, as when they bimi mills, and throw 
corn into the river, to make bread cheap. 

When 1 say, that we of the people ought to be 
informed, inclusively I say, we ought not to be 
flattered ; flattery is the reverse of instrfictfon. 
The poor in that case would be rendered as impro- 
vident as the rich, which would not be at all good 
for them. 

Nothing can be so base and so wicked as the 
political canting language, “ The labouring poor.” 
Let compassion be shewn in action, the more the 
better, according to every man’s ability ; but let 
there be no lamentation of their condition. It is 
no relief to their miserable circumstances ; it is only 
an insult to their miserable understandings. It 
arises from a total want of charity, or a total want 
of thought. Want of one kind was never relieved 
by want of any other kind. Patience, labour, 
sobriety, frugality, and religion, should.be recom- 
mended to them ; all tiie rest is downright yrnud. 

^ It 
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It is hwrible to call then The once kajginf kt* 
bourer.” 

■ Whether what may be called the moral or phi* 
losophical happiness of the laborious classes is 
increased or not» I cannot say. The seat of that 
species of happiness is in the mind ; and there are 
few data to ascertain the comparative state of the 
mind at any two periods. Philosophical happiness 
is to want little. Civil or vulgar happiness is to ' 
want much, and to enjoy much. 

If &e happiness of the animal man (which eer* 
tainly goes somewhere towards the happiness o^ 
the rational man) be* the object of our estimate, 
then I assert without the least hesitation, that the 
condition of those who labour (in all descriptions 
of labour, and in all gradations of labour, from the 
highest to the lowest inclusively) is on the whole 
extremely meliorated, if more and better food is 
any standard of melioration. They work more, it 
is certain ; but they have the advantage of their 
augmented labour; yet whether that increase of 
labour be on the whole a good or an evU, is a con* 
aideration that would lead us a great way, and is 
not for my present purpose. But as to the fact of 
the melioration of their diet, I shall enter into the 
dctml of proofwhenever I am called upon : in the 
mean tidie, the known ciifficulty of contmiting 
them with any thing but bsead made of the %est 
• flour, 
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flouTi and meat of the first quality, is proof sufil> 
ciettt 

1 further assert, that even under all the harddiips 
of the last y^r, the lfid>ouring people did, ^her 
out of their direct gains, or from charity, (which it 
seems is now an insult to them) in fact, fare better 
thmi they did in Seasons of common plenty, fifiy 
or sixty years ago ; or even at the period of my 
English observation, which is about forty>fouryearSk 
I even assert, that full as mwy in that class, as 
^ver were known to*do it before, continued to save 
Uumey ; and this I can prove, so far ^ my own 
information ^d experience extend. 

It is not true that the rate of wages has not 
increased with the nominal price of provisions. 1 
allow it has not fluctuated with that price, nor 
ought it ; and the squires of Norfolk had dined, 
when they gave it as their opinion, that it might 
or ought to rise and fall with the market of pro* 
visions. The rate of wages in trudi has no direet 
relation to that price. Labour is a commodi^ like 
every other, uid rises or falls according to the 
demand. This is in the nature of things ; however, 
the nature of things has provided for their neces* 
shies. Wages have been twice raised in my time; 
and they bear a full proportion, or even a greater 
than formerly, to the medium of provision during 
the last bad cycle of twenty years. They bear a 
full proportion to the result of* their labour. If 
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we .were wildly to.attempt to force them beyond 
the stone which we had forced up the hill would 
enly fall back, upon them .in a diminished demand, 
or, \idiat indeed is die far lesser evil, an aggravated 
price of all the provisions which are the result of 
their manual toil. 

. There is an implied contract, much stronger than 
imy instrument or article .of agreement between 
the labourer in any occupation and his employer-^* < 
that the labour, so far as that labour is concerned, 
shall.be sufficient to pay to the employer a profit 
on his capital, and a compensation for his risk ; in^ 
a word, that the labour shall produce an advant^e 
equal to the payment. Whatever is above that 
is a direct tax ; and if the amount of that tax be 
left to .the will and pleasure of another, it is ap 
arbitrary .tax. 

If I understand it rightly, the tax proposed on 
the farming interest of this kingdom is to be 
levied at what is called the discretion of justices of 
peace. 

The questions arising on this scheme of arbitrary 
taxation are these^-Whether it is better to leave 
all dealing, in which there is no force or fraud, col- 
lusion or combination, entirely to the persona 
, mutually concerned in the mattor contracted for } or 
to. put ffie contract in the *hands of those ..who. cim 
have, none, or a. very remote interest in it, and little 
ae no' knowledge of the subject. 


It 
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It loigbt be im^ined diat there wottld^ be wry 
iittle difficulty in 'solving this question ; for 'what 
man, of any degree of reflection, can think, that a 
Ivant of interest in any subject closely connected 
with a want of skill in it qualifies a person to in>' 
termeddle in any the least affair; much less in 
afibirs that vitally concern the agriculture of the 
kingdom, the first of all its concerns, and thefoun* 
«fation*of all its prosperity in every other matt^, 
by which that prosperity is produced. 

^ The vulgar errour on this subject arises from a 
total confusion in the very idea of things widely 
different in themselves ; — ^those of convention, and 
those of judicature. . When a contract is making, 
it is a matter of discretion and of interest between 
the parties. In that intercourse, and in what is to 
arise from it, the parties are the masters. If they 
are not completely so, they are not free, and there- 
fore their contracts are void. 

But this freedom has no farther extent, when 
the contract is made ; then their discretionary 
powers expire, and a new order of things takes its 
origin. Then, and not till then, and on a difler- 
ence between the parties, the office of the judge 
commences. He cannot dictate the contract. It 
is ‘his business to see that it be enforced; provided, 
that - it is not contrary to pre-existing laws, or ob- 
tained by force or firattd. If he is in any way a 
maker dt^regulator of the contract, in so much he 
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is disqualified fiDm hfUQg a judge* But this sort 
qf ecsafused distribution of administrative and 
judicial characters, (of which we have already as 
much as is sufficient, and a little more) is not the 
only perplexity of notions and passions which 
trouMe us in the present hour, 

' What is doing supposes, or pretends, that the 
ffinner and the labourer have opposite interests — 
that the fanner oppresses the labourer ; and thaf^ 
gentleman, called a justice of peaoq, is ffie protectmr 
of the latter, and a controul and restraint on the 
former ; and this is a point I widh to examine in a 
manner a good deal different from that in which 
gentlemen proceed, who confide more in tiieir abi- 
lities ffian is fit, and suppose them capable of mcwe 
lhan any natural abilities, fed with no other than 
the provender furnished by their own private speon- 
lations, can accomplish. Legislative acts attempt- 
ing to regulate this part of economy do, at least, 
as much as any other, require the exactest detail of 
circumstances, guided by the surest general prin- 
ciples that iffe necessary to direct experiment and 
inquiry, in order again from those details to elicit 
principles, firm, and luminous general principles, to 
direct a practical legislative proceeding. 

First, then» 1 deny that it is in 1hisea8e, .as in any 
other of necessary implibation, that contracting 
parties idiould originally have had different inte- 
,i£al8. By accident it may be so undoubtiSdly et the 
* ♦ outset ; 
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outset; but then the contnact is of the nature of a 
compromise ; and compromise is founded bn cir> 
cumstances that suppose it the interests of the par> 
ties to be reconciled in some medium. The prin- 
ciple of compromise adopted, of consequence the 
interests cease to be different. 

But in the case of the farmer and the labourer, . 
their interests are always the same, and it is abso- 
idtely impossible that their free contracts can be 
onerous to either party. It is the interest of the 
hirmer, that his work should be done with effect 
and celerity : and that cannot be, unless the la- 
bourer is well fed, and otherwise found with such 
necessaries of animal life, according to his habi- 
tudes, as may keep the body in full force, and the 
mind gay and cheerful. For cff all the instruments 
of his trade, the labour of man (what the ancient 
writers have called the instrumentum vocal^ is that 
on which he is most to rely for the repayment of 
his capital. The other two, the semivocale in the 
ancient classification, that is, the working stock of 
cattle, and the imtrumentum mutum, such as carts, 
ploughs, spades, and so forth, though not all incon- 
siderable in themselves, are very much inferiour in 
utility or in expence ; or, without a given portion 
of the first, are nothing at all. For, in all things 
whatever, the mind is (he most valuable and the 
most important; aUd in this scale the whole of agri- 
culture itf'4n a natural and just order ; die beast is 
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as m informmg^^rinciple to the plough and-cavt; 
theJabiMirer is as reason to the beast; the 
former is as a thinking and presiding principle to 
the labourer. An attempt to break this chain of 
subordination in any part is equally absurd; but 
the absurdity is the most mischievous in practical 
’ operation, where it is the most easy, that is, .where 
it is the most subject to an erroneous judgment. . 

It is plmnly mqre the farmer’s interest that his 
men should thrive, than that his horses should be 
well fed, sleek, plump, and fit for use, or than that 
his waggon and ploughs should be strong, in good 
repair, and fit for service. 

On the other hand, if the farmer cease to profit 
of the labourer, and that his capital is not continu- 
ally manured and fructified, it is impossible that 
he should continue that abundant nutriment, and 
clothing, and lodging, proper for the protection 
of the instruments he employs. 

It is therefore the first and fundamental interest 
of the labourer, that the farmer should have. a full 
incomii^ profit on the product of his labour. The 
proposition is self-evident, and nothing but the 
malignity, perverseness, and ill governed passions 
of mankind, and particularly the envy they biear to 
each other's prosperity, could prevent their seeing 
and acjp;t'*vledging it. With thankfidnpss to the 
be)n%:p and wise Disposer A>f allthings, .who obliges 
men, whether they will or not, in puKuing their 

own 
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own selfish interests, to connect die general good 
with their 6wn individual success. 

But who are to judge what that profit hnd ad- 
vantage ought to be ? Certainly no authority On 
earth. It is a matter of convention dictated by 
the reciprocal conveniences of the parties, and 
indeed by their reciprocal necessities. — But, if the 
fiairmer is excessively avaricious ? — why so much 
the better — the more he desires to increase his 
gains, the more interested is he in the g^od con* 
dition of those, upon whose ’labour his gains must 
principally depend. 

' 1 shall be told by the zealots of the sect of regfu- 
lation, that this may be true, and may be safely 
committed to the convention of the farmer and 
the labourer, when the latter is in the prime of his 
youth, and at the time of his health and vigour, 
and in ordinary times of abundance. But in cala- 
mitous seasons, under accidental illness, in declin- 
ing life, and with the pressure of a numerous o^- 
spring, the future nourishers of the community but 
the present drains and blood-suckers of those who 
{HToduce them, what is to be done ? When a man 
cannot live and maintain his family by the natural 
hire of his labour, ought it not to be raised by 
authority ? 

On this head I must be allowed to submit, what 
my opinions have ever heeii ; and somewhat at 
large. ’ * , 

VOL. vji. C S' And, 
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And, first, I premise that labour is, as J. have 
already intimated, a commodity, and, as such, an 
article of trade. If I am right in this notion, 
then labour must be subject to all the laws and 
principles of trade, and not to regulation foreign 
to them, and that may be totally inconsistent 
with those principles and those Ig.ws. When any, 
commodity is Carried to market, it is not the 
necessity of the vender, but the necessity of the 
purchaser that raises the price. The extreme want 
of the sellef has ratRer (by the nature of things 
with which we shall in vain contend) the direct 
contrary operation. If the goods at market are 
beyond the demand, they fall in their value; if 
below it, they rise. The impossibility of the 
subsistence of a man, who carries his labour to a 
market, is totally beside the question in bis way 
of viewing it. The only question is, M'hat is it 
worth to the buyer ? 

]$ut if the authority comes in and forces the 
buyer to a price, who is this in the case (say) of 
a &rmer, who buys the labour of ten or twelve 
labouring men,, and three or four handy-crafts, 
what is it, but to make an arbitrary division of his 
property arnong them ? 

The whole of his gains, I say it with the mpst 
eextain. conviction,, never do amount any thing 
Iifctf;i]i value to what: he pays to his labourers and 
artificers j so* that a very small advance 'upon what 
Ptat/man pays to vun^'may absorb the whole of 

what 
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what 4e possessesj and amount to an actual parti- 
tion of all his substance among them. A perfect 
equality will indeed be produced ; — ^that is to say, 
equal want, equal wretchedness, equal beggary^, and 
on the part of the petitioners, a woful, hdpiess, 
and desperate disappointment. Such is the. even^ 
of all compulsory equalisations. They pull down 
what is above. They never raise what is below ; 
and they depress high and low together beneath 
the level of what was originally the lowest. 

If a commodity is raised by authority above 
what it will yield with a profit to the buyer, that 
commodity will be the less dealt in. If a second 
blundering interposition be used to correct the 
blunder of the first, and an attempt is made tp 
force the purchase of the commodity (of labour 
for instance), the one of these two things must 
happen, either that the forced buyer is ruined, or 
the price of the product of the labour, in that pro- 
portion is raised. Then the wheel turns rcnmd, 
and the evil complained of falls with aggravated 
weight on the complainant. The price of corn, 
which is the result of the expence of ail the opera- 
tions; of husbandry taken together, and for some 
time continued, will rise on the labourer, consider- 
ed as a consumer. The very best will be, that he 
remains where be was. * But if the price of the 
corn should not compensate the price of labour, 
what is far mare to be feared, the most serious 

c cf 2 * evil. 
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evil, tbe very desltructioa of agriculture itself, is to 

apprehended. 

Nothing is such an enemy to accuracy of judg* 
ment as a coarse discrimination ; a want of such 
classification and distribution as the subject admits 
of. Increase the rate of wages to the labourer, 
say the regulators — as if labour was but one thing, 
and of one value. But this very broad, generick 
term, labour y admits, at least, of two or three spe- 
cifick descriptions : and these will suffice, at least, 
to let gentlemen discern a little the necessity of 
proceeding with caution in their coercive guidance 
of those, whose existence depends upon the obser- 
vance of still nicer distinctions and sub-divisions, 
than commonly they resort to in forming their 
judgments on this very enlarged part of economy. 

Ihe labourers in husbandry may be divided : 1st. 
into those who are able to perform the full work 
of man ; that is, what can be done by a person 
from twenty-one years of age to fifty. I know no 
husbandly work (mowing hardly excepted) that 
is not equally within the power of all persons 
within those ages, the more advanced fully com- 
pensating by knack and habit what they lose in 
activity. Unquestionably, there is a good deal of 
difierence between the vplue of one man’s labour 
mud ^t of another, from strength, dexterity, and 
honi^t application. But’I am quite sure, from my 
best observation, that any given five men will, in 

'' their 
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their total, afTord a proportion of labour equal to 
any other five within the periods of life 1 have 
stated ; that is, that among such five men there 
will be one possessing all the qualifications of a 
good workman, one bad, and the other three 
middling, and approximating to the first and the 
last. So that in so small a platoon as that of even 
five, you will find the full complement of all that 
five men can earn. Taking five and five through- 
out the kingdom, they are equal : therefore, an 
errour with regard to the equalisation of their wages 
by those who employ five, as farmers do at the very 
least, cannot be considerable. 

Sdly. Those who are able to work, but not the 
complete task of a day-labourer. This class is in- 
finitely diversified, but will aptly enough fall into 
principal divisions. J/cm, from the decline, which 
after fifty becomes every year more sensible, to 
the period of debility and decrepitude, and the 
maladies that precede a final dissolution. Wwxen, 
whose en^ployment on husbandry is but occasional, 
and who differ more in effective labour one from 
another than men do, on account of gestation, 
nursing, and domestick management, over and 
above the difference they have in common with 
men in advancing, in stationary, and in declining 
life. Childrcny who proceed on the reverse order, 
growing from less to ^eater utility, but with a 
still greater disproportion of nutriment to labour 

c cO than 
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than is found in the second of these sub^diuisions ; 
as- is visible to those who will ^ve thehis^lves the 
trouble of examining^ into the interiour economy 
of a poor>house. 

This inferiour classidcatiou is introduced to 
shew, that laws prescribing, or magistrates exer- 
cising, a very stiff, and often inapplicable rule, or 
a blind and rash discretion, never can provide the 
just proportions between earning and salary on 
the one hand, and nutriment on the other : 
whereas interest, habit, and the tacit convention, 
that arise from a thousand nameless circumstances, 
produce a fad that regulates without difficulty, 
what laws and magistrates cannot regulate at all. 
The first class of labour wants nothing to equalise 
it ; it equalises itself. The second and third are 
not capable of any equalisation. 

But what if the rate of hire to the ^bourer 
comes far short of his necessary subsistence, and 
the calamity of the time is so great as to threaten 
actual famine ? Is the poor labourer to be aban- 
doned to the flinty heart and griping hand of base 
self-interest, supported by the sword of law, espe- 
cially when there is reason to suppose that the very 
avarice of farmers themselves has concurred with 
the errours of government to bring famine on the 
landR 

Ih'that case, my opinion is this : Whenever it 
happens t)iat a man can claim nothing according 

to 
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to rules of commerce^ and the principles of 
justice,^e passes out of that department and comes 
within the jurisdiction of mercy. In that pro- 
vince the magistrate has nothing at all to do : his 
interference is a violation of the property which it 
is his office to protect. Without all doubt, charily 
to the poor is a direct and obligatory duty upon 
all Christians, next in order after the payment of 
debts, full as strong, and by nature made inhnitely 
more delightful to us. Puffendorff, and other 
casuistsj do not, I think, denominate it quite pro- 
perly, when they call it a duty of imperfect obli- 
gation. But the manner, mode, time, choice of 
objects, and proportion, are left to private discre- 
tion ; and, perhaps, for that very reason it is per- 
formed with the greater satisfaction, because the 
discharge of it has more the appearance of free- 
dom ; recommending us besides very specially to 
the divine favour, as the exercise of a virtue most 
suitable to a being sensible of its own infirmity. 

The cry of the people in cities and towns, though 
unfortunately (from a fear of their multitude and 
combination) the most regarded, ought, in fact^ 
to be the least attended to upon this subject ; for 
citizens are in a state of utter ignorance of the 
means by which they are to be fed, and they con- 
tribute littie or nothing, except in an infinitely 
circuitous manner, to their own maintenance. 
They are truly, “ Fruges conswn&re nati.'' They 
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are to be heard with great respect and attention 
upon matters within their province, that is, on 
trades and manufactures; but on. any thing that 
relates to agriculture, they are to be listened to 
with the same reverence which we pay to the dog- 
mas of other ignorant and presumptuous men. 

If any one were to tell them, that they were to 
g^ive in an account of all the stock in their shops ; 
that attempts would be made to limit their profits, 
or raise the price of the labouring manufacturers 
upon them, or recommend to government, out of 
a capital from the publick revenues, to set up a 
shop of the same commodities, in order to rival 
them, and keep them to reasonable dealing, they 
would very soon see the impudence, injustice, and 
oppression, of such a course. They would not be 
mistaken ; but they are of opinion, that agriculture 
is to be subject to other laws, and to be governed 
by other principles. 

A greater and more ruinous mistake cannot be 
fallen into, than that the trades of agriculture and 
grazing can be conducted upon any other tlian the 
comm<m principles of commerce ; namely, that the 
producer should be permitted, and even expected, 
to look to all possible profit, which, without fraud 
or violence,, he can make ; to turn plenty or scar- 
city, to thu best advantage he can ; to keep back or 
to brnig forward his commodities at his pleasure ; 
tp account to no one for his stock or for his gain. 

* ^ On 
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On aqy other terms he is the slave of the con- 
sumer: and that he should be so is of no benefit 
to the consumer. No slave was ever so beneficial to 
the master, as afreeman that deals with him on an 
equal. footing by convention, formed on the rules 
and principles of contending interests and com- 
promised advantages. The consumer, if he were 
sufiered, would in the end always be the dupe of 
his own tyranny and injustice. The landed gen- 
tleman is never to forget, that the farmer is his 
representative. 

It is a perilous thing to try experiments on the 
faitner. The farmer’s capital (except in a few 
persons, and in a very few places) is far more feeble 
than commonly is imagined. The trade is a very 
poor trade ; if is subject to great risks and losses. 
The capital, such as it is, is turned but once in the 
year ; in some branches it requires three years 
before the money is paid. 1 believe never less than 
three in the turnip and grass land course, which is 
the prevalent course on the more or less fertile, 
sandy and gravelly loams, and these compose the 
soil in the south and south-east of England, the 
best adapted, and perhaps the only ones that are 
adapted to the turnip husbandry. 

It is very rare that the most prosperous farmer, 
counting the value of liis quick and dead stock, 
the interest of the money he tunis, together with 

his 
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his own wages as a bailiff or overseer, ever does 
make twelve or fifteen centum by the^ear on 
his capital. I speak of the prosperous. In most 
of the parts of England which have fallen within 
my observation, I have rarely known a farmer 
who to his own trade has not added some other 
employment or trafiick, that, after a course of the 
most unremitting parsimony and labour (such for 
the greater part is theirs), and persevering in his 
business for a long course of years, died worth 
more than paid his debts, leaving his posterity to 
continue in nearly the same equal conflict between 
industry and want, in which the last predecessor, 
and a long line of predecessors before him, lived 
and died. « 

Observe that 1 speak of the generality of farmers, 
who have not more than from one hundred and 
fifty to three or four huitdred acres. There are 
few in this part of tlie country within the former, 
or much beyond the latter extent. Unques- 
tionably in other places there are much larger. 
But, 1 am convinced, whatever part of England 
be the theatre of his operations, a farmer, who 
cultivates twelve hundred acres, which I consider 
as a large farm, though I know there are larger, 
cannot proceed, widi any de^ee of ssdety and 
effect, with a smaller capital fhan ten thousand 
ponnds : and that he cdnnot, in the ordinary 
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course of culture, make ^ore upon that g^reat 
capital^f ten thousand pounds, than twelve hun- 
dred a year. 

As to the weaker capitals, an easy judgment 
may be formed by what very small errours they 
may be farther attenuated, enervated, rendered 
unproductive, and perhaps totally destroyed. 

This constant precariousness, and ultimately mo- 
derate limits of a farmer’s fortune, on the strongest 
capital, I press, not only on account of the hazard- 
ous speculations of the times, but because the ex- 
cellent and most useful works of my friend, Mr. 
Arthur Young, tend to propagate that errour (such 
I am very certain it is), of the largeness of a far- 
mer’s profits. It is not that his account of the 
produce does often greatly exceed, but he by no 
means makes the proper allowance for accidents 
and losses. I might enter into a convincing de- 
tail, if other more troublesome and more neces- 
sary details were not before me. 

This proposed discretionary tax on labour mili- 
tates with the recommendations of the board of 
agriculture : they recommended a general use of the 
drill culture. I agree with the board, that where 
the soil is not excessively heavy, or encumbered 
with large loose stones^( which however is the case 
with much otherwise good land), that course is 
the best, and most prdductive ; provided that the 
most accurate eye, the most vigilant superintend? 
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ence, the most prompt activity, which has no 
such day as to-morrow in its calendar, the most 
steady foresight and pre-disposing order to have 
eveiy body and every thing ready in its place, and 
prepared to take advantage of the fortunate, fugi- 
tive moment, in this coquetting climate of ours — 
provided, I say, all these combine to speed the 
plough, 1 admit its superiority over the old and 
general methods. But under procrastinating, im- 
provident, ordinary husbandmen, who may neg- 
lect or let slip the few opportunities of sweetening 
and purifying their ground with perpetually reno- 
vated toil, and undissipated attention, nothing, 
when tried to any extent, can be worse, or more 
dangerous: the farm may be ruined, instead of 
having the soil enriched and sweetened by it. 

But the excellence of the method on a proper 
soil, and conducted by husbandmen, of whom 
there are few, being readily granted, how, and on 
what conditions, is this culture obtained ? Why, 
b^ a very great increase of labour ; by an augmen- 
tation of the third part, at least, of the hand- 
labour, to say nothing of the horses and machinery 
employed in ordinary tillage. Now, every man 
must be sensible how little becoming the gpravify 
of legislature it is to encourage a board, which 
recommends to us, and upon very weighty reasons 
unquestionably, an enlargetnent of the capital we 
employ in the operations of the hand, and then to 
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passman act, which taxes that manual labour, 
already at a very high rate ; thus compelling us to 
diminish the quantity of labour which in the vulgar 
course we actually employ. 

What is true of the farmer is equally true of the 
middle man; whether the middle man acts as 
factor, jobber, salesman, or speculator, in the 
markets of grain. These traders are to be left to 
their free course ; and the more they make, and the 
richer they are, and the more largely they deal, 
the better both for the farmer and consumer, be- 
tween whom they form a natural and most useful 
link of connexion ; though, by the machinatibns 
of the old evil counsellor, Envy^ they are hated 
and maligned by both parties. 

1 hear that middle men are accused of mono- 
poly. Without question, the monopoly of autho- 
rity is, in every instance and in every degree, an 
evil ; but the monopoly of capital is the contrary. 
It is a great benefit, and a benefit particularly to 
the poor. A tradesman who has but an hundred 
pounds capital, which (say) he can turn but once 
a year, cannot live upon a profit of 10 per cent, be- 
cause he cannot live upon ten pounds a year ; but 
a man of ten thousand pounds capital can live and 
thrive upon 5 per cent, profit in the year, because 
he has five hundred founds a year. The same 
proportion holds in 4uraing it twice or thrice. 
These principles are plain and. simple; and it is 

0 * not 
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not our ignorance, so much as the levity, the^envy, 
and the malignity, of our nature^ that hinders. us 
from perceiving and yielding to them : but we are 
not to suffer our vices to usurp the place of our 
judgment. 

The balance between consumption and produc- 
tion makes price. The market settles, and alone 
can settle, tliat price. Market is the meeting and 
conference of the consumer and proditceVy when 
they mutually discover each other's wants. No- 
body, I believe, has observed with any reflection 
what market is, without being astonished at the 
truth, the correctness, the celerity, the general 
equity, with which the balance of wants is settled. 
They, who wish the destruction of that balance, 
and would fain by arbitrary regulation decree, that 
defective production should not be compensated 
by increased price, directly lay their ojee to the 
root of production itself. 

They may, even in one year of such false policy, 
do mischiefs incalculable ; because the trade of a 
farmer is, as 1 have before explained, one of tl)e 
most precarious in its advantages, the most liable 
to losses, and the least profitable of any that is 
carried on. It requires ten times more of labour, 
of vigilance, of attention, of skill, and, let me add» 
of good fortune also, to earry on the business'xff 
a ^iner with success, than what belongs to any 
oth^^teade. Seeing things in this light, I am fdt 
* t from 
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from presuming to censure the late circular in> 
struction of council to lord lieutenants-^but I 
confess I do not clearly discern its object. I ani 
greatly afraid that "the inquiry will raise some 
alarm as a measure, leading to the French system 
of putting corn into requisition. For that was 
preceded by an inquisition somewhat similar in its 
principle, though, according to their mode, their 
principles are full of that violence, which here is 
not much to be feared. It goes on a principle 
directly opposite to mine : it presumes, that the 
market is no fair test of plenty or scarcity. It raises 
a suspicion, which may afiect the tranquillity* of 
the publick mind, that the farmer keeps back, 
and takes unfair advantages by delay on the 
part of the deal^, it gives rise obviously to a thou* 
sand nefarious speculations. 

In case the return should on the whole prove 
favourable, is it meant to ground a measure for 
encouraging exportation and checking the import 
of corn ? If it is not, what end can it answer ? 
And, I believe, it is not. . 

This opinion may be fortified by a report gone 
abroad, that intentions are entertained of erecting 
publick gpranaries, and that this inquiry is to give 
government an advantage in its purchases. 

1 hear that such a nteasure has been proposed, 
and is under deliberation ; that is, for government 
to set up a granary in every market town, at the 

« * expence 
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expence of tHe state, in order to extinguish the 
dealer, *and to subject the farmer to the consumer, 
by securing corn to the latter at a certain and 
steady price. 

If such a scheme is adopted, I should not like 
to answer for the safety of the granary, of the 
agents, or of the town itself, iti which the granary 
was erected — the first storm of popular j>hrensy 
would fall upon that granary. 

So far in a political light. 

In an economical light, I must observe, that the 
construction of such granaries throughout the 
kingdom would be at an expence beyond all cal- 
culation. The keeping them up would be at a 
great charge. The management and’ attendance 
would require* an army of agents, store-keepers, 
clerks, and servants. The capital to be employed 
in the purchase of grain would be enormous. The 
waste, decay, and corruption, would be a dreadful 
drawback on the whole dealing ; and the dissatis- 
faction of the people, at having decayed, tainted, 
or corrupted com sold to them, as must be t^e 
case, would be serious. 

This climate (whatever others may be) is not 
favourable to granaries, where wheat is to be kept 
for any time. The best, and indeed the only good 
granary, is the rick yard of* the farmer, where the 
corn is preserved in its own straw, sweet, clean, 
wholesome, free froin vermin and from insects, 

* « and 
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and comparatively a^ a trifle of expence. This, and 
the bam, eiyoyipg many of the saq^e advantages, 
have been the sole granaries of ^hgland from the 
foundation of its agriculture to nis day. All this 
is done^ at the expence of the undertaker, and at 
his sole risk. He contributes to government, he 
receives nothing from it but protection, and to 
this he hqs a claim. , 

• The moment that government appears at market, 
all the principles of market will be subverted. I 
don’t know whether the farmer will suffer by it 
as long as there is a tolerable market of competi* 
tion ; but I am sure that, in the first place, th'e 
trading government will speedily become a bank-' 
rupt, and the consumer in the end will sufier. If 
^government makes all its purchases at once, it will 
instantly raise the market upon itself. If it makes 
them by degrees, it must follow the course' of the 
market. If it follows the course of the market, it 
will produce no efiect, and the consumer may as 
well buy as he wants — therefore all the expence is 
incurred gratis. 

But if the object of this scheme should be, what 
1 suspect it b, to destroy the dealer, commonly 
called the middle man, and by incurring a volun- 
tary loss to carry the baker to deal with govern- 
ment, I am to tell them^that they must set up an- 
other trade, fliatof a miller or a mealman, attend- 
ed with a new train of expences and'ri^. If in 
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both these trades they should succeed^ so as;to ex- 
clude those who trade on natural and private 
capitals, then they will have a monopoly in their 
hands, which, under the appearance of a mono- 
poly of capital, will, in reality, be a monopoly of 
authority, and will ruin whatever it touches. The 
agriculture of the kingdom cannot stand before 
it. 

A little place like Geneva, of not more than 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand inhabitants, 
which has > no territory, or next to none ; which 
depends for its existence on the good-will of three 
neighbouring powers, and is of course continually 
in a state of something like a sie;ge, or in the 
speculation of it, might find some resource in state 
granaries, and some revenue from the monopoly 
of what was sold to the keepers of ,publick-houses. 
This is a policy for a state too small for agriculture. 
It is not (for instance) fit for so great a country as 
the Pope possesses, where, however, it is adopted 
and pursued in a greater extent, and with more 
strictness. Certain of the Pope’s territories, from 
whence the city of Rome is supplied, being obliged 
to furnish Rome and the granaries of his Holiness 
with com at a certain price, that part of die papal 
territories is utterly ruined. That ruin may be 
traced with cevtmnty to Ais s(de cause, and it ap- 
'peaas indufaitaUy by a cmqiarison of their state 
jund. coaditiDn with that of the other part of dm 
* .... ecclesiastical 
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ecclesiastical dominions not subjected tp the same 
reflations, which are in circumstances highly 
flourishing. 

The reformation of this evil system is in a man> 
ner impracticable; for, first, it does keep bread 
and all other provisions equally subject to the 
chamber of supply, at a pretty reasonable and re* 
gular price, in the city of Rome. This preserves 
quiet among the numerpus poor, idle, and natu- 
rally mutinous people of a very great capital. But 
the quiet of the town is purchased by the ruin of 
the country, and the ultimate wretchedness of 
both. The next cause which renders this evil in- 
curable, is, the jobs which have grown out of it, 
and which, in spite of all precautions, would grow 
out of such things, even under governments far 
more potent than the feeble authority of the Pope. 

This example of Rome, which has been derived 
from the most ancient times, and the most flou- 
rishing period of the Roman empire (but not of 
the Roman agriculture) may serve as a great cau- 
tion to all governments, not to attempt to feed 
the people out of the hands of the magistrates. If 
once they are habituated to it, though but for 
one half-year, they will never be satisfied to have 
it otherwise. And having looked to govern- 
ment for bread, on the ^ery first scarcity they will 
turn and bite the hand 4hat fed them. To avoid 
that evil, government will redouble the causes of 
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it ; and then it will bec6me inveterate and incur- 
able. 

I beseech the government (which I take in the 
largest sense of the word, comprehending the two 
houses of parliament) seriously to consider that 
years of scarcity or plenty do not come alternately, 
or at short intervals, but in pretty long cycles and 
irregularly, and consequently that we cannot assure 
ourselves, if we take a *wrong measure, from the 
temporary necessities of one season ; but that the 
next, and probably more, will drive us to the con- 
tinuance of it ; so that, in my opinion, there is no 
way of preventing this evil which goes to the de- 
struction of all our agriculture, and of that part of 
our internal commerce which touches our agricul- 
ture the most nearly, as well as the safety and very 
being of government, but manfully to resist the 
very first idea, speculative or practical, that it is 
within the competence of government, taken as 
government, or even of the rich, as rich, to supply 
to the poor, those necessaries which it has pleased 
the Divine Providence for a while to with-hold 
from them. We, the people, ought to be made 
sensible, that it is not in breaking the laws of com- 
merce, which are the laws of nature, and conse- 
quently the laws of God, that we are to place our 
hope of softening the Divine displeasure to remove 
any calamity' under whi&h we suffer, or which 
hangs over us. 


So 
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Sojfar as to the principles of general policy. 

As to the state of things which is urged as a 
reason to deviate from them, these are the circum- 
stances of the harvest of 1794 and 179^. With 
regard to the harvest of 1794, in relation to the 
noblest grain — wheat, it is allowed to have been 
somewhat short, but not excessively ; and, in qua- 
lity, for the seven-and-twenty years, during which 
I have been a farmer, I never remember wheat to 
have been so good. The world were, however, 
deceived in their speculations upon it — the farmer 
as well as the dealer. Accordingly the price fluc- 
tuated beyond any thing I can remember ; for, at 
one time of the year, 1 sold my wheat at 14/. a load, 
(I sold ofl* all 1 had, as I thought this was a reason- 
able price), when at the end of the season, if 1 had 
then had any to sell, I might have got thirty gui- 
neas for the same sort of grain. 1 sold all that I 
had, as I said, at a comparatively low price, because 
1 thought it a good price, compared with what I 
thought the general produce of the harvest ; but 
when I came to consider what my own iota/ was, 

I found that the quantity had not answered my 
expectation. It must be remembered, that this 
y'car of produce, (the year 1794) short, but excel- 
lent; followed a year which was not extraordinary 
in production, nor of a l^uperiour quality, and left 
but little in store. At first this was not felt, be- 
cause the harvest came in unusually early — earlier 
than common, by a full^onth. 

n p 3 
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The winter, at the en4 of 1794, end beginning 
of 1795 , was more than usually unfavourable both 
to com and grass, owing to the sudden relaxation 
of very rigorous frosts, followed by rains, which 
were again rapidly succeeded by frosts of still 
greater rigour than the first. 

Much wheat was utterly destroyed. The clover 
grass suffered in many places. What 1 never Ob'- 
served before, the rye-grass, or coarse bent, suffered 
more than the clover. Even the meadow-grass 
in some places was killed to the very roots. In 
the spring, appearances were better than we ex- 
pected. All the early sown grain recovered itself, 
and came up with g^eat vigour ; but that, which 
was late sown, was feeble, and did not promise to 
resist any blights in the spring, which, however, 
with allots unpleasant vicissitudes passed off very 
well ; and nothing looked better than the wheat 
at the time of blooming : — but at that most criti- 
cal time of all, a cold, dry east wind, attended with 
very sharp frosts, longer and stronger than I recol- 
lect at that time of year, destroyed the flowers, and 
withered up, in an astonishing manner, the whole 
side of the ear next to the wind. At that time I 
brought to town some of the’ ears, for the purpose 
.of shewing to my friends the operation of those 
unnatural frosts, and according to their extent 1 
predicted a great scarcity<*-Bntsuch is the pleasure 
of agreeable prospects, that my opinion was little 
regarded. * ^ « 
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Oiitlureshmg, I found things as I expected — ^the 
ears not filled, some of the capsules quite empty, 
and several others containing only vrithered, hungry 
grain, inferiour to the appearance of rye. My best 
dars and grain were not fine ; never had 1 grain of 
'SO low a quality — yet I sold one load for £1 /. At 
the same time I bought my seed wheat (it was ex- 
cellent) at £3 /. Since then the price has risen, and 
I have sold about two loads of the same sort at £3/. 
Such was the state of the market when I left home 
last Monday. Little remains in my bam. 1 hope 
some in the rick may be better; since it was earlier 
sown, as well as I can recollect. Some of my neigh- 
bours have better, some quite as bad, or even worse. 
I suspect it will be found, that, wherever the blight- 
ing wind and those frosts at blooming time have 
prevailed, the produce of the wheat crop will turn 
out very indifferent. Those parts which have 
escaped will, I can hardly doubt, have a reason- 
able produce. 

As to the other grains, it is to be observed, as 
the wheat ripened very late, (on account, 1 con- 
ceive, of the blights) the barley got the start of it, 
and was ripe first. The crop was with me, and 
wherever my inquify could reach, excellent ; in 
SOTie places far superiour to mine. 

The <dover, which ctfine up with the barley, was 
the finest 1 remember to have seen. 
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The turnips of this year are generally goqci. 

The clover sown last year, where not totally d&» 
stroyed, g^ve two good crops, or one crop and a 
plentiful feed ; and, bating the loss of the rye-grass, 
I do not remember a better produce. « 

The meadow-grass yielded but a middling crop, 
and neither of the sown or natural grass was there 
in any farmer s possession any remainder from the 
year worth taking into account. In most places, 
there was none at all. 

Oats with me were not in a quantity more con- 
siderable than in commonly good seasons ; bpt 1 
have never known them heavier than they were 
in other places. The oat was not only a heavy, 
but an uncommonly abundant crop. My ground 
under pease did not exceed an acre, or thereabouts, 
but the crop was great indeed. I believe it is 
throughout the country exuberant. 

It is however to be remarked, as generally of all 
the grains, so particularly of the pease, that there 
was not the smallest quantity in reserve. 

' The demand of the year must depend solely on 
its own produce : and the price of the spring-corn 
is not to be expected to fall very soon, or at any 
time very low. ♦ 

Uxbridge is a great com market. As I came 
through ibat town, I foundf that, at the last market- 
day, barley was at forty shillings a quarter ; oats 

there 
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therfl^were litesally none ; and the innkeeper was 
obliged to send for them to London. I forgot to 
ask about pease. Potatoes were 5 s, the busheL 

In the debate on this subject in the house, I am 
, told that a leading member of great abilily, lUtle 
conversant in these matters^ observed, that the 
general uniform dearness of butcher’s meat, butter 
and cheese, could not be owing to a defective 
produce of wheat ; and on this ground insinuated 
a suspicion of some unfair practice on the subject 
that called for inquiry. 

Unquestionably the mere deficiency of wheat 
could not cause the dearness of the other articles;, 
which extend not only to the provisions he men- 
tioned, but to every other without exception. 

The cause is indeed so very plain and obvious, 
that the wonder is the other way. When a pro- 
perly directed inquiry is made, the gentlemen who 
are amazed at the price of these commodities will 
find, that when hay is at six pounds a load, as they 
must know it is, herbage for more than one year 
must be scanty, and they will conclude, that if 
grass be scarce, beef, veal, mutton, butter, milk, 
and cheese, must be dear. 

But to take up the matter somewhat more in 
detail — if the wheat harvest in 1794, excellent in 
quality, was defective imquantity, the barl^ harvest 
was in quality ordinary enough ; and in quantity 
deficient. This was soon felt in the price of malt. 

* Another 
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Another article of produce (beans) Was abt at 
all plentiful. The crop of pease was wholly 
destroyed, so that several fanners pretty early 
gave up all hopes ota that head, and cut the green 
haulm as fodder for the cattle, then perishing for" 
want of food in that dry and burning summer. 

I myself came off better than most — I had about 
the fourth of a crop of pease. 

It will be recollected, that, in a manner, all the 
bacon and pork consumed in this country (the far 
largest consumption of meat out of towns) is, when 
growing, fed on grass, and on whey, or skimmed 
milk ; and when fatting, partly on the latter. 
Thiste the case in the dairy countries, all of them 
great breeders and feeders of swine ; but for the 
much greater part, and in all the com countries, 
they are fattened on beans, barley meal, and pease. 
When the food of the animal is scarce, his flesh 
must be dear. This, one would suppose, ^ould 
require no great penetration to discover. 

This failure of so very large a supply of flesh in 
one species naturally throws the whole demand of 
the consumer on the diminished supply of all kinds 
of flesh, and, indeed, on all the matters of human 
sustenance. Nor, in my opinion, are we to expect 
a greater cheapness in that article for this year, even 
though ebm should grow*'cheaper, as it is to be 
hoped it will. The store* swine, from the feilute 
of subsistence last year, are now at an extravagant 
‘ , price. 
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pricdk Pigs, at our fairs, have sold lately for fifty 
shillings, which, two years ago, would not have 
brought more than twenty. 

As to sheep, none, 1 thought, were strangers to 
the general failure of the article of turnips last 
year ; the early having been burned, as they came 
up, by the great drought and heat ; the late, and 
those of the early which had escaped, were destroy- 
ed by the chilling frosts of the winter, and the wet 
and severe weather of the spring. In many places 
a full fourth of the sheep or the lambs were lost ; 
what remained of the lambs were poor and ill-fed, 
the ewes having had no milk. The calves caiAe 
late, and they were generally an article, the want 
of which was as much to be dreaded as any other. 
So that article of food, formerly so abundant in 
the early part of the summer, particularly in 
London, and which in a great part supplied the 
place of mutton for nearly two months, did little 
less than totally fail. 

All the productions of the earth link in with 
each other. All the sources of plenty, in all and 
every article, were dried or frozen up. The scar- 
city was not, as gentlemen seem to suppose, in 
wheat only. 

Anodier cause, and that not of inconsiderable 
operation, tended to produce a scarcity in flesh 
provision. It is one thaf on many accounts can* 
not be too much regretted, and, the rather, as it 

• was 
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was the sole cause of a scarcity in that article, 
which arose from the proceedings of men them- 
selves. I mean the stop put to the distillery. 

The hogs, (and that would be sufficient) which 
were fed with the waste wash of that produce, did 
not demand the fourth part of the corn used by 
farmers in fattening them. The spirit was nearly 
so much clear gain to the natiou. It is an odd 
way of making flesh cheap, to stop or check the 
distillery. 

The distillery in itself produces an immense 
article of trade almost all over the world, to Africa, 
to North America, and to various parts of Europe. 
It is of great use, next to food itself, to our fish- 
eries and to our whole navigation. A great part 
of the distillery was carried on by damaged corn, 
unfit for bread, and by barley and malt of the 
lowest quality. These things could not be more 
unexceptionably employed. The domestick con- 
sumption of spirits, produced, without complaints, 
a very great revenue, applicable, if we pleased, in 
bounties to the bringing corn from other places, far 
beyond the value of that consumed in making it, 
or to the encouragement of its increased production 
at home. 

As to what is said, in a physical and moral view, 
against the home cqosumptibn of spirits, experience 
has long since taught me^veiy little to respect 
ffie declamations on that subject — M^ether the 
* . thunder 
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thun^r of the laws, or the thunder of eloquence, 
** is hurled on^tn,” always I am thunder proof. The 
alembicfc, in my mind, has furnished the world, a 
far greater benefit and blessing, than if the t^tts 
mcunmum had been really found by chemistry, and, 
like Midas, we could turn every thing into gold. 

Undoubtedly there may be a dangerous abuse 
in the excess of spirits ; and at one time I am ready 
to believe the abuse was great. When spirits are 
cheap, the business of drunkenness is achieved 
with little time or labour ; but that evil 1 consider 
to be wholly done away. Observation for the last 
forty years, and very particularly for the last thirty, 
has furnished me with ten instances of drunken- 
ness from other causes, for one from this. Ardent 
spirit is a great medicine, often to remove distem- 
pers — ^much more frequently to prevent them, or 
to chase them away in their beginnings. It is not 
nutritive in any great degree. But, if not food, it 
greatly alleviates the want of it. It invigorates 
the stomach for the digestion of poor meagre diet, 
not easily alliable to the humane constitution. 
Wine the poor cannot touch. Beer, as applied to 
many occasions, (as among seamen and fishermen 
for instance) will by no means do the business. 
Let me add, what wits inspired with champaign 
and claret will turn into ridicule — it is a medicine 
for the mind. Under'IBe pressure of the cares 
and sorrows of our mortal condition, men have at 

• ' all 
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all times, and in all c<mntries, called in /borne 
physical aid to their moral consolations, — wine, 
heer, opium, brandy, or tobacco. 

I consider therefore the stopping of the €istilleiy, 
economically, financially, commercially, medici- 
nally, and, in some degree, morally too, as a mea- 
sure rather well meant than well considered. It 
is too precious a sacrifice to prejudice. 

Gentlemen well know whether there be a 
scarcity of partridges, and ^hether that be an 
effect of hoarding and combination. All the tame 
race of birds live and die as the wild do. 

As to the lesser articles, they are like the greater. 
They have followed the fortune of the season. Why 
are fowls dear P was not this the farmer's or job- 
ber’s fault ? 1 sold from my yard to a jobber, six 
young and lean fowls, for four and twenty shil- 
lings ; fowls, for which, two years ago, the same 
man would not have given a shilling apiece. — He 
sold them afterwards at Uxbridge, and they were 
taken to London to receive the last hand. 

As to the operation of the war in causing the 
scarcity of provisions, 1 understand that Mr. Pitt 
has given a particular answer to it — ^but 1 do not 
think it worth powder and shot. 

I do not wonder the papers are so full of this sort 
of matter, but 1 am a littlb surprised it should be 
mentioned in parliament; “^Like all great state ques- 
tions, peace and war may be discussed, and different 
* , opinions 
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opinions fairly fpnned, on political groui^ds, l)u|; 
on a question of tiie present price of provisions^ 
>rhen peace with the regicides is always uppermost* 
I can O# say that great is the love of it. 

After all, have we not reason to be thankful to 
the Giver of all good ? In our history, and when 
** the labourer of England is said to have been 
“ once happy,” we find constantly, after certain 
intervals, a period of real famine; by which, a 
melancholy havock was made among the human 
race. The price of provisions fluctuated dread- 
fully, demonstrating a deficiency very different 
from the worst failures of the present moment. 
Never, .since 1 have known England, have I known 
more than a comparative scarcity. The price of 
wheat, taking a number of years together, has 
had no v^ry considerable fluctuation, nor has it 
risen exceedingly until within this twelvemonth. 
Even now, 1 do not know of one man, woman, or 
child, that has perished from famine; fewer, if 
any, I believe, than in years of plenty, when such 
a thing may happen by accident. This is owing 
to a care and superintendence of the poor, far 
greater than any I remember. 

The consideration of this ought to bind us all, 
rich and poor together, against those wicked 
writers of the newspapers, who would inflamarthe 
poor against their friends^^^ardians, patrons, and 
protectors. Not only verj^few (I have obs^ved, 

* that 
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that 1 know of none, though I live in a place as 
poor as most) have actually died of want,- but we 
have seen no traces of those dreadful eliminat- 
ing epidemicks, which, in consequenceW scanty 
and unwholesome food, in former times, not un- 
frequently wasted whole nations. - Let us be saved 
frAm too much wisdom of our own, and we shall 
do tolerably well. 

It is one of the finest problems in legislation, 
and what has often engaged my thoughts whilst I 
followed that profession, “ What the state ought 
** to take upon itself to direct by the publick wis- 
** dom, .find what it ought to leave, with as little 
** interference as possible, to individual discretion.’' 
Nothing, certainly, can be laid down on the sub- 
ject that will not admit of exceptions, many per- 
manent, some occasional. But the clearest line of 
distinction, which 1 could draw, whilst I had my 
chalk to draw any line, was this ; that the state 
ought to con^e itself to what regards the state, 
or the creatures of the state, namely the exterior 
establishment of its religion ; its magistracy ; its 
revenue ; its military force by sea and land ; the 
corporations that owe their existence to its fiat ; 
in a word, to every thing that is truly and property 
publick, to the publick peace, to the publick safety, 
to 'the publick order, to ihe publick prosperity. 
In its preventive police It* ought to be sparing of 
its efforts, and to employ means, rathef few, un- 
'' « frequent. 
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frequent, and stroi^, than -many, and frequent, 
and,' of course, as they multiply their puny poli- 
tick race, and dwindle, small and feeble. States- 
men wl^ know themselves will, with the dignity 
which beloi^ to wisdom, proceed only in this the 
superior orb and first mover of their duty steadily, 
vigilantly, severely, courageously: whatever re- 
mains will, in a manner, provide for itself. Bm as 
they descend from the state to a province, flh>m a 
province to a parish, and from a parish to a pri- 
vate house, they go on accelerated in their fall. 
They cannot do the lower duty ; and, in propor- 
tion as they try it, they will certainly fail in the 
higher. They ought to know the different de- 
partments of things ; what belongs to laws, and 
what manners alone can regulate. To these, g;reat 
politicians may give a leaning, but they cannot 
give a law. 

Our legislature has fallen into this fault as well 
as (^er governments ; all have fallen into it more 
or less. The once mighty state, which was nearest 
to us locally, nearest to us in every way, and whose 
ruins threaten to fall upon our heads, is a strong 
instance of this errour. I can never quote France 
without a foreboding sigh — EZETAI 'HMAP ! Sci- 
pio said it to his recording Greek friend amidst 
the flames of the grea^ rival of his country. That 
state has fallen by th^,^ands of the parricides 
of their^country, called the revolutionists, and 

VoL. VII. Eh * consti- 
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constitutionalists, of France, a species of traitors, 
of whose fury and atrocious wickedness nothing in 
the annals of the phrensy and depravation of man- 
kind had before furnished an example, and of 
whom I can never think or speak without a mixed 
sensation of disgust, of horrour, and of detestation, 
not easy to be expressed. These nefarious monsters 
deilroyed their country for what was good in it : 
ibr iflhch good there was in the constitution of 
that noble monarchy, which, in all kinds, formed 
and nourished great men, and g^eat patterns of 
virtue to the world. But though its enemies were 
not enemies to its faults, its faults furnished them 
with me^ns for its destruction. My dear departed 
friend, whose loss is even greater to the publick 
than to me, had often remarked, that the leading 
vice of the French monarchy (which he had well 
studied) was in good intention ill-directed, and a 
restless desire of governing too much. The hand 
of authority was seen in every thing, and in ^ery 
place. All, therefore, that happened amiss in the 
course even of domestick affairs, was attributed to 
the government ; and as it always happens in this 
kind of officious universal interference, what be- 
gan in odious power, ended always, I may say 
without an exception, in contemptible imbecility. 
For this reason, as far as I gan approve of any no- 
velty, I thought' well of t]|ji^ provincial administra- 
tions. . Those, if the superiour power jjad been 

severe. 
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and vigilant, and vigorous, might have been 
of <ihuch use politically in removing governiilent 
from many invidious details. . But as every thing 
is good or bad, "as it is related or combined, go- 
vernment being relaxed above as it was relaxed 
below, and the brains of the people growing more 
and more addle with every sort of visionary spe- 
culation, the shiftings of the scene in the pro'^n- 
cial theatres became only preparatives to a rtvolu- 
tion in the kingdom, and the popular actings there 
only the rehearsals of the terrible drama of the 
repiiblick. 

Tyranny and cruelty may make men justly wish 
the downfal of abused powers, but I bel|eve that 
no government ever yet perished from any other 
direct cause than its own weakness. My opinion 
is against an over-doing of any sort of administra- 
tion, and more especially against this most mo- 
mentous of all meddling on the part of authority ; 
the meddling with the subsistence of the people. 
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